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To Mr. Clarendon Harris, 

Worcester, (Masstuhusetts.) 

I send you, my Son, the little volumes of Sephora for 
publication, believing that they will prove a very useful 
and acceptable present to the reading community. 

This unpresuming work gives such an exhibition of 
the domestic and social state of the Jews, just beforCfthe 
time when our Saviour entered on his public ministry, 
that the reader becomes in a sense contemporary. Their 
religious institutions, rites, and ceremonies, — the delu- 
sions of idolatry, with which some were bewildered ; and 
the awakened expectations of the Messiah, who was 
to be "the consolation of Israel," which were becoming 
prevalent, are set off by a graceful narrative, the inci* 
dents of which are exceedingly interesting; while the 
dawning of the Sun of Righteousness sheds a divine 
light on the closing scene. 

Young people will be pleased with the story ; and all, 
from the descriptions of places, and the delineations of 
manners, may derive much information, and be better 
able to understand many particulars in the Gospel which 
are now but little noticed. 

1* 



I have taken the liberty of abridging the original in 
some places, and of making a few verbal corrections. — 
The APPENDIX, consisting principally of extracts from 
Books of Travels, has been wholly omitted ; as contain- 
ing matter of too modern a character, and which did not 
seem needed for illustration. Some few references to 
texts might have been made ; but the reader will be at 
no loss to quote them, especially on a second perusal of 
the work, when the vehicle of fiction will have conveyed 
him into the regions of reality. 

You know that several years ago I projected a work 
upon a plan somewhat similar. My purpose was to des- 
cribe the Travels through Palestine of the good Roman 
Centurion ; describing the country and its productions ,* 
the inhabitants, and their manners, customs and dwell- 
ings ; the Temple and its religious services, with some 
references to the former history of the Jews ; and to 
close with an account of the impression made by the 
coming of their long expected Messiah, and the effect 
produced by his miracles, teaching, crucifixion, resurrec- 
tion, and ascension. — Circuixistances, with the recital of 
which I need not trouble you, prevented my accomplish- 
ing what I had undertaken ; and I regret it the less as 
this little work of an anonymous writer in some degree 
supplies its place. 

Accept the good wishes of 
your affectionate Father, 

THADDEUS MASON HARRIS. 

Dorchester, (Mass.) Oct. 23, 1834. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE ORIGINAL 



PREFACE. 



The era of this little story is some years 
after that seige of Jerusalem, which seated 
Herod on the throne. It attempts to give a 
sketch of the manners and customs of the 
ancient Israelites, and also a true general 
description of the country of Judea. 

There is something interesting in the pe- 
culiar manners and customs of all nations ; 
but those of the Jews had a twofold claim to 
our regard. First, as they are our spiritual 
ancestors, and in their religion we trace the 
source of that widening stream of living wa- 
ters, which is finally destined to overflow and 
fertilize a barren world — and secondlv, be- 
cause even their most trivial employments, 
which have no connexion with thtir religion, 
become in some sort amalgamated with omts^ 
by the frequent and familiar allusions which 
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are made to them in the Holy Scriptures ; 
and in proportion as we become better ac- 
quainted with those customs from whence 
these sacred similies are drawn, we shall per- 
ceive a greater force and beauty in the in- 
structions which they are designed to eluci- 
date. 



SEPHORA. 



CHAPTER I. 



On that side of Palestine whose shores are washed by 
the waves of the Mediterranean, on the banks of the riv- 
er Kishon, there lived one whom we call Sephora, and 
her father and mother Patrobus and Pjthonissa. 

They were in that station of life, which the wise son 
of Jakeh prayed might be his, when he said, *' Give me 
neither poverty nor riches." By their occupation they 
were basket-makers, but they also followed the pastoral 
life, and were the shepherds of their own flock. 

The employment of a shepherd in a country and cli« 
mate like this in which we live, is subject to many in- 
conveniences, and is more pleasing to fancy than to ex- 
perience ; but in that happy land which the Almighty 
had appointed for the residence of his people, and as the 
type of heaven itself, the most blissful ideas of the poets, 
as far as concerns the beauties and fruition of nature, 
were more than realized. 
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Sephora was of a thoughtful character, lively in her af- 
fections, warmly attached to her parents, and awake to 
all the beauties of creation, which her highly-favored 
country presented in every glowing form of majestic 
grandeur and alluring grace. The nation to which she 
belonged, the place of her abode, and her manner oflife, 
all had a strong tendency to nourish enthusiastic feelings 
of friendship, of devotion, and of nature; and her mind 
seemed to acknowledge their influence. 

The cottage where this family dwelt wa? simple like 
themselves. It was built of blocks of granite, was but 
one story high, and was divided into six compartments. 

It stood on a gentle eminence in an opening of a wood, 
where the fig-tree, the date, and the olive, spread their 
deepened shade, and gave their blossom and their fruit ; 
while the vine festooned its branches from tree to tree in 
wild luxuriance, and decked them with green and purple 
clusters. 

The humble edifice was sheltered on three sides by 
this wood ; on the south east, a long chain of the Her- 
mon mountains appeared above the trees, softening with 
the distance till the dark blue mingled with the sky. 

This was the usual arid most sober suit of this lofly 
ridge of hills ; but nothing could be more beautiful, as 
the sun's setting beams were reflected on them, than to 
watch the i^hangeful lights from their fertile base, to their 
craggy and snow-capped summits ; they might then al- 
most vie with the purest gems in the lustre and variety of 
their tints. 

To the north the cottage opened on the steep banks of 
the river Kishon, whose rapid stream swept over its rocky 
channel and refreshed all the air. 

Adjoining the low-roofTed building, was a garden, in 
which all the family delighted to work, planted with flow- 
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ers and vegetables, where the usefal and the pleasurable 
were mingled together, and formed a happy emblem of 
their lives. 

This often employed them ; but Sephora passed most 
of her days in helping her father to drive their sheep to 
pasture, and while they were watching them, they would 
sit down under the shade of trees and weave their willow 
baskets, when Patrobus would relate to her many parts 
of their wonderful history ; of their being the chosen 
people of God ; of the miracles wrought for their deliv- 
erances out of Egypt; and of the promise of a Messiah 
who was to be their prince and Saviour. 

Sephora forgot to interlace her osiers as she listened to 
his words, and often did she lift up her heart to the God 
of heaven that she might live to see his promise fulfilled ; 
yet she, like most of her nation, looked for a temporal 
prince, and an earthly power, and not for the meek and 
lowly Saviour, whose li^ingdom is righteousness, peace, 
and joy. 

Sometimes when the flock fed near their home, Sephora 
would take the harp on which her father had taught her to 
play, and chant the praises of the Almighty with an over- 
flowing heart; while she found in those constant allu- 
sions to a shepherd's life, and that f5astoral scenery, with 
which the Hebrew poetry abounds, a simplicity and beau- 
ty of which she would scarcely have been conscious, had 
she been less conversant with rural occupations, or less 
observant of the varying face of nature. 

But Patrobus and ^ephora's work did not always lie 
near their home ; they had oflen far to seek for pasture 
for their flock, and this circumstance only added variety 
and pleasure to their lives. 

Sephora was never in greater glee than when they had 
some new scenes to explore ; and her father delighted to 
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retrace, if not to renew his own bojrifih feelings, when he 
saw the enterprising hope of youth sparkle in her eye ; 
and oflen would he go far out of their path to gratify her 
wishes. Gratifying her wishes, was in fact but accom* 
plishing his own, for he knew none greater than to make 
her happy. 

They had one day wandered far down along the banks 
of the Kishon, till they came to a steep rock that rose 
perpendicularly out of the river, and was crowned with 
the ruins of. an old castle that had belonged to one of the 
former lords of the land. • 

Patrobus had often pointed it out to Sephora at a dis* 
tance, and she had longed to examine it, but had never 
been near it till now. 

They climbed up the rude steps of the rock, and 
walked through its silent and deserted courts. There 
is something very peculiar in the pleasure we take in 
looking at the ruins of ancient grandeur. The gay and 
glittering scenes which have passed within the crumbling 
grass-gcown walls— the restless beings who^cted in them, 
now quiet as their graves, and peaceful as the clods of 
the valley — the tumult of war and the pride of life, 
changed to solitude and silence. These striking con- 
trasts arrest our passions ; we pause to remember other 
times, till we forget our own ; and all the vanities and all 
the woes of life seem to fade away before these vestiges 
of mouldering magnificence. 

Sephora and Patrobus climbed one of the highest tow- 
ers by a spiral staircase, and alarmed some sea foul that 
had taken possession of it. When they were at the top^ 
he pointed out to her the distant mountains of Golboa, 
where Saul and Jonathan were slain, and it brought to 
her recollection in a lively manner David's beautiful lam- 
entation over them. 
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Whichever way they turned, some sacred subject was 
presented to their mind, for the whole ground over which 
they looked teemed with monuments of mercy, while be- 
neath them rolled the Kishon, whose ancient stream 
swept away their enemies "when the stars in their courses 
ibught against Sisera;" when the elements themselves 
by their *'high engendered battles^" conspired to deepen 
and extend the flood, so that the Canaanite ''sunk like 
lead in the mighty waters." 

But without recurring to the past, they here saw 
enough of the present mercies of God to fill the mind 
with wonder and with gratitude. 

About three miles up the banks of the river, but ap- 
pearing quite near, for a deep valley lay between, was 
their Jittie flock of «heep, feeding under the protection of 
a peasant boy they had accidentally met with ; and a lit- 
tle beyond them, on the side of a rugged hill, stood what 
Sephora called their rock cottage. It was a cave about 
eighteen feet wide at the entrance, the depth something 
more, and the highth considerable. It was in a rude 
semicircular form, but whether so shaped by art or na- 
ture was not known. It might perhaps have belonged 
formerly to the lords of the castle, and have been appro- 
priated either to pleasure, or as a place of security. 

When Sephora and Patrobus first discovered it, it was 
quite concealed by a thick shade of trees,^ and a}l the beau- 
ties of the forest seemed assembled before it. It is prob- 
able that they had originally been planted there, and 
young ones sprung up as the old ones decayed ; but they 
had now the fantastic wildness of nature, and displayed 
in their blossom, or their fruit, all the vivid c<^ors of the 
east The scarlet pomegranate and the blushing almond, 
the hibiscus and the citron, the cistus and acanthus, 
mixed with the dark green of the cedar, the laurel, and 
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the myrtle, and each mutually received grace and beauty 
from the other. 

Sephora had found this cave when she was quite a 
child scrambling under the trees in search of flowers. 
A vine grew over the greatest part of the entrance, and 
some of the branches had crept within clinging to the 
rock, and where their tendrils no longer found any thing 
to clasp, they hung down suspended from the sides and 
roof, and trailed upon the ground. Most of the light 
that was admitted into the cave came through the leaves 
of the vine, and no painted . window ever yielded a more 
grateful gloom. 

Sephora returned quickly .to her father to tell him of 
her discovery, and at the same time that she was recount- 
ing it, eagerly took his hand and drew him towards the 
"place on whose beauty she was expatiating. 

Patrobus was scarcely less delighted with it than her- 
self, and it cost them many a happy day's labor to convert 
it into a useful retreat from the noontide heat. They 
lopped away the branches of the trees till they had form- 
ed a commodious covered avenue to their grotto, and 
surely a more beautiful portico was seldom seen. 

The branches of the vine that had taken possession of 
the cave, they fastened close to the sides of it ; this was 
their tapestry; and for furniture they matted couches of 
the softest heaths on which they reposed themselves, a& 
ter the eastern custom, in the heat of the day. 

Sephora fancied that she did all these things herself, 
her little feeble hands followed her father's and did what 
they could, and she always looked on this place and on 
all belonging to it, with that peculiar prepossession of 
delight with which we never fail to regard the successful 
effi>rts of our own labor. 
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She was pleased now to see it in a new point of view 
from the top of this lofty tower. 

Some miles beyond the cave lay the wood in which 
their cottage was embosomed, a smoke rising oat of it 
betrayed the spot where it stood, and reminded them that 
the kind wife and mother was preparing for their return. 
Alas I they none of them then knew that she was prqpar« 
ing in vain. 

They could not immediately resolve to quit the place 
where they were. The sun was about to set, and throw* 
ing its gold and purple gleams over the utmost verge of 
the Mediterranean, and Sep^ora waited to see it sink be* 
neath the wave. She had never till this day had so near 
a view of the sea, and it filled her mind with thoughts of 
the great Creator and the wonders of the deep. 

As the sun was sinking in the sea, the moon rose in 
sOent majesty fi'om the east, and thus at once presented 
three of the grandest objects of the creation, beautious, 
and uncontaminated as when they first issued from the 
hands of their Maker. 

The stars one after another began to appear as they 
cautiously descended the rock, and before they reached 
the bottom of the valley that separated them from their 
flock, the whole ether glowed with the gems of night 

Sephora's thoughts were so filled with all she had seen 
that she had not observed her father's unusual silence till 
he suddenly took her arm, and said that he felt unwell. 

Every image that had before occupied her, immediate- 
ly fled from her mind, and she saw nothing but Patrobus, 
and feared she knew not what, as she looked anxiously 
on his pale face which the moonlight made still vaore 
wan. 

They had walked but a little way, the one tottering with 
fear, the other with illness, when he said he could go no 
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further. What an agonizing moment for poor Sephora, 
alone, far from the reach of haman succor, without anj 
thing to offer that might gire her a hopeof restcM'ing him, 
she saw him sink on the earth from which he was nev- 
er more to rise. - She sank down too— not in despair, but 
in fervent supplication to her heavenly Father. Her 
earthly parent could not now speak, but he took her 
clasped hands, pressed them silently between his and 
looked np to heaven, while a triumphant smile enlighten- 
ed his features, as if he ahready saw the amaranthine 
wreath of immortality ready to descend on his head. 

Sephora was cheered by the confidence his looks ex- 
pressed, and arising from the ground with greater com- 
fi>rt of mind and composure of spirit, immediately resolv- 
ed to go in search of assistance. 

She was more than a mile and a half from the sheep-fold, 
and most of that way was up hill ; yet she ran with such 
swiftness that she scarcely felt her feet till she reached it. 
She called to the peasant boy but could not tell him what 
was the matter, she could only say, *^my Father/' and 
point to the way she came. 

The boy went forward in that direction while she 
darted into the cave where they had dined at noon, and 
hastily caught up a jar of water, the only thing she could 
see that was likely to afford relief) and then returned to 
Patrobus with almost equal swiftness to that with which 
she had gone from him. 

Alas ! he neither knew how she came, or went, for his 
senses were fled. She stooped down and spoke to hm, 
but he answered neither by word or sign ; she took his 
hand, but it seemed insensible to the pressure of hers, 
she kissed his cold dewy cheek — the damp struck to her 
heart — she fainted and fell down by his side. 

The poor peasant boy missed hi& road, and did not 
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know which waj to turn, till he was ^ided by the moon- 
light falling on Sephora's waving raiment, as she ran to- 
wards the spot where her father lay. 

When he came to the place, he thought ibr a moment 
that they were both gone, but the labored breathing of 
death soon convinced him that Patrobus at least still liv- 
ed. 

He had wine in hb cruise, and a shepherd's drinking 
horn, into which having poured some, and mixing it with 
water, he sprinkled their foreheads, and put some to their 
lips. S^hora soon began to show signs of life, but not 
till her father's had fled for ever. 

This awful moment of separation from her beloved pa- 
rent was one that she had often shrunk from the thought 
of, as what she felt she had no strength to bear. It was 
now come suddenly upon her with many circumstances 
to heighten the distress, and she was soon sufficiently re- 
vived to know the extont of her misfortune. 

She saw by -the stars that it was near midnight, and 
felt that her poor mother must be already full of anxious 
thought. At length she determined on watching by the 
body of her father, and sending the young peasant to the 
cottage to say that Patrobus had been much tired and 
could not reach home, but if the old servant came to him, 
Sephora would return to her mother. 

Having dispatched the messenger, she agt^n sat down 
by her father, and fondly took the lifeless hand that had 
never been raised but to bless her. No superstitious 
dread alarmed her mind, and all nature seemed in uniscm 
with her sorrow and her hope. , The stillness of night, 
when every leaf was at rest ; the silent motion of the 
heavenly bodies fulfilling their destined courses; the 
bright beams of the moon iUuminating the stoney valley 
where they were, and glittering in the rippling wave that 
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closfed it ; the purifying rush of distant waters, and the 
spicy-breathing air anointing and embalming the dead. 
What funeral chamber was ever furnished like this, or 
had less of terror in its solemn pomp? What departed 
monarch, laid out in al) his kingly state, was erer so sur* 
rounded ? But behold a brighter emblem now appears ta 
cheer her patient hope. The rising sun with golden rays 
gives promise of that glorious resurrection mom, when 
friends shall meet to part no more. 

The <^erful sounds of day now soon begas to return, 
the k>wing of cattle, the bleating of flocks, the ttnUidg 
of the sheep-bell, the- chirping of birds, the hum of in- 
sects, and the distant noise of labor and vociferous child- 
ish joy. All these served rather to sadden than to cheer 
poor Sephora's heart, for they reminded her that the 
sound she loved best she would hear no more— -her fa- 
ther's voice was mnte. 

She was giving way to that despondency which this 
melancholy thought inspired, when she was surprised by 
other notes than those of rustic life. A strain more 
sweet and solemn than any she had ever heard, burst 
softly on her ear and died away so gradually that you 
could scarcely say the moment when it ceased. It seem- 
ed borne on the passing gale and all again was silent. 

She looked distrustfully round, but could see nothing, 
and she Mt some of that perplexity of thought which 
peculiar situations will excite in almost any mind. She 
doubted whether she had really heard, and if she had, 
she doubted still more to which world those sounds be- 
longed. Soon however they returned with more distinct- 
ness and increasing clearness, and came nearer and near- 
er to her till the soothing notes changed all at once to 
horrid screams and rending shrieks. 

Sephora started, and looking at the hill above her head, 
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saw on the summit the fiineral bier with the attendant 
minstrels^ and her poor mother with rent garments and 
dishevelled hair, beating her breast, and using all those 
violent expressions of grief which were customary though 
forbidden to their nation. 

The peasant boy had done as he was told, but the a^ 
fections are vigilant and suspicious. The anxious wife 
saw that he had not told her the whole truth ; his evasive 
answers when questioned confirmed her in this notion, 
and she did not rest till she had made him declare ail, and 
more than all she most dreaded to hear. 

Sephora ran to meet her mother, and threw herself 
into her arms. Her heart was too full to speak, but she 
bathed her bosom with her silent tears. 

Pythonissa was astonished at the composure of her 
grief, and thought it insensibility ; but she had hopes that 
her poor mother knew not of. 

They now again moved forward, the minstrels play- 
ing and changing the solemn songs of death, till they 
came to wb6re the corpse lay, when they again uttered 
the same frantic shrieks of woe as when they first beheld 
it from the bights. 

This &)rmal ceremony over, they took up the body and 
prepared to move it to his house. The widow weiit first 
with all the gestures of grief in her action, and much of 
its oppressive weight at her heart. Sephora silently fol- 
lowed the bier, feeling that though her earthly joys were 
cut short, her father and her hope were both in heaven. 

As they passed by the cave, the scene of so many hap- 
py days, she could not restrain her sobs and tears. The 
sheep who were still grazing before it, seemed to forget 
their food as the mournfiil procession passed, and looked 
up with heavy eyes, as if they knew who it was that was 
sloif ly borne along, while the faithfiil dog who had all 
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night been guarding the flock, jumped whining on the 
bier, Hcked his master's hands and face, and scarcely 
could the minstrels drive him off, while he mixed with 
theirs his untimed notes of woe. 

When Sephora came near the cottage she trembled 
exceedingly. She had never yet approached it but with 
a dancing heart ; and the sad contrast, the thousand con* 
flicting thoughts of home-born joys now past, and tedious 
days to come, rushed at once upon her mind ; and when 
she saw her beloved father's pallid corse borne through 
their rose-clad porch, she fell senseless to the ground. 
The minstrels here again set up their fiineral cry. As 
for the poor widow, she felt so overpowered, that she for- 
got all the forms of woe. 



CHAPTER II. 



But leaving the further description of a wife and 
daughter's sorrow on the first amazement of grief at the 
loss of a husband and a father, let us pass on to the time 
when it was somewhat familiarized to their minds. And 
here poor Sephora's grief might be almost said to begin, 
or at least to assume a new character. At first, the 
thought of her father's happiness had almost raised her 
above the reach of sorrow. But though her confidence 
on this subject had not at all abated, yet its influence on 
her mind had very much decreased, while she every day 
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became more and more sensible of the greatness of her 
loss. 

Her former employments were now all o?er, or if not 
over, failed to give delight, and time which used to be 
gladdened by constant occupation, now was sad as it 
passed. 

Sephora felt that in yielding to this corroding grief^ she 
was givmg way to that proud spirit which refuses to be 
happy but in its own way. She called herself severely 
to account for not having resisted the indulgence of those 
selfish feelings. She considered that this world is a 
world of trial and hot of uninterrupted enjoyment, and 
she earnestly prayed that she might both see her line of 
duty, and be able to fulfil it. 

Her prayer was heard, and soon the approving voice 
of conscience whispered in her ear, ' This is the way, 
walk ye in it.' 

She now devoted the whole of her life to her mother, 
and in seeking her comfort she found her own, which she 
once thought was gone for ever. She was now watchful 
over all her actions, she forbore to do any thing that 
seemed to excite too tender a sorrow, and to enfeeble her 
mind. 

Sephora's mother was a much less amiable character 
than her lost parent; her temper wais bad, she was gen- 
erally complaining, and she had bat little of that instinc* 
tive tender affection which seems the peculiar gift of 
mothers. She had altogether been more a source of 
grief than happiness to her husband : not on account of 
these infirmities of disposition, for he, throngh divine 
grace, had so far conquered his own, as to be able to bear 
cheerfully with hers. But what grieved him, was, that 
he knew her heart was not right in the sight of God. 

He had one day, a few years afler they were married^ 
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been to the city of Nain, to take his baskets, and on his 
return he was tempted to trace the course of a stream, 
and explore a part of the country he had never seen be- 
fore. 

It led him up a narrow glen that seemed as if it had 
been rent asunder by some sudden convulsion of nature. 
As he advancefd, it grew wilder and wilder, and assumed 
a character of savage beauty he had rarely seen before. 
Probably the foot of man had seldom visited it, for the 
birds of solitude seemed to have taken it for their own. 
The owl, the osprey, and the eagle, fled at his approach ; 
the trees seemed almost coeval with the rocks on which 
they grew ; and at times their meeting branches cast the 
deepest gloom on the dark slow stream beneath. 

He had walked on several miles and had made so ma- 
ny turnings that he was lost in conjecturing where it 
would lead to, when he found the glen abruptly termin- 
ated by a steep mountain that rabed its head high above 
the neighboring rocks, and was crowned by a grove of 
ancient palm-trees, while the stream whose course he had 
been pursuing, broke over the top of it with the most im- 
petuous grandeur and raised a cloud of foam. He was 
lost in wonder at the scene, and though he knew not 
whether he was advancing nearer home or receding far- 
ther from it, he immediately determined to climb the 
hight. As h^ got near the top he heard strange noises 
which he could not account for, but his surprise soon 
changed to horror and pity when he saw an idol raised 
up on high, and a multitude of deluded people offering 
sacrifice with ^songs and dances, and all the mysterious 
rites of iniquity. His heart sickened at the sight. What 
then must his emotions have been, when he saw amongst 
, the crowd his wife and infant child. His agony was so 
great, that Pythonissa appeared touched with remorse. 
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and solemnly promised never to attend any of those as- 
sembHes again. She kept that promise^ yet Patrobus 
had reason to fear that it was more from regard to him 
than to God. 

Thoagh this discovery of his wife's idolatry, shed bit- 
ter into his cop of life, yet he was thankful that he knew 
of it ; for it made him much more careful than he other- 
wise would have been to take every opportunity of instill- 
ing true religioQ into the mind of his child, and it made 
him keep her more constantly with himself than he 
would have thought it right to have done, had her moth- 
er been equally disposed to lead her in the way in which 
she should go. He vigilantly detected, and affectionate- 
ly exposed every evil principle of action, however play- 
ftdly concealed beneath all her winning ways of child-hood, 
and taught her to consider no thought, or word, or deed, 
as too trivial for the notice of God. Thus Sephora owed 
her earliest lessons of piety to her father ; he formed her 
infant mind, and the Almighty blessed his labor and 
breathed into it the breath of life. 

Pythonissa thought he gave himself a great deal of 
unnecessary trouble in all this, yet she herself had reap- 
ed, and was now reaping, in a more especial manner the 
frait of those instructions which she secretly despised. 

Sephora's continual thought was how to make her 
mother happy. She endeavored to appear cheerful, that 
she Aight not excite her jealousy, by giving her reason 
to suppose that all her own happiness was buried in her 
father's tomb. She resolved, if it were possible, not even 
to see her parent's feilings, and studiously to avoid every 
thing that had a tendency to irritate her temper ; to take 
upon herself all the domestic cares that seemed to fatigue 
her, and to try once more to spread an air of content- 
ment and peace round their desolate dwelling. These 
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were the resolutioiis that she formed, and for being able 
to fulfil them, she trusted in him from whom all holy de- 
sires, all good counsels, and all just works must proceed. 
Her neighbors, and even Pythonissa, whom it was diffi- 
cult to please, acknowledged that she fulfilled her filial 
duties perfectly, and doubted not but that God would 
bless her for it ; while she herself felt there was so much 
of sin even in her best actions, that they must shrink 
from the observation of infinite purity, and call for mer- 
cy rather than reward. 



CHAPTER III. 



Sephora had soon no need to make an effort to ap- 
peer cheerfiil, for she really was so, and in resigning her- 
self entirely to the will of God, and striving to do the 
duties of that station in which she was placed, she found 
an animated peace that must be felt to be understood. 

She was now full of household cares, she pressed the 
olive for its oil ; and the grape for its gladdening juice ; 
or dried its gathered clusters in the sun. She drew milk 
from the flock ; cast her net into the stream ; took honey 
from the hives ; and cleansed their raiment in the brook. 

This last employment, by which many of our menials 
would think themselves degraded, was formerly among 
the occupations of king's daughters : and Sephora was 
never better pleased with her day's work, than when she 
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unloosed their little ass from its crib, saddled him with 
paniers of her own and her father's weaving, laded him 
with their clothes, and taking a basket of provisions in 
her hand, drove him before her down a steep narrow 
path in the wood at the back of their cottage which de- 
scended into a deep valley that was watered by a sofl 
clear stream. 

Nothing could exceed the romantic beauty of this vale, 
and none more difficult to describe. 

The variety of images with which it was crowded, 
and the confusion and irregularity with which they were 
thrown together, made them look more like the dream, 
than the work of nature. 

The place where Sephora began her work was in a 
nook covered with flowers, and shaded by olive and fig- 
trees, where the water formed a natural basin. 

Here she 4inloaded her ass, and left him at liberty to 
feed while she performed her task. He generally dis- 
claimed the delicacies under his feet, and roamed away 
in search of rougher fare. It was not necessary to limit 
his wanderings, for kind treatment had taught him alw&ys 
to come when he was called ; and as soon as her work 
was done, and the rocks resounded with the name of 
Emmor, he would leave the half-tasted thistle, and imme- 
diately obey the voice of his mistress. She had taught 
him. to do this when a child, by always rewarding him 
when he came to her, with a handful of parched corn. 

Sephora always paused in her work at noon, when heat 
and labor made rest doubly grateful ; and, reposed on her 
shaded flowery couch, she ate her simple, solitary meal, 
with a grateful hearty and contemplated, with admiration, 
the surrounding scenery. 

The stream which glided peacefully by her, was the 
natural proprietor of the valley, but soon two bold usurp- 

3 
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ers from either side came down to claim possession of the 
sylvan realm. 

The right hand flood made the more insidious attack, 
first conducting its stream obliquely, then hiding its 
course beneath the crowding myrtles, then dashing furi- 
ously over a bold projection of the rock that would have 
impeded its course, and descending the remainder with 
a somewhat gentler motion, half concealed, and half re- 
vealed, by the fresher verdure of the shrubs through 
which it passed. While its daring antagonist, by two 
bold steps which hollowed out the rock, at once entered 
the scene of contest, and its angry foam recoiling on it- 
self, seemed to try to reach again the height from whence 
it fell. 

Pendant trees, dishevelled shrubs, and nodding rocks, 
looked as if they had come crowding and tumbling one 
upon another, to witness this war of the streams; while re- 
peated echos, like the voice of fame, sent the rumor from 
cliff to cliff, and carried the tidings down the peaceful 
vale. 

Sephora, when rested from her fatigue, and somewhat 
satiated with beholding this moving, landscape, would 
oflen take the empty basket, in which she had carried 
her dinner, and walk by the margin of the brook to gath- 
er balsamic herbs, with whose medicinal virtues she was 
well acquainted, and afterwards taking them home, ex- 
tract their juices. 

Most of the remedies used in that country were of the 
healing kind ; they had but little occasion for any other, 
for where the art of cookery was scarcely known, and 
the inhabitants almost lived in the open air, diseases were 
but few. 

She had one day wandered some way up the vale 
searching for her herbs, when, on turning a projection of 
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rock, she came to a spot which she well remembered, 
from having once reached it with her father by a different 
path through the wood, and they were then both so struck 
by the sudden variety of beauty that it presented to their 
view, that they almost simultaneously began to recite the 
same piece of poetry, in praise of the creation and the 
Creator ; and it added a reciprocal sympathy of joy, 
even greater than that they received from the charms of 
nature, to find that there was that entire communion of 
feeling in their minds, that the very same words gave ut- 
terance to the thoughts of both. 

The Hebrew poetry was usually recited in alternate 
measures. It had peculiarities that were all its own ; it 
was so exquisite that the saddened soul revived at its 
sound, and it was consecrated to devotion, and never de- 
base'd by slq^ meaner theme. 

Sephora was affected by the recollection of her former 
feelings, at thus finding herself unexpectedly on this spot, 
and she almost unconsciously began the same poem she 
had spoken there with Patrobus, but when she had fin- 
ished the first stanza, jshe stopped. The thought of her 
father's responsive voice stifled hers ; she leaned against 
the rock, and could say no more. 

A silence of i^mething more than a minute succeeded, 
when a sofl inarticulate sound of the sweetest cadence, 
and of the same metre as that in which she had recited, 
seemed to reply in answering notes of praise. She re- 
peated the third stanza, and afler a pause, was again an- 
swered by the same aerial voice. She knew that this 
could be nothing but the reverberation of her own ; yet 
she pleased herself with thinking that it sounded like 
her father's, and only reciting the intermediate verses, 
fancied that he replied. 

Some, perhaps, would blame her for gratifying herself 
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in this wilful delusion ; but who is there that has not at 
times suffered their it^agination to predominate over their 
reason, and made themselves happy by some waking 
dream ? 

She did not long indulge herself in this reverie, for 
the western sun, casting its blush down the .vale, told her 
it was time to return. She hastened back, and gathering 
up her scattered clothes from the rock, laid them smooth 
in the paniers. She had no need to call Emmor, for it 
being past the usual time of going back, he was waiting 
for her, and had helped himself to the accustomed boon 
which she never failed to reserve for him out of the bask- 
et store. 

They now both slowly ascended the winding and ob- 
scure path through the wood. All nature was hushed, 
except two answering nightingales that seemed singing 
as if for victory of harmonious sound. One would have 
supposed that the bodies of such little creatures must 
have expired under such loud, such clear, such redoubled^ 
such mellifluQus strains. 

'*What," thought Sephora, "must be the music of the 
seraphic choir in heaven, when sinful man on earth is en- 
tertained with such melody as this ?". Then the idea 
that her father was now of that sacred band came to her 
jmind^ and drew her into a train of thought with which 
she was familiar, and from which she could not disen- 
gage herself, till the spell was broken by stopping at their 
cottage door. 

Then she took off the paniers, and trusted Emmor to 
find his own way to his crib, while she ran to her mother, 
impatient to see herafler an absence of so many hours. 

A smile for a moment lightened up Python issa's count- 
^ enance on her daughter's approach^ but it was soon gone, 
and she was soon wrapped in more than her accustomed 
gloom. 
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Sephora strove all she could to dissipate it, but did not 
succeed. Sh^ set out their simple meal with more than 
common form, adorned the table with the freshest flow- 
ers, showed her the basket of herbs she had gathered, 
pointed out their beauty, and their use, and told all the 
little circumstances of the day. 

But her mother heard as if she heard her not, and her 
mind seemed revolving other thoughts. 

Sephora, finding that her own adventures and Emmor's 
failed to excite any interest, and still hoping to rouse her 
from her grief, innocently asked her what she had been 
doing while they were away ? 

This question, did, indeed, route her; she started as 
if detected in guilt, made some vague general answer in 
a hurried angry voice, and after changing the subject, 
and assuming, for a few minutes, the appearance of 
cheeriulnesB, again relapsed into gloom. 

Sephora next took her harp, played her most soothing 
and hcrr liveliest airs, and looked inquiringly into her 
mother's face, to see which attracted her attention the 
most ; but both seemed alike to her. In fact, she heard 
neither the one nor the other, or if the notes reached her 
ear, they certainly never touched her mind, which was 
far differently moved than by the "concord of sweet 
sounds." 

Sephora thought she had observed before this, that on 
the evening of those days when her occupations obliged 
her to be absent from home, she had, on her return, 
found Pythonissa more than usually depressed, and she 
had oflen earnestly entreated her to go with her, told her 
how much more she iihould enjoy the refreshment of her 
walks, and how much happier she should be at her work 
if she had her dear mother sitting by her. And \vhen it 
was done, how much more comfortable it would be if 

3* 
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they had their meal together, instead of each dining 
alone. 

She hoped, by thus putting it, as if she chiefly desired 
it for her own gratificaltlon, to induce her to comply. But 
she invariably refused her request ; and what was extra- 
ordinary, though Sephora found her gloom increased af* 
ter absence, yet Pythonissa never seemed so satisfied, or 
so near being cheerful, as when her daughter was going 
to leave her for the day. This continually lightened and 
cheated poor Sephora's heart with the hope that her moth* 
er was going to recover her spirits. 

She never doubted but that it was grief for her father's 
loss that cast this gloom over her mind ; she felt how 
nearly she had herself fallen into a state of listless des- 
pondency ; she knew by experience how difficult a thing 
it is to break the habit of grief; and remembering with 
gratitude the relief which seemed to haye been granted 
to her sorrow in answer to prayer, she resolved the first 
opportunity to ask her what it was that hung so heavy on 
her spirits, tell her what the state of her own had been, 
where she had found alleviation, and urge her also to seek 
the only true balm for a wounded mind. 

These resolutions were easily made, but there was 
something so repulsive in her mother's manner, that to 
accomplish them was no easy task, yet she constantly 
bore the intention in her thoughts, and only waited &r a 
time when she could do it with the least fear of giving 
offence. 

Sephora's mother had never been dearer to her than 
since this dejection had fallen on her mind, though 
it was accompanied by an increased apathy of manner 
towards herself. She this evening felt unusually anxious 
about her. , The hopes she had indulged in the. morning 
were not only gone, but worse fears succeeded them, 
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which prevented her from sleeping after she had retired 
to rest, and she kept revoking sad thoughts in her mind, 
when she was startled by some of the most dismal sounds 
she had ever heard. They were so different to any that 
had ever reached her ear before, that she could not even 
imagine what they were like. She got up and went to- 
wards the windows, which in that country are seldom 
shut ; she looked out, but could see nothing unusual. 
Her room faced the south, the moon shone bright, and 
the dark shadows of the boughs of the trees falling across 
each other, gave a more intricate and doubtful appear- 
ance to the wood, but nothing' seemed to move. Yet 
here she heard the noises still more distinctly, and they 
sounded even more strange than they had done before, 
and seemed less like any thing belonging to the earth. 

^he trembled exceedingly, and felt herself giving way 
to a very unbecoming terror, when remembering where 
her strength lay, and who it is that has said, ''Call upon 
me in the day of trouble, and I will deliver you ;" she 
asked of him, whose omnipresence she seldom forgot, to 
guard her from all danger and to keep her from the fear 
of it ; and she soon felt a real composure of spirit which 
heroes have sometimes only seemed to possess in the hour 
of doubt and danger. 

It now struck her that it might be some bird which 
had made this noise. She remembered being very much 
surprised the first time she heard the dismal notes of the 
Cucuvaia, when walking late with her father among the 
rocks, and that he had reproved her for being alarmed, 
and told her to fear God, and then she need fear nothing 
besides. 

The noise continued at intervals for more than half an 
hour, but Sephora having in some measure satisfied her 
mind as to what it might be, lay down again without in- 
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quietude, though not with much disposition to sleep. 
The recollection of the screech owl, brought before her 
mind the day when she heard it. She remembered get- 
ting up when the mists were not yet cleared from the 
earth, and going down the steep rocky banks of the riv- 
er to fetch the bundle of osiers that had been soaking in 
the stream : then coming into the cottage and putting up 
their noontide repast, preparing breakfast and sitting 
down to it with her parents, while the clustering roses 
oppressed with dew, looked in at the window, but saw no 
tear or cloud 6f grief on those within. All then were 
cheerful and happy, about to separate to their different 
tasks. Pythonissa to her household cares, and Patrobus 
and herself to the tending of the flock ; each ~ hoping 
when their work was done to meet again in peace, and 
end the day as they began it, with prayer and praise. 

Memory, almost saw again the dew drops on each 
flower, and leaf, and spray, as they unpenned their flock 
and drove them down to pasture ; — wove afresh the bask 
eta that must now have fallen to decay — and sat under 
the shade of leaves long since mingled witb the dust, 
while her father's conversation was imprinted in still more 
indelible characters on her heart. She had this day got 
him to recount to her the earlier part of bis life, when he 
had been called by Antigonus to fight the enemies of his 
country and resist the claims of Herod to the throne. 
How did she shudder at the perils he had passed, as he 
recounted to her the horrors of the siege of Jerusalem, 
and the inhuman butchery that ensued afler it was taken, 
when neither youth, nor age, nor sex found mercy ; when 
the beautiful and virtuous Mariamne foiled to calm or 
mitigate, her husband's fury, and rage got the empire of 
the most idolatrous love. 

It is true, that Herod was so far influenced by her en- 
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treaties, as to command the carnage to cease ; but as 
this was the only order he ever issued in vain, it was 
supposed that he secretly approved wiiat he appeared to 
disclaim. Patrobus had himself escaped by being con- 
cealed by some old furniture, while the work of death 
was going on all around him, and the shrieks of agony, 
despair, and woe pierced his very soul. In the room 
where he was hid, he saw a waking infant stretch forth 
its little arms to meet his advancing murderer, and smile 
at the ensanguined, glittering sword, wet with a mother's 
blood, and raised to shed its own-^yet it found no mercy. 
And when the dreadful silence, succeeded to the ra^e of 
death, and by its awful stillness proclaimed the last ene- 
my's unresisted empire — when he crept out from his con- 
cealment, the sights which he witnessed made him al- 
most wish himself out of such a world. 

The first object he saw was that disfigured infant on 
its gory bed, whom he had so lately seen with all the 
freshness of an opening flower ; its laughing eye now 
changed to dimness, and its dimpled smiles to the con* 
vulsive mortal pang. He went out of this room only to 
enter others that presented even greater spectacles of 
horror. Slain families were heaped together, children 
on the mangled bodies of parents that had vainly tried to 
protect them — wives in their lifeless husbands' arms ; 
while the pallid hue of death, and the crimsop stain of 
murder added their dreadful contrast to render the scene 
yet more striking and more full of woe. 

Sephora sickened at the recital, and the life that was 
so near being lost, seemed dearer to her than before, 
while the God who had preserved it in battle, and shel« 
tered it from the rage of the destroyer, was more than 
ever precious to her soul. 

Patrobus said, that he had met but with one mischance 
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during the siege : a slight wound on the shoulder from 
one of the Roman arrows; and this he considered more 
as a blessing than as a misfortune, as it had introduced 
him to a friend, who till he married, was the companion 
of his heart ; but since then, added Patrobus, though 
Vashni is settled on mount Carmel, yet we have rarely 
met I believe, Sephora, it is you who have made me so 
willing to neglect all my former friends. I was thinking 
last night when I was reading Nathan's parable, that in 
saying the poor man's lamb was unto him as a daughter, 
the prophet beautifully expressed in one word every idea 
that could be. conveyed, of endearment, of solace, and of 
love. Sephora could not be insensible to expressions of 
affection and approbation from the lips of such a father, 
yet the indirect praise his words conveyed, humbled, 
rather than exalted her, and the tear of gratitude and 
humility fell on his hand, while she felt herself utterly 
unworthy of such a parent. 

Patrobus again reverting to the siege of Jerusalem, 
told her that it was impossible to describe the general 
consternation when it was taken, and that, not merely 
on account of the loss of it, or the cruelties that were ex- 
ercised, but because of Herod's being established there 
as King. In all the various punishments which had been 
inflicted on them for running afler the abominations and 
idols of the surrounding nations and forsaking the living 
God, the throne of Judah had never before been filled 
by a stranger. But while this circumstance struck the 
greater part of their nation with dismay, he himself, and 
many others looked upon it as a happy omen of the 
speedy fulfilment of prophecy, and that the departing of 
the sceptre from Judah was a token that this was the 
reign in which the Messiah would appear. 

Patrobus then spoke of the conquests of Alexander, and 
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told her that the place where they then sat was still called 
the Yictor's plain, in memory of his having halted there 
for a few hours, more than three hundred years ago, 
when he was on his way from Tyre to Jerusalem, where 
he was going to chastise their nation for refusing to sub- 
mit to him, and for having nobly answered that they had 
sworn allegiance to Darius, and could not to another. 
Alexander having reached Gaza, the Jews hoped he had 
passed them by, but they were seized with the utmost 
consternation, w,hen they saw this resistless conqueror, 
before whom the world seemed to yield, turn again, and 
come pouring down like a destroying flood on their de- 
fenceless city. Defenceless shall we call it ? Who is so 
defended as those whom the Almighty surrounds with 
his shield ? To him they went in this hour of need, and 
from him they received succor, 

Jaddua, the high priest, being divinely warned, dress- 
ed himself in his pontifical robes and ornaments, the 
priests in their vestments, and the people in white gar- 
ments, and issuing out at one of the gates of the city in ' 
solemn procession met his approach on the heights of 
Sapho that overlooked the town. 

Their appearance Was singular, but what was the as- 
tonishment of Alexander's army to see the insulted con- 
queror who was come to kill and to destroy, prostrate 
himself before the high priest, and worship the incom- 
municable name he bore on his forehead. Then it was 
if ever, that he was truly great. 

Parmenio, who knew that the hearts of kings are in 
the hand of the Lord, and that he turneth them as seem- 
eth him good, asked him with surprise, how it was that 
he who was adored by every one, adored the high 
priest of the Jews? To whom he answered, "I do not 
tfdore him, but the God whom he worships. For when I 
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was at Dio, a city of Macedonia, while I consulted with 
myself of the conquest of Asia, I saw in my sleep this 
man attired as he now is, who bid me go boldly forward 
and assured me of victory/' 

Alexander then gave his hand to the high priest and 
entered the city in the midst of the procession, where he 
offered sacrifices to the only true God. And when he 
was shown the prophecies of Daniel, which speak so cir- 
cumstantially of him and his victories, his confidence of 
overcoming the Persians was abundantly confirmed, and 
he joyfully bid the Jews ask of him what favor they 
would. 

Thus the hours passed on in conversation that inter- 
ested them till it was time to pen the flock in their fold, 
when Sephora claimed her father's promise of showing 
her the rocky dale of Bethshan, where tradition reported, 
that a great king formerly had his palace, who once mak* 
ing a banquet, and inviting to it all the sorcerers of his 
country excepting the chief of them, who was so stung 
with rage and jealousy at the neglect, that he turned the 
palace, the river that ran before it and all within it, and 
about it into stone. But the familiar spirits that possess- 
ed the sorcerers, not being susceptible of such transfor- 
mation, they were often heard wailing and complaining 
in the rock. 

This story was considered as a mere fable by the most 
illiterate ; yet Sephora found it impossible to disunite the 
recollection of it from the place, and while her reason 
utterly disclaimed the marvellous tale, her imagination 
certainly felt its secret, though almost unacknowledged 
influence. 

The place was a heap of naked rock, where the blade 
of vegetation never grew, though surrounded on all sides 
by fertility. After walking some way through a chasm, 
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they got to a more open place, where the rocks on one 
side bore some rude resemblance to the gigantic but- 
tresses of the castle. And here it was that she started at 
the sound of the Cucuvaia's ory, and was chid by her 
father for her foolish fear. Thus memory, the great ma- 
gician of the mind, brought back the past and lived it 
o'er again. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Sephora determined not to say any thing to her moth- 
er of the mysterious noise she had heard in the night ; 
she thought it might have a bad effect on one already so 
disposed to melancholy, and as Pythunissa had often as- 
sured her that she slept perfectly well, she hoped she 
might not have heard any thing of it herself. 

Having settled this, her busy weary thoughts soon be- 
gan to lose themselves in forgetfulness ; she was now with 
her father in more uncertain scenes, saw the flowery 
mead suddenly transformed into a mazy wood, while as 
often as she cleared the sheep from its labyrinths, some 
scaring sound would drive them back — ^then they were 
all penned fast within the fold, and she wandering round 
and round, unknowing how to let them out. 

She had slumbered on for many hours past her usual 
time of rising, when she was roused by her mother's 
opening the door, and asked with a look and tone of 

4 
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more solicitude and affection than she had lately known, 
if she was well 1 

Joy and hope sprung like light to Sephora's bosom at 
hearing again something that sounded like the kindness 
of a parent's voice. 

On her answering she was well, but had not slept the 
beginning of the night, Pythouissa's looks were again 
overclouded with gloom, while she cast her dark pene- 
trating eyes with the most suspicious and inquisitive ex- 
pression on her daughter's countenance, as if she would 
have read her inmost thought ; but finding nothing there 
but sorrow, that her mother should be still such a prey to 
grief, she sat down buried in deep and gloomy medita- 
tion ; when Sephora, throwing herself on her knees be- 
fore her, and taking her hands within her own, said, 
"Oh, my dear mother, how can you suffer these thoughts 
to oppress you 1 I think I know what you feel, for I was 
once myself so near sinking into this state." 

"You, Sephora ! when V* exclaimed Pythonissa, as she 
started back and pushed her from her with surprise, 
with a smile, (if that could be called a smile, which had 
in it more of malignancy than benevolence) distorted 
her features.. 

"When, mother !" said Sephora, meekly, "when my 
poor father died, and for some months after ; but I felt, 
that to indulge in such soirow was to rebel against the 
decrees of God. I asked to be delivered from it, and he 
burst the cords of grief that bound my soul. I asked 
him to show me the way wherein I should go, and he be- 
came a light to my paths. Pray to him to comfort you as 
he has comforted me — pray to him for his Holy Spirit — 
pray to him that you may more, entirely place your trust 
on that promised Redeemer, who will make "reconcilia- 
tion for iniquity, and bring in an everlasting righteous- 
ness." 
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''No/' said Pythonissa faintlj, "I cannot pray :" and 
she rose to go, but Sephora detaining her hands^ said, 
''Do you say, that you cannot pray, my mother ; Oh then 
I beseech you, as I would if I saw the yawning gdph of 
destruction opening beneath your feet, that you go not 
out of this room till you have fallen down before the 
Almighty, and asked him for a new heart and a new 
spirit. Ask it as a famishing soul would a morsel of 
bread ; ask it as a condemned criminal would sue to his 
monarch for his life. His is a throne of royal mercy, at 
which none ever begged in vain. Our God is long suf^ 
fering, ready to pardon, and slow to anger, of great 
kindness, and not willing that any should perish." 

Pythonissa seemed much agitated, and said with great 
emotion — some other time ; I cannot now, indeed I can- 
not now, Sephora. 

Her daughter did not dare to detain her any longer ; 
but wheii she had left the room,^ she poured forth the fer- 
vent desires of her own soul, and by petitions washed in 
tears and urged by sighs, carried her reluctant mother to 
the gates of heaven. 

The consciousness of having performed a painful and 
difficult duty which she had long wished to discharge ; 
the hope that her prayer might be heard, and above all, 
the comfort she felt from having cast her care upon one 
who was able to succor her, shed unutterable peace over 
her mind, and she arose from her knees, serene, consol- 
ed and invigorated. 

The sun, in the material world, when he calmly breaks 
forth afler the lowering storm is past, and sheds his radi- 
ant beams on all the myriad liquid gems of light, when 
nature puts on more than the freshness of her vernal 
beauty ; when every herb yields incense, and the air is 
all one minghng mass of breathing sweets ; — even this 
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conveys but an imperfect image of that joyful renovation 
which the mourning soul, experiences, when it has car- 
ried all its sorrows, and laid them on the bosom of its 
God. 

When Pythonissa and Sephora met, they said but lit- 
tle, and neither of them reverted to what had passed. 
No two minds could exhibit a more complete contrast 
than theirs did this morning, the first, all tumult, and the 
last all peace. 

It shows how little happiness consists in exterior things, 
for in regard to these they were both alike. It also 
shows how easily a hurrying world, that only looks for 
happiness where it sees a glare, may be mistaken in the 
judgment it forms of the wretched and the joyful. Py- 
thonissa, notwithstanding the commotion of her mind, 
seemed less sad than usual. The very conflict of her 
soul took off from that dark stillness of thought that usu- 
ally involved her ; while her daughter felt such a heaven- 
ly calm within her breast, that a casual observer might 
have mistaken the profi>undness of her peace for a root- 
ed sorrow. 

Sephora's work lay this day in her garden, which lost 
all its superior neatness when Patrobus died. For many 
months afler that event it was entirely neglected ; and 
when Sephora first entered it, she thought she saw in it 
an image of her own disordered mind. Here the hasty 
growing weeds had quite usurped and overwhelmed the 
ground where the useful vegetable had been sown. 
There, the unsustained rank crops had fallen to the 
ground in heaps oh each other, matted and decaying by 
their own luxuriance. The smooth mown walk, now 
waving with grass ; the gardening tools, once so polished 
by the brightening hand of labor, now dark and rough 
with slothful rust ; the arborous retreat from mid-day toil 
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where industry had so often reposed, now almost denied 
an entrance to the weary, for the honey-suckle, the vine, 
and the rose seemed to have conspired together to close 
its flowery porch. All proclaimed, tn^ this spot once 
had a master, but that he was now no more. 

Sephora set herself to rectify these evils, but they al- 
most^mocked her toil. She had no one to assist her in 
any of her domestic concerns but one old servant, who 
had been born in their family, and had passed his life in 
its service, the best part of which was now gone by ; if 
that part may be called the best which is most distin- 
guished by bodily vigor and unabated activity. But if 
the looking back on a long, useful, though humble course ; 
and forward to a well-grounded hope of a happy immor- 
tality ought to be more esteemed, then, the best part of 
Zepho's life still remained. This faithful servant had 
known Patrobus from his birth, and Sephora listened 
with delight to all the stories he was fond of telling of 
her father's boyish days. It was true he had not much 
novelty in his anecdotes, but he made up in repetition 
what he wanted in variety. Some . few things seemed 
written on the old man's brain as with an iron pen, and 
they, like ancient chieflains, still dressed in the fashion' 
of their youth, boldly kept their ground, and suffered no 
intruder to molest them. 

Sephora listened with unwearied interest to the many 
times told tale of how Patrobus first lisped out Zepho's 
name, as he was carrying home a wounded kid ; and 
how he looked, and how the tears came in his meekened 
eye as he stroked the suffering creature. Then the old 
man would point out the exact spot where they stood, and 
Sephora almost fancied that she saw her father in the 
swathes of infancy. Even the hisUary of his boyish days, 
that age of mischief, noise, and sportive vacancy, partook 

4* 
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much of the gentle and thoughtful character of his afler 
life ; though instances were not wanting of more heroic 
achievements. 

One of the most favorite narrations be§an by relating 
how fearlessly Patrobus, when only twelve years old, pur- 
sued a wolf that had attacked their flock. But as this 
history became much more extended, and ended by pro- 
claiming how Zepho himself had finally subdued the de- 
predator, it may be doubted whether his young master's 
fame or his own was nearest to his heart when he gave 
this detail. But be this as it may, Sephora listened to it 
always with attention and complacency. 

Since the death of Patrobus, or at least since that pe- 
riod when his daughter resumed her habits of industry, 
this old man had chiefly been employed in tending the 
flock, that Sephora might not be so detached from her 
mother. But afler they were penned in the fold, he used 
to come and do the rougher work of the garden. 

No one was more ready for exertion and labor than 
Zepho, but the will in him was far beyond the power : 
yet he seemed to forget that his strength was decayed, 
and talked with all the vigor of youth, as he stood and 
looked round on his work ; but when he had turned over 
a few spadesful of earth, he went on more feebly, and 
when he rested for breath, his thoughts wandered back 
to the past, he almost forgot what he was about ; and 
such a confusion came over his mind, that he scarcely 
knew which of the three generations in whose service he 
had been successively employed, he was now working for ; 
while he quite forgot that he was then standing still and 
exerting himself for none of them. 

Zepho tiever seemed astonished or distressed at the 
little progress he made in his work ; and yet, when he 
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began his next evening's labor, he always talked as large- 
ly as before of what he should do. 

With only such an assistant, much of the beauty and 
much of the use of the garden depended on Sephora ; 
for her .mother now never assisted her ; — but what was 
her joy this morning, as she raised her head from tying 
up a trailing azalea, to see Pythonissa ' standing by her, 
and hear her ask what work she could do. 

Sephora's thoughts glanced round the garden with a 
spirit's swiftness, to see what there was to do, that was 
most likely to amuse, and least liable to fatigue her. At 
last she fixed on the bed of choicest flowers, which she 
asked her to clear from weeds ; while she herself prepar- 
ed some ground for seeds, and oflen, as she was thus en- 
gaged, she stole a look from her work to cast on her 
mother ; and when she saw gloominess overspreading her 
countenance, she blamed herself for the employment she 
had given her, for she feared those flowers which had 
been the pride of the garden might too forcibly recall the 
past. 

The plants that grew there were not such as were 
commonly found in that part of Palestine. They had 
been collected by Patrobus in his various annual visits to 
Jerusalem at the season of the Passover. 

At these times he generally varied liis route, and by 
that means was well acquainted with most parts of his 
country, nor did he find his heart the less disposed to cel- 
ebrate his Creator's mercy, from surveying more of the 
beauty, the bounty, and the magnificence of his works. 

Sephora knew the history of all these plants and the 
places where they grew. On her father's return after 
these yearly separations, as soon as the first joy of meet- 
ing was over, the next delight was to search the basket 
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for the new plants, and learn from whence thej came, 
and all that he had seen while away. 

Here were assembled the native of the arid rock and 
luxurious plain, the springing valley and the Alpine hight, 
the sombrous wood and free born wild, the margin of the 
fertile streams and sandy shore, that counts the dashing 
of the ceaseless waves. All these had met together on 
this level bed, though each in its peculiar soil. 

Here Sephora, as in a book, would read her father's 
travels, and had often made him smile, by reminding him 
of circumstances connected with the gathering of these 
plants, or the places where they grew, which he had him- 
self forgotten, but which her fond affection and youthful 
memory had treasured up. 

This bed of flowers had been her earliest care, when 
first she resumed her habits of diligence ; and though 
every part of the garden teemed with endearing recol- 
lections, this was the spot of ground she loved the best ; 
and knowing how many tender thoughts were connected 
with it in her own mind, and seeing her mother look sad, 
she naturally concluded it might have the same kihd of 
influence over hers, and froin the peculiar depressions 
she labored under, that it might make her feel more of 
the anguish than the luxury of grief 

She, therefore, asked her to change employments with 
her, hoping by this means to break the chain of her 
^oomy meditations. 

Pythonissa seemed mechanically to accept her daugh- 
ter's offer. She took the rake from her, and moved it 
backwards and forwards, but evidently without any con- 
sideration of what she was doing ; and Sephora on tak- 
ing her work, found that she had latterly indiscriminate- 
ly rooted up both flowers and weeds. 

She looked among the rubbish for her favorites, and 
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her tears fell fast upon them as she placed them again in 
the ground. Bat whether it was the disordered state of 
her mother's mind, or seeing her father's beloved work 
destroyed, or the thought of the mouldering hand that 
first had planted them, that pressed upon her heart and 
made her weep, we cannot say. Tears are often a com- 
pound, as well as a simple, and the most subtle alchymist 
cannot always trace them to their source. 



CHAPTER V. 



Pythonibsa, notwithstanding her fit of gloomy ab- 
sence, certainly seemed much better this day than she 
had lately done. She sought, instead of shunning her 
daughter's company, and at night, asked what was her 
work for the morrow, as she intended to help her again. 

Sephora, delighted to hear her say this, answered, that 
she had intended to gather olives, bat there were several 
other things nearer home that wanted doing, and she 
should like that employment best that her mother f^. 
most inclined for. Pythonissa had no choice, so it was^ 
decided that they should go for the olives. 

The finest grew about two miles from their cottage, on 
the borders of a small lake, and this was the place they 
always went to, to gather them. The direct road to it 
lay by the tomb of Patrobus, but Sephora was afiraid it 
would be too much for her mother's spirits to go by a 
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place that would naturally awaken such sorrowful recol- 
lections. Yet she did not shun to pass this spot herself, 
for she felt it a luxury rather than a grief to walk slowly 
by it, or to linger for a moment near the mournful cave. 

Not that she sought for the living among the dead. 
She knew that her father was not there. When she 
thought of him, (and she was seldom long without think- 
ing of him) her fancy followed him to heaven, and not 
to the tomb. Yet did this narrow dwelling recall many 
retrospective visions that were pleasing to her mind, fad- 
ed, it might be that they sometimes were by distance, or 
still oflener dimmed by tears, but still they were pleasant 
visions. 

The lake on the banks of which the olives grew, com- 
municated with, and indeed terminated at one end the 
valley of contending streams. Sej^hora proposed that 
they should go through the valley to it ; that they should 
descend the path through the wood behind the cottage, 
and pursue the course of the brook till they came to the 
lake. And to prevent her mother from being tired by 
going this circuitous route, advised her to ride to the olive 
ground on the ass, (who was always a principal per- 
sonage in these expeditions, for he carried the fruit) and 
then she would only have to walk back again. 

This was agreed to, and on the morrow they break- 
fasted together comfortably, if not cheerfully, and set for- 
ward for their work. Pythonissa and Emmor first, and 
Sephora following with the basket of provisions slung on 
the crook over her shoulder, which she took to shake 
and bend down the olive boughs, and in her left hand a 
bundle of fishing poles with net-pouches attached to the 
ends of them, to lay in the lake and entrap its heedless 
habitants. ■ 

They took the path that led immediately to the place 
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where the echo was that had delighted Sephora so much 
by its unexpected reply. She reminded her mother of it 
as they were going along, and said she should like that 
she should hear it. And just as she got there, the idea 
struck her that she might take that opportunity of saying 
something that would be likely to excite devotion in her 
mother's mind. 

The Hebrew language, from the various modifications 
of its melodious sounds was easily susceptible of a kind 
of unpremeditated verse, for which Sephora had a natur- 
al tdent, and with a mind well stored with sacred lore, 
and a most ardent desire to see her mother restored to 
permanent comfort, she immediately began. 

'^O God, thou art my God, praise waiteth for thee. 
How manifold are thy works ; in wisdom hast thou made 
them all. Thou sendest forth thy spirit and ^ey are 
created, thou lookest on the earth and it trembleth, thou 
touchest the hills and they smoke. 

''The wicked, also, tremble at thy power ; the evil doers 
are afraid of thy justice ; the concealed transgression is 
not hidden from thee. 

''Yet is thy mercy greater than thine indignation, and 
thy Ipving . kindness far exceeds thy displeasure. Thou 
extendest the golden sceptre rather than the glittering 
spear, and calleth to us to have pity on ourselves. 

"Thou dost not willingly afflict the children of men, 
nor wilt thou suffer thy truth to fail. Though for a little 
moment thou mayest hide thy face, yet with everlasting 
mercies wilt thou have compassion on all who seek thee. 

"The floods of light shall break in upon the darkened 
soul, and the mountain stream shall be less pure than 
him whom the Lord hath cleansed. 

"The everlasting hills are less steadfast than his love, 
and when the foundations of the world are as though 
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they had never been, the just shall still stand in his - 
sight." 

Pythonissa listened with attention, and when the echo 
answered to the third stanza, she burst into tears. It was 
long since she had been so affected, and Sephora saw her 
with gratitude in this more softened state. Yet she would 
not appear to observe it, neither would she weaken those 
impressions, which she hoped would be working good in 
her mother's mind, by speaking of inferior things, and 
she followed her, walking silently, though not compan- 
ionless through the winding valley. 

She heard the voice of the creation uttering the praise 
of the Creator. The rocks fringed with the many col- 
ored leaves of autumn ; the bold cliffs presenting all the 
varied lines of nature ; the hills crowned with cedars, 
and the vallies decked with odorous shrubs ; the clear 
silent stream that scarcely seemed to flow ; the dewy 
flowers that grew along its banks, on which the industri- 
ous bee ffew from bell to bell, and painted butterflies ex- 
panded and closed their glittering wings ; the goats and 
antelopes, that seemed to breathe the very air of liberty, 
some peeping into the vale below, others skipping from 
crag to crag, or browsing on the dizzy bight. All these 
objects seen through the medium of a grateful heart, 
made her find 'Hongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, sermons in stones, and God in everything." c 

Nor was the lake itself an object incapable of yielding 
delight and instruction. It lay in the bosom of a stately 
amphitheatre of hills that rose almost perpendicularly 
from its margin, sheltering it from the ruffling breeze, 
and keeping it in perfect peace like him whose mind is 
stayed upon his God ; while the liquid mirror adorned 
and honored its protector by reflecting back the everlast- 
ing bights that tranquilized it. 
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Often, though, was this beautiful image looked for in 
vain. The failing tempest deformed the surface of the 
reflector, or the wintry torrent stirred up the turbid foun- 
dation till not a vestige of its calm beauty remained. 

Sephora had often contemplated this lake, and thought 
that it fM'esented but too just and too mournful a picture 
of her own inconstant soul, that sometimes seemed 
peaceful and benign as its Creator and Preserver, and 
sometimes was tossed with tumultuous passions, as if it 
had never known his image or his love. 

On the top of that hill, round whose base the olives 
grew, and almost inaccessible from its steepness, was a 
cavern called the lunatic's den. It had formerly been 
inhabited for many years by one who professed the £s- 
sene philosophy. 

The Essenes were one of the most .famous sects of the 
Jews. They had all things in common, they all dressed 
alike, and were clothed entirely in white. The utmost 
cleanliness prevails amongst them, and they practised 
numerous austerities. When they spoke it was always 
in turn ; they never swore ; and lived by rule and not 
according to inclination. They held adversity in con- 
tempt ; they believed in the immortality of the soul ; and 
thought that after death the good lived beyond the ocean 
seas, in a place of pleasure, where they are never molest- 
ed with rain, nor cold, nor heat, but have always a sweet 
and pleasant region ; but that the souls of the wicked go 
to a very tempestuous place, always full of the lamenta- 
tion of those that are to be punished. 

The man who had lived in the den, had entered 4his 
society ^and brought a large possession to its common 
stock ; but no one could trace where he came from, or 
what had been his former life. He was not at first de- 
ranged in his mind, but overwhelmed either with grief or 

5 
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remorse, and he seemed to seek in the strictness and 
outward purity of this sect, relief for a wounded mind. 
But finding none, he quitted society, and hid himself in 
this den, living only on the spontaneous fruits of the 
earth, and never laying up any winter store. 

Pairobus when a boy, had oflen attempted to speak to 
him, and had many times contrived tos cross his path. 
But he only turned his eyes wildly or mournfully on him, 
shook his head, or brandished his arm, and fled, or stalk- 
ed away, according as his humor happened to be. 

Once, and only once, when he fdlowed him with looks 
and words of sorrow, the maniac turned with a benig- 
nant smile, and raised his withered hand over the strip- 
ling's glossy hair as if to bless him, but suddenly with- 
drawing it, began to wound himself with briars and flints, 
as if he mourned some broken vow. 

This poor unfortunate had often been seen on moon- 
light nights, (at which time his disorder raged the most) 
the pale beams falling on his snowy raiment, w^alking 
frantically down the valley, and looking like its. troubled 
spirit. At these times he would gather deadly herbs and 
crush them for their juice. Then he would return with 
a slow step dragging a heavy fragment of the rock to the 
borders of the lake, look cautiously and fearfully round 
and plunge it in, while the lunatic answered the sudden 
dash of the waters with a groan of horroc 

At other times he walked with folded arms that rested 
on his breast, as if an infant nestled there ; then danc- 
ed them in the air, then stood amazed as if he had let 
something drop, then suddenly scratching up the earth 
would dig a hole, and heaping it again, would shape it 
like a baby's grave, and strew it thick with lilies and 
mountain thyme. Then would he sit down beside it, and 
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rest his fevered brain upon his bnrning hand, and. there 
his watchers lefi him. 

These little graves were often iband up and down the 
valley, covered with half faded flowers, and claiming the 
tribute of a starting tear or passing sigh for the afflicted 
being who raised them. 

In other parts were seen mangled heaps of hemlock, 
and bundles of the deadly night-shade with its mournful 
drooping bells, crushed between two stones. And thus 
it was made doubtful whether it were crime or sorrow 
that mqst preyed upon his mind. But be it which it 
might, it called for compassion. Man, proud man, omits 
to pass sentence on the wretch whose soul is torn by re- 
morse. At the sound of his groans. Justice drops her 
sword, the fillet falls from her brow, and her stern looks 
are changed at once to those of dove-eyed pity. 

This poor creature's weight of grief was often in Pat- 
robus' thoughts, though he was then of an age not apt to 
think of sorrow. He used to scatter food for him in the 
valley at times when the earth produced no fruit. He 
sought for him one winter when the weather having been 
more than usually severe, and he had not seen him in 
any of his usual haunts, he feared he might suffer from 
famine. 

He climed up to his den, but found him not ; but his 
flinty couch seemed to bear the bleeding marks pf self" 
inflicted torture. He looked up and down the valley, and 
inquired for him among the neighboring shepherds ; but 
no one could tell any thing of him. Some supposed that 
he had destroyed himself, and others, that he had retreat- 
ed to some more cheerless spot. This lake indeed look- 
ed more like the abode of spotless innocence, than tor- 
turing guilt; yet probably the poor maniac chose the 
place as most suitable to nourish penitence and remorse. 
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Alas ! that any should not know who alone binds up 
the wounded mind, and heals by pouring in the bakn of 
his most precious mercy. 



CHAPTER VI 



Sephora had often listened with all the avidity of 
youth for the wonderful, to the history of this mysterious 
man, and this day, having from her mother's assistance, 
finished her work much sooner than usual, the fancy 
struck her of scrambling up to the den, and sometimes 
by catching hold of the tufls of heath or yellow broom, 
sometimes by setting her foot on the roots of the olives 
that had fantastically twisted themselves above the earth, 
she climbed up to it; but when she got there, found 
nothing iR particular to reward her toil, biit the pleasure 
bf having overcome difficulties. 

The cavern was much like a hundred others she had 
seen, and there was nothing .to make it interesting but 
the recollection of the wretched being who had inhabited 
it. Two little panting kids, which seemed as if they had 
tired themselves with play, had now got possession of it, 
and were lying down in the extremity of its deep shade, 
but on Sephora's entering, rose up, and half in frolic, 
half in fright, bounded past her, and perched themselves 
upon a jutting crag to watch her movements. She could 
not help contrasting this playful scene with the misery 
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with which this rocky den must formerly hare groaned, 
and each seemed hightened by being set in opposition to 
the other. She was soon ready to descend the hill again 
to her mother, but first stopped a few moments at the 
mouth of the cave to loqk at that extended prospect, 
which must have given the poor recluse such an ample 
view of the world he had quitted. 

Towers and misty cities, woods and rivers, hill and 
dale, plains covered with browsing flocks, corn fields 
thick with sheaves, and echoing with the voice of labor, 
and cloud-ci^ped mountaius, were spread before her ; 
while the tranquil lake lay stretched beneath her feet, 
surrounded by its fringed and verdant ramparts. Such a 
scene might well induce her to linger ; she could have 
looked on it with delight for hours, but she thought that 
perhaps her mother would be impatient for her return, 
and would not indulge herself by remaining any longer. 

She found yet more difficulty in descending the hill, 
than she had in dimbing it, and wondered how the poor 
lunatic could so often have got up and down in safety. 
When she reached the bottom, the sun was declining, 
and tinging the western clouds with gold and purple. It 
was time for them to be going home, she took up her 
fishing poles from the water, and with them many of the 
finny beauties of the lake, which, as they floundered on 
the ouzy bank, showed all the varying colors of that 
hand that dyed the peacock's plumes. Then fastening 
the covered baskets on the ass, she put in the olives, and 
spread grass over them, on which she laid the fish, and 
thus all things were quickly arranged for their return. 
She proposed to her mother to go back the way they 
came ; but Pythonissa would not agree to it, and prefer- 
ed the nearer path. Sephora tried to dissuade her from it, 
but could not ; so when they had gone about half a furlong 
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through the valley, they turned short to the lefl through 
a gap in the rock, called the pass of Hadessa, and as^ 
cended the wood by a gradual acclivity, till they came to 
their family burying ground. It v^as a clear space in the 
centre of the wood, bordered in part by low rocks which 
had been excavated for tombs, and in part by ancient 
trees that stretched their umbrageous branches over them, 
and looked as if they might have seen many successive 
generations deposited beneath their shades. Sephora 
scarcely knew that she breatbed as she entered this spot. 
The fear of the effect it might have on her mother, add- 
ed to what she always felt as she trod this sacred ground, 
quite harrowed up her mind with doleful thought. They 
walked quietly across the grassy court that scarcely heard 
their footfall. No sound was there, "or none that hin- 
dered thought.** The whisperings of the evening breeze 
that swept over the top of the trees, and the murmurings 
of the ringdoves that had built their nests in the cypress 
that shaded her father's tomb, were all that was heard, 
and these sounded more like the hush than the voice of 
nature. 

She looked towards the hallowed cave, and saw the 
ferns and briony had already sprung up and half conceal- 
ed the stone that closed it. She well remembered her 
sensations when she saw that stone placed there, and the 
mournful procession turned again to seek their empty 
dwelling. She feared that her mother must feel tliese 
sad recollections even more than she herself did, and she 
did not dare to look towards her till they had again im- 
merged into the wood ; when she cast a look of appre- 
hension on her, expecting to see her overcome with 
gloomy sadness ; but it was no such thing, her counten- 
ance expressed nothing but its usual inanity, when not 
sunk in mournful thought or roused by peevishness and 
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aoger, for the soft and gentle passions seldom animated it. 
Sephora, though relieved from her fears, felt half dis- 
satisfied to see no sign of fond recollection, no token of 
departed happiness as she passed that spot where so mach 
of her own lay entombed. She was much surprised too 
at this indifference, and began to muse in her mind 
whether it could be grief for her father's loss that occa« 
sioned the dejection of her mother. She knew of no 
other cause for sorrow, yet it was strange that she should 
pass his grave for the first time, as far as she knew, since 
he had been laid in it, without any apparent remem* 
brance of him. But she tried to drive away perplexing 
thought, and only to feel thankful that whatever the cause 
of her mother's gloom might be, she had been free from 
it this day. She did not doubt but change of scene, and 
having had some occupation to employ her mind, had 
very much contributed to her greater cheerfulness, and 
as she knew that their rural works, would in a few weeks 
be chiefly over ; that the olives would be gathered in, 
the corn-fields cleared, and the time of the vintage past, 
she began considering ivhat would be most likely to a^ 
^ford permanent employment and amusement during the 
winter season. She thought their old and long neglect- 
ed occupation of wicker-work would most probably in- 
terest her. She immediately proposed it by turning to 
her, and saying, she should like to begin their basket** 
making again, and asked her mother if she would go 
with her on the morrow afler the next, to cut some of 
the autumnal shoots of the osier. 

The day following was the Sabbath, it was also the 
tenth of the month Tisri, the great day of atonement, 
the day on which the high priest, throwing aside his pon- 
tifical robes, sent away the scape-goat into the wilder^ 
ness laden with all the sins of the childern of Israel — ^the 
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day on which he afterwards resumed liis priestly vest- 
ments, and was admitted within the veil into the holiest 
of holies. 

Sephora felt that this was a day much to be observed 
to the Lord ; she kept it by fasting, in silence, solitude, 
and devotion. She communed with her own heart in her 
chamber, and was still. She sought out her spirit, and 
c<Hnpared it with the holy law of God. Where is the 
heart that does not instinctively shrink from such a scru- 
tiny ? Where is the heart that will stand beJR>re the shin- 
ing of the candle of the Lord, and discover no pollution 
there ? No crossed pride, no cankering care, no paint- 
ed vanity, no gilded pomp, no tainted vice, no slanderous 
breath, no black ingratitude to God or man, no withering 
envy, no unhallowed love, no niche in which some earth- 
ly idol is enshrined, that claims the secret homage of 
the soul, to which the willing thoughts resort, towards 
which they press, and throng, and prostrate themselves, 
and there remaining, cleave to the sordid or the sensual 
lust. Where is the heart that can say, I am wholly free 
from all these things ? 

Wherever it might be, Sephora felt too surely it was not 
with her. She compared herself with the. most careless 
and the most sinful of her fellow-creatures, and could not 
tell but they might be acting more up to their ideas of 
what was right than she w^s to hers, and if so, which was 
the most guilty ? She found no satisfaction on reflecting 
on her own worth, or in comparing herself with that of 
others ; her only comfort was to sit low at the Almighty's 
feet, and trust to his swift winged and overshadowing 
mercy, for bearing away all her sins into the land of for- 
getfulness, and throwing over her trembling soul the veil 
of his own righteovsness and glory. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



PvTHONissA had agreed to go on the morrow to the 
osier groves, but when the morning came it was rainy, 
and they employed themselves in their household concerns 
till noon, when the sun dispelling the clouds, and shining 
with animating lustre on the refreshed earth, they, as 
soon as their dinner was over, set out towards the place 
where the willows grew, turning to the right along the 
verge of the shaggy banks of the river. They had not 
gone far before they heard the sound of music borne 
along by the stream. Sephora guessed that it was the 
hymeneal minstrelsy of one of her young friends, whose 
marriage she had been invited to attend, but which she 
had refused to do, because she did not like to leave her 
mother. They soon saw the procession coming towards 
them, and another advancing in a contrary direction on 
the opposite bank of the river. Both of these bands 
were alike, excepting that the one carried lamps in their 
hands, and the other instruments of music. They each 
consisted of ten girls, habited in white, with flowing hair, 
and chaplets of flowers on their head, and their wrists 
and ancles encircled with chains of gold, and hung round 
with bells. The one advancing towards them was play- 
ing on various instruments of music, and moving in 
graceful dance, to which their tinkling orn ancients sound- 
ed harmonious time. They preceded the betrothed bride, 
who, covered with a veil that almost met the ground, 
walked slowly between her father and mother. The two 
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first and two last of the virgin minstrels played on the 
timbrels, and the three other pair on the pipe, the si&- 
trum, and the dulcimer. Sometimes they performed al- 
together, sometimes in succession ; then the instruments 
paused, and their voices raised the hymeneal hymn, which 
was a sort of prayer for the happiness of the married. 
The parents' voice did not join in this, but doubtless their 
hearts were not mute, and there was a melody there 
which was heard in heaven. 

When the procession came opposite to where the other 
was stationed, the music and dancing ceased, while the 
bride and her parents toolc leave, and fell into each oth- 
er's arms with speechless tenderness and affection. Who 
could have supposed that this was the accomplished wish, 
the moment they had all been looking forward to as the 
consummation of their desires. 

Perhaps we are often more strikingly convinced of the 
insufficiency of human felicity in the possession of our 
hopes, than we are in the fulfilment of our fears. The 
best gifls of life are rather an exchange than an uncon- 
ditional acquisition of happiness, and we shall generally 
find that some darling comfort is to be resigned, some 
Ishmael and his mother to be thrust into the wilderness, 
when the child of promise is received. 

Sephora waited to see her friend conveyed by her hus- 
band to a bqat decked with flowers, which wafled her 
over the river, and then go forward with still more falter- 
ing steps towards his abode, preceded by the opposite 
band, while her own friends turned back, and walked 
half joyfully, half disconsolately, towards the dwelling 
which they now thought had lost its dearest ornament. 

Sephora and Pythonissa went with them as far as their 
road lay in the same direction, and then went forward 
towards the place where the osiers grew. It was a sort 
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of chasm on the banks of the Kishon, where the waters, 
being unconfined by their usual bounds, at flood-time 
flowed up the country, and made that marshy kind of 
ground in which the willow likes to grow. Several tur^ 
built huts, shaded by oak and palm trees, stood on a 
gently rising ground by the side of the osier beds. 

Sephora had scarcely begun her work, when a little 
boy came running to her out of one of them, and asked 
her to come and see his grandfather, who was very ill, 
and they feared going to die. She readily obeyed this 
summons, and following her conductor, entered a miser- 
able cottage, where sickness, poverty, and hopeless grief 
seemed to have taken up their abode. How glorious to 
be sought for as the instrument of turning out such in- 
mates ; how delightful, to bring comfort to the disconso- 
late ; nay, even the attempt is happiness, though not 
crowned with success. The wounds of pity do not 
rankle like those of pride, but yield a soothing balm that 
assuages all its own grief, even when it fails to alleviate 
that of others. The cabin into which Sephora now en- 
tered consisted of 6ne large room, crowded with inhabit- 
ants, and littered over with dusty, broken furniture ; the 
walls and floor were of clay, and there was nothing more 
like a ceiling than the naked raflers. 

The rain which had fallen in the morning, had pene- 
trated the roof in several places, and made the ground 
below quite plashy ; yet, beneath this leaky thatch, the 
kind affections and the social virtues throve, more 4han 
they oden do in the stately palace. In the centre of this 
humble dwelling stood the stem of an oak, which seemed 
to form the chief support of the building, and round 
this were hung several fishing nets in different stages of 
progress, with the needles dangling to them. Skeins and 
balls of packthread were suspended still higher ; and a 
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pruning hook leaned against this rustic pillar, and seem^ 
ed to have been employed in removing the work from 
one' place to another, and taking down the twine to re- 
plenish the exhausted needles. 

In one corner of the room stood a table, with the cold 
remains of their slender, but almost untasted meal. 
Two little children, who could scarcely reach to help 
themselves, one with a large knife in its hand, and the 
other with a crust of black bread, were dragging about 
the provisions, while a thin hungry looking dog, with his 
head laid sideways on the table, was licking the unsavory 
platter. No one was attending to this scrambling group. 
The elder members of the family were all assembled 
round a tattered bed, on which lay a venerable looking 
old man. His sight was gone ; and every feature was 
strongly marked with the deep ridge and furrow of age ; 
yet there was something in his appearance that excited 
admiration rather than disgust. The top of his head 
was bald ; but his hoary hairs, (that crown of glory if 
found in the way of righteousness) hung in waving ring- 
lets round his face, and shaded his pallid countenance. 
On one side stood his daughter holding an infant intone 
arm, while with the other hand she strove to adjust his 
pillow, so that his weary head might find rest on it. 
His son sat below her on the corner of the bed, with his 
face bowed down, vainly striving to conceal his tears, for 
his sobs were audible. Two boys and three girls of dif> 
ferent ages, stood mournfully round their beloved grand- 
father, looking with anguish on his dying form. 

Sephora, whose sympathy was always ready for the un- 
fortunate, was much affected at this scene. The poor 
old man could scarcely speak, and seemed ready to faint ; 
he had not eaten for several days, and nature was nearly 
exhausted. 
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Sephora had nothing with her, but she thought some of 
the cordials she had at home might bring relief to him; 
or if not to him, to his distressed family, who had noth- 
ing to offer that could comfort them even with the hope 
of doing him good. She hesitated for a moment about 
leaving her mother, but one of the girls promised to stay 
with her, and help her to cut the osiers while she went 
for the medicine. 

The house was more than a mile off; but Sephora was 
always active, and her feet never moved with greater 
swiftness than when on some errand of mercy. She was 
soon there, and ran immediately into her mother's room, 
where she kept her store of simples ; but here she was so 
surprised, that she almost forgot what it was that she 
came for ; for on opening the door, the first thing she 
saw was a tall black looking man, standing in the middle 
of the room. His dress was of a different kind from any 
she had ever seen before, and his physiognomy was to 
the full as singular as his garb ; dark, overarching eye 
brows ; a long bushy beard, and a countenance that ex- 
pressed all the cunning and malignant passions. 

A being altogether so singular and wild in his appear- 
ance and. demeanor, would have startled her in any situ- 
ation, much more, in this. He, on his part, seemed in 
almost equal confusion at seeing her ; though he could 
not be aware of the terror his presence had inspired, for 
her face was quite concealed by her wimple. He told 
her he was a traveller, who had called to see her father 
and mother, whom he had formerly known, and finding 
no one in the first room he went into, he had walked 
into the others to see if any one was at home. Sephora 
told him where he might find her mother if he would re- 
turn with her. This he declined doing, and also to tell his 
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name, saying, he should most likely call again on his re- 
tarn from the journey he was at present going on. 

They went out of the cottage together, but took dif- 
ferent roads; the traveller struck into the wood, and Se- 
phora went along the banks of the river. She hastened 
on to make up for the time she had lost in talking to the 
stranger, who at least more than divided her thoughts 
with the poor dying old man. 

She was soon out of sight of the cottage, but when 
she had gone some distance where a bend in the Kishon 
gave another view of it, she turned her head, scarcely 
knowing what she looked round for, when she thought 
she saw part of the stranger's black mantle just floating 
into the cottage again. She did not like the appearance 
of this mysterious being, and felt rather uncomfortable at 
the idea of his going to their cottage again, when he 
must know that no one was at home in it. However, she 
pursued her way with her bottle of medicine till she reach- 
ed the turf cabin, when she had the satisfaction to see it . 
revive the poor old man, and raise the drooping spirits of 
a weeping family. He was soon so much recovered as to 
be able to sit up in his bed and talk to her. He asked 
who she was ; and when he heard it was the daughter of 
Patrobus who had succored him, it seemed like another 
cordial to his heart. He said he had known him well, 
that he had served under him at the siege of Jerusalem, 
at which time he lost his sight. A stone from one of the 
Roman war engines struck oat one of his eyes, and a 
fever followed, during which he lost the use of the other; 
that throughout this illness, Patrobus was so kind and at- 
tentive to him, that he was more like his servant than his, 
master, and he got his friend Vashni to come and see 
him, and try what he could do for the recovery of his eye- 
sight; but that their joint care was unavailing ; it did 
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not please God to restore him the blessing of vision. 
His life only was spared ; and as soon as he was suffi- 
ciently, recovered to bear a removal, he was sent into the 
country through the gate opening into the narrow valley 
of Acre, of which the enemy had not then been able to 
get possession ; that Patrobus had stayed out the remain- 
der of the siege ; but, when war was over, and he return* 
ed to his patrimonial possessions, they, had occasionally 
seen each other, and talked over old times. ''I remem- 
ber in particular," said the old man, ''his coming here 
one Sabbath with the book of Isaiah in his hand, and 
beginning to unroll it, he said he was come to read it to 
me, and make me a partaker of the best gift he inherits 
ed from his forefathers. I thanked him, but told him I 
did not wish to hear it ; that I knew the commandments, 
and many good texts from the phylacteries of the Phar- 
isees ; that I had never done harm to any man ; and this 
was learning and religion enough for me. I have often 
since wondered at myself, that I should be so ill manner- 
ed as to refuse to hear him. To be sure he had cause 
enough to be offended, considering how much I had for- 
merly been obliged to him, and that he was so much 
above me in life, and had taken this trouble on my ac- 
count. But, instead of showing any anger, he took my 
hand, and said with a voice of affection that I seem still 
to bear, 'Nicanpr, you think that you have religion 
enough, but you may not always think so; you may per- 
haps live to feel the want of a peace of heart which this 
book could teach you how to obtain. Should that time . 
ever come, send for me ; we have been fellow soldiers in 
the turmoils of this life — our lot is now cast together in 
these more peaceful sceifes — and I hope we shall be com- 
patriots in that glorious world that lies beyond the grave, 
i^ficanor, if ever I should get there, (as through the mer- 
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its of my promised Redeemer I do not doubt but I shall) 
I think I should be sorry to miss you.' 

"There was something so tender and compassionate in 
his voice and manner, that, as he gently shut the door, I 
felt the tears start to i(ny sightless eyes. It seemed then, 
and for long, long afterwards, as if it was the mere affec- 
tion of his words that made them stay by me ; but latter- 
ly, the import of them has been much on my mind, for 
I have felt the want of that peace he spoke of; but the 
time for sending for him is past. Oh ! how often have I 
steeped my pillow with bitter tears, as this sad thought 
has weighed down my heart. I thought then that I not 
only knew, but had kept the commandments ; and I.trust- 
ed to this for bringing me peace at the last. 

''But, during this illness, when age and infirmities 
have both given me warning that I shall shortly be seen 
here no more, I see my own character and conduct in a 
light in which I never saw them before. I now see plain- 
ly that J have not loved God with all my heart, nor my 
neighbor as myself The more I think of these com- 
mandments, the more I perceive how often I have trans- 
gressed them ; and indeed I am most puzzled to find 
when I have kept them. My dear family here all try to 
comfort me, and tell me what a good husband, and fa- 
ther, and grandfather I have been; but these kind things 
that they say, seem only to glance over my mind and 
leave no consolation behind them. Oh ! if my dear 
friend and master had but tarried a little longer upon 
earth, he might have pointed out to me the paths of 
peace, and I should huve followed his track to the realms 
of endless bliss. But I refused to be shown, I refused 
to be shown. Oh ! could I tell you the load, the intoler- 
able load, with which this thought presses down my souK 
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I think it would be a warning to you all to seek the 
Lord while he may be found ; to call upon him while he 
is near." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Sephora was much toudhed with her anguish, and felt 
the most earnest desire to bring comfort to his troubled 
mind. 

''I wish," said she, ''that I could explain the way of 
salvation to you as well as my dear father would have 
done ; but I feel that I know it better than I can tell it. 
I think I never wished for the tongue of the learned so 
much as I do at this moment. And yet I am convinced 
it is not the wisdom of this world that gives us under- 
standing in the things of God. He reveals them to us 
by his Spirit, and he often blesses the meanest instrument, 
which makes me hope that he will bless even me, and 
that he will make you hear the glad tidings of salvation 
from my lips. He always teaches the knowledge of his 
way to all who desire to learn it. It is himself who im- 
plants that desire in our minds ; it is himself who alarms 
our conscience with the conviction of sin. But, as in 
the famous pool of Bethesda, the angel of the Lord troub- 
les the waters before the sick are healed, so he only 
alarms our souls in order to give them true peaoe ; he 
only shows us the vanity of our own righteousness, to 
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make us feel the need of something better, and teach ns 
to look to the great, promised atonement, as our forefa- 
thers did to the brazen serpent ; for that alone can heal 
the deadly wounds of sin, and bring saving health to our 
souls. I know I explain these things very awkwardly to 
you, but when you do not understand me, lift up your 
heart to God, and ask him, that if what I say is truth, 
and according to his revealed will, that he would make 
you comprehend it, and feel the comfort of it. And you 
must remember that this is not a subject of curious spec- 
ulation, but one which concerns our everlasting happi- 
ness." 

''Ah !" said Nicanor, ''it is not to a man on his death- 
bed that you need observe that." 

Sephora repeated to him some of the promises of God, 
those cordial drops that are every where so profusely scat- 
tered through the book of life, and simply recited these 
words without offering any comment on them. 

" Cast thy burthen upon the Lord and he shall sustain 
thee. He remembereth us in our low estate, for his mer- 
cy endureth for ever. Who is he that feareth 1 Let him 
take hold of my strength (saith the Lord) that he may 
make peace with me, and he shall make peace with me. 
Let him trust in the name of the Lord, and stay himself 
upon his God. He will not cast off for ever ; though he 
cause grief, yet will he have compassion according to 
the multitude of his mercies. 

Nicanor was much affected, and could scarcely speak 
to thank her when she went away ; but he begged her in 
a tone of gratitude to come again to him on the morrow, 
which she promised to do, and then took leave of him to 
go to her mother whom she had left so Icfng. She found 
her and her companion very busy at their work, and she 
had the satisfaction .of seeing that Pythonissa did not 
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seem displeased with her for having quitted her to attend 
the old man. Sl^e was thinking so much of Nicanor, 
and of what awful importance it is to a soul hovering on 
the verge of eternity, to know which way its intermina- 
ble destiny lies, that it was some time before she remem- 
bered to tell her mother of the strange man she had 
found in their cottage. She mentioned it rather in a 
laughing way, and described all the particulars of his 
uncouth figure and ferocious countenance. But her 
mirth was soon over, for looking towards her mother, she 
saw her so deadly pale that she was quite frightened, and 
reproached herself for having represented, and perhaps 
for having exaggerated the appearance of this terrific be- 
ing. She begged of her not to be frightened about him, 
but if she did not know who it could be, to let one of the 
men from the cottages go home with them, and look 
about the house and see that no one was there. Python- 
issa did not think this necessary; she said she could not 
tell who the stranger was, but she dared to say it was 
some forgotten acquaintance, whom she should have been 
glad to have seen. She denied that she was at all fright- 
ened about him, but she trembled all the time she spoke. 
They went on with their work, and she recovered gradu- 
ally from her symptoms of terror, but it was late before they 
had bound up their bundle of osiers and prepared to re- 
turn home. Twilight, the short twilight of the east, 
was yielding to evening, and the noiseless host of heaven 
were stealthily appearing one by one, while the dewy 
earth was also displaying its gems, and the pale lustre 
of the glow-worm was thickly strewed over the marshy 
ground. Sephora felt her soul in unison with this peace- 
ful illumination of nature, by which she nightly honors 
her Almighty Creator. She looked towards Nicanor's 
cottage, but the shade of the trees fell so dark upon it, 
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that she could not have discerned the spot where it stood, 
but for the feeble glimmering of a lamp that shone 
through the aperture which served for a window. Nor 
did this vaporous light seem to her unworthy company 
for the purer ray of heaven and earth, for it was associ- 
ated in her mind with that conscious peace, that secret 
joy, which seems so inseparably connected even with the 
endeavor to comfort others. 



CHAPTER IX. 



It was almost dark when they reached their cottage. 
Zepho was never in the house at that time, as he went 
home every night to his family. Sephora as she entered 
it, and went into her mother's room to strike a light, 
could not help thinking of the figure she had found 
there in the morning, and the circumstance of her hav- 
ing seen something that looked like his black robe, going 
into the porch afler she had lefl it, now created' more 
suspicion and alarm in her mind than it had done before. 
She was however glad to observe that Pythonissa did not 
betray any particular anxiety or fear, and having kindled 

some dry boughs of cedar, the bright blaze soon dispell- 
ed all her own foolish imaginations, and left her mind at 

liberty to enjoy those grateful emotions of a thankful 

heart, with which her mother's continued and increasing 

amendment inspired her. 
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She felt 8o much more comfort and confidence respect- 
ing her, than she had formerly done, that she had now 
lefl off that watchful way of sleeping and starting up, 
fancying that she heard her call. But this night, when 
she was in the soundest repose, she was suddenly awak- 
ened hy hearing, or imagining that she heard the hoarse 
voice of the stranger, saying, in a low, sterii tone, "Re* 
member your promise.'' She call out, "Who is there ?" 
but no answer was returned. The room was quite still, 
and in so much darkness that nothing could be seen in it 
or out of it, but the clear constellation of Orion, which 
shone through the open lattice. The voice had seemed 
as if it was close to her ear. She lay listening for some 
further, sound till the morning dawned, but hearing noth- 
ing, and seeing then that there was no one in the room, 
she concluded it was a dream, and not a reality, by which 
she had been disturbed. 

The next day was one on which they usually prepared 
for the feast of tabernacles, which was soon to be cele- 
brated on that part of the plain of Esdraelon, called the 
plain of Zaanaim. It was a day of great expectation 
and joy. Sephora and her mother were up with the sun, 
and soon set forward towards the ford, at the little village 
of Hircanus, which stood on the banks of the Kishon. 
But when they got there, the waters were so swollen that 
they could not pass, and many impatient and joyous 
groups, as well as themselves, were waiting on the banks 
of the river to be ferried over in a little boat, which 
could only take in two at once. But as the pleasure of 
the day was sqcial gratitude and enjoyment, those who 
were passed over first waited for the others, and sat down 
in various parties along the margin of the stream, resting 
from their rival burdens. All were laden with something, 
either with the fruits of the earth, or with implements of 
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husbandry or instrumetits of music. Some were crown- 
ed with large flat baskets filled with the products of the 
season. Others carried wine, parched corn, and baked 
provisions, while all the men were girdled with saws, 
hatchets, and spades, armed for the sylvan war. Old 
men and women stooping joyously beneath their lighter 
burdens, and busy childhood with swelled scrips, and 
trailing branches, delighted to exert every sinew of their 
growing strength ; even infancy was there crowned with 
wheaten chaplets, holding garlands of flowers, and add- 
ing its artless note to the general chorus of joy. As soon 
as all who had assembled on the banks of the river had 
been ferried over,' they set forward together along a little 
rocky glen, that gradually widened and became more fer- 
tile, and soon presented a beautiful scene of vineyards 
rising in ranks one above the other, and clothing the hills 
to their very summits ; while the merry groups who were 
clustered together in various parts, gathering in the vin- 
tage, held up their long baskets overflowing with grapes, 
and shouting to their companions in the vale, echoed to 
the sound of their pipes, the song of thanksgiving and 
joy. Nothing could exceed the festivity of this scene. 
But soon they came to a more champaign country, dis- 
playing more varied tokens of industry and fruitfulness. 
Flocks, herds, olive-yards, and cornfields were so inter- 
mingled, that it might indeed be said to laugh and sing. 
The loaded wains saluted each other as they passed ; 
and the barking of the shepherd's dog, the bleatings of 
the sheep, the lowing of the cattle, the herdsman's call, 
the reaper's cry, made the earth ring again with the noise 
of labor, gratitude, and plenty. This part opened imme- 
diately on the spacious plain where they weye to erect 
their^ leafy tents. It was bounded on the north by a 
jbanging wood that displayed all the many polored tints 
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of autumn. It extended to the west, farther than the 
eye could trace it, and to the east till it almost reached 
mount Tabor. Here all the party became as busy as 
the busiest of those they had passed. Their first care 
was to choose a convenient place for depositing their 
stores. Then pruning knives were heard sounding 
through the wood, and all was order and activity, each 
working for the other ; it was pne common labor and one 
common joy. They began by cutting down branches of 
trees and laying them in heaps. The palm, the myrtle, 
the olive, the willow, were all piled on each other. This 
was chiefly the work of the men. They then made them 
into tents of various shapes, and in this employment bpth 
men and women united to exert their labor and their 
taste. - 

Some of the tabernacles were enclosed, others were 
made open at the sides by stakes driven into the ground at 
equal distances, and wound round with the ivy, the eglan- 
tine, the sweet-scented clematis, and various other plants, 
whose flexile branches made them willing to lend their 
ornament to adorn the barren stems. The tops of these 
pavilions were roofed with leafy branches so thick one 
on the other, that the light could not penetrate them, and 
many a silent proof of afiection was given in these floral 
wreaths with which they entwined each others dwellings, 
and the 'fragrant shady boughs that were chosen to pro- 
tect the most beloved, from the rays and dews of heaven. 

Fresh parties continued to arrive throughout the day, 
and their approach was announced to those already as- 
sembled, by the sound of their pipes and timbrels, which 
were sometimes for a few minutes most distinctly heard, 
and then lost again in the winding of the glen through 
which they passed : and thus rising and falling at uncer- 
tain intervals, it sounded like the music of the breeze, 
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and struck chords in unison with many a happy heart. 
At noon they a]l collected together in a recess in the 
wood, whose overhanging shadow formed a grateful 
gloom. Here the young women had been busy in laying 
out parts of their various stores, while the men had been 
employed in the more laborious exercise of cutting down 
the trees. And here they now sat down in different 
groups, arranging themselves, as inclination led them, 
and talked or laughed away the sultry hours. Some had 
no thought beyond idle mirth, but others recollected 
wherefore they were met, and what the mercies were 
that they were preparing to celebrate. Sephora was of 
the last number, yet she found her mind in some mea- 
sure dissipated by the surrounding scene. 

Perhaps few persons could think more humbly of 
themselves, than Sephora, or, to speak more correctly, 
she seldom thought of herself at all. Her chief charm 
to please might be said to consist in a manner unoccu- 
pied by self, and a face, whose varied expression formed 
the exact index of an undisguised, intelligent mind. 
From the sequestered habits of her life, and the reflec- 
tive turn of her mind, which had been fostered by her 
father's conversation and instructions, her temptations to 
vanity had as yet been so rare, that she was scarcely 
aware of the natural tendency to that vice that exists in 
every human breast. But the sort of intoxication excit- 
ed by the hilarity of the scene in which she was now en- 
gaged, and the thoughts and feelings which it awakened 
in her mind, convinced her of its danger, and habituated 
as she had been in every time of trial, to take refuge 
with an Almighty Protector, she now lifted up her heart 
to him with fervency in mental prayer. She had often 
fled to him in the hour of tribulation, had been relieved 
in terror, comforted in sorrow, and cheered in dejection. 
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but this, perhaps, was the first time she had asked to be 
delivered from the snares of prosperity. The train of 
her serious reflectioprs i$as interrupted by her companions 
rallying her on h^tjilWIightfulness, and it was soon time 
for them t^^resume mfa pleasant labors. They set bu» 
sily to wQrK, and quickly formed many a bower in which 
our first parents would not have disdained to dwell, in 
their days of innocence and happiness. 



CHAPTER X. 



The plains of Zaanaim already began to assume a 
new appearance, from being skirted with the rudiments 
of this rustic town, which looked like the rising metrop- 
olis of the sylvan deities. Sephora chose her pavilion in 
the wood itself, where the shrubs already formed a ver- 
durous wall, and by fastening some of the branches to- 
gether that almost met, and adding others to fill the 
spaces between, a substantial roof was quickly made, and 
almost as speedily adorned with such numerous wreaths 
and garlands, that it looked like a mound of flowers. 
She was thankful that she could see these tokens of kind- 
ness bestowed on her by her friends, and feel that they 
excited her gratitude more than her vanity. Her humil- 
ity was evidently unfeigned, and she bore all her honors 
so meekly, that even her companions who were most dis- 
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posed to envy, found the baleful passion checked by her 
unassuming worth. 

Most of the young people associated together and left 
the old in parties by themselves ; but Sephora never sep 
arated from her mother till towards the close of the eve- 
ning, when she could not refrain from leaving her for a 
short time, while she walked towards the other end of 
their leafy dwellings, to look at the spot where their tab- 
ernacles had formerly stood, and where she could recal a 
succession of happy days from her earliest recollections 
to the present time. She forbore to choose this spot 
again, out of consideration to her mother's feelings, and 
made it her request that their dwelling for this year should 
stand in another place. Yet she could not deny herself 
the mournful luxury of casting a look on this site of 
former happiness. 

Some of the stakes which had supported the roof of 
the tabernacle were yet standing, and the remains of 
withered wreaths clinging round them, presented sad 
emblems of departed joy. Sephora looked thoughtfully 
on these decaying remains of a building that was origin- 
ally designed to convey the idea that we have here no 
abiding place of rest, and she felt that the withered 
fibres of these faded flowers, which the rough bark of the 
stem round which they were entwined alone sustained in 
their place, and kept from falling and mingling again 
with the dust, formed a striking comment on the nothing- 
ness and emptiness of earthly joys. 

Many visions of former happiness arose to her view, 
and passed rapidly, yet solemnly, through her mind, as 
she contemplated this ruin of a withering bower, this 
shadow of shade. But amongst all the scenes of social 
joy, (and she remembered many) she did not in her most 
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secret thoughts retrace one in which her father's image 
was not the most prominent in the group. 

She had not been long lost in contemplation of the 
past, before she heard the band of musicians strike their 
instruments, and knew that it was the signal of depart- 
ure. She went towards them, and all were soon ready to 
journey homeward. Their stores they left behind with- 
out any fear of depredators. Nothing could be consider- 
ed more sacred than this public property, which none 
had been ever known to violate. 

The company which had proceeded to their work in 
the morning with such clamorous joy, had now exhaust- 
ed their spirits in labor. Weariness had silenced the 
voice of mirth ;. the busy groups who had been gathering 
in the vintage, and gleaning in the olive yards, were re- 
tired to rest ; the flocks were penned in fold ; the shout- 
ing of the harvest was over ; the tumult of the rustic 
world had ceased, and the silent calm of evening sat on 
the hills, while the luxuriant valley, the narrowing vale 
and rocky glen, through which they successively passed, 
faintly echoed the slow and solemn airs of the tired min- 
strels. 

The waters of the Kishon had so much subsided du- 
ring the day, that they were now able to cross them with- 
out the assistance of the boat, by means of fragments of 
rock, some of which formed the natural bed of the river, 
and others had been placed there at such distances, that 
they could step from one to the other. 

Most of the party agreed, that if no more rain fell in 
the night, they would on the morrow cross the river 
again with their flocks and herds, and leave them with 
their shepherds in the plain of Zaanaim, to be in readi- 
ness for their sojourn there during the feast of the taber- 
nacles, the celebration of which was to commence in 
three days. 
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Sepbora, as she returned, thought of poor old Nicanor, 
and her promise of visiting him again. She did not re- 
member when she made this promise what her engage- 
ments would be <Hi this day, or how late it would proba- 
bly be before her return ; but, having told him she would 
come to him; she could not bear the thought of breaking 
her word, and perhaps adding to the miseries of aa . af- 
flicted fellow creature, by making him feel the sickness 
that proceeds from hope deferred. 

Her mother had appeared so unusually cheerful all the 
day, and so much exhilarated by company, that she did 
not feel any scruple at asking her leave io keep her 
promise with the did man ; and as some of their associ- 
ates would escort Pythonissa to her house, and they were 
now within two furlongs of Nicanor's cottage, Sephora 
lefl her party, and turning through a narrow dingle along 
a path of moss and flowery mountain thyme, she soon 
found herself before Nicanor's door. An awful sensa- 
tion seized her mind as she put her hand on the latch. 
She felt that a soul might have taken its flight to an ever- 
lasting habitation since she was last there ; and the un- 
certainty whether on entering she should see a breath- 
less corpse, insensible as the bier on which it lay ; or a 
feeble being still heaving with anxious life ; or a peace- 
ful child of God, reclining upon his sovereign will, ^and 
daring to trust him both for time and for eternity. This 
awful uncertainty, and the thought of the unspeakable 
diflerence there is between those stieites of beino:, thrilled 
through her frame as she still kept her hand on the un- 
lifted latch. Bjjrf; on entering the cottage, every foeling 
gave way to delight and praise. A lamp that was sus- 
pended from the; iafters, threw its light on the M man's 
countenance, n^ no longer decided by doubt and dis- 
tress, but animated by hope, by triumph, and by grateful 
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He raised himself on his bed as she approached. ''I 
know your step," said he, ''though I never heard it but 
once. It is the way I have been accustomed to distin- 
guish people since I lost my sight ; and can I fail to know 
the sound of those feet that brought me the glad tidings 
of salvation ? Oh no ! the hovering of an AngeFs wing 
could scarcely stir up a more holy rapture in my heart. 
How shall I tell you what peace, what unutterable peace 
I have experienced since I saw you. I have felt as if re- 
posed upon the bosom of my God. I am sure of the efficacy 
of the promised sacrifice, and my own need of it in a 
way that I never did before. I see a fund of iniquity 
which I never discovered till now, that has been contin- 
ually making me rebel against God, and exalt myself 
above the need of mercy. But, though the sight is hide- 
ous of a naked human heart, yet I can behold it without 
dismay, because those words of the prophet are continu' 
ally on my mind ; and I hear them as if addressed per- 
sonally to myself — ^'thine iniquity is pardoned — thine in- 
iquity is pardoned." Oh, do those words sound to you 
as they do to me 7 for I seem to hear them with my very 
soul ; and there is a sufficiency in them, which the actu- 
al experience of a troubled, and a comforted mind, can 
alone conceive an idea of." 

''Nicanor," said Sephora, ''I was your instructdt yes* 
terday, but you are mine to-day. I know I have but a 
partial conception of the force of the deep truths of God ; 
and I pray to him daily that he would reveal them to me 
more and knore ; and I have a firm hope that he will do 
so. My confidence in his goodness and mercy is increase 
ed this evening by seeing what great things he has done 
for you. It is impossible to witness the strength of faith 
in the dying, without feeling a more earnest desire afler 
those things that belong to our peace, and forming some- 

7» 
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thing of a juster estimate of the value of that heaveDfj* 
gift which upholds the soul that was sinking in despair^ 
and more than consoles us for the loss of an expiring 
world." 

"The world, what is it," said Nicanor, "to the soul 
that is leaving its receding shores 1 Where are now 
those meteor joys and cloudy cares, which threatened or 
allured, and were lost in the mists of vanity ? I look 
back on my past life with confusion ; it has been spent 
in sin, in nothing, or in worse than nothing — in the pur- 
suit of — I know not what. I wonder at the world's in- 
fatuating power, I wonder at the gracious mercy of my 
Qod ; and I bless you as the messenger of his grace, 
and perhaps the intercessor through whose prayers I have 
obtained his mercy." 

"I have remembered you many times,", said Sephora, 
"in the course of the day ; and my thoughts have as- 
cended to call a blessing down. A large mixed compa- 
ny is not favorable to an intercourse with heaven ; but I 
believe there is no situation that can prevent a soul that 
is bent on communion with God from enjoying it ; and as 
we were returning this evening in the hour of closing 
day, when nature herself seemed meditative and all our 
spirits were exhausted by labor, and lulled by the soil 
solen^ity of the surrounding scene, my soul fled to a 
still calmer region, and I felt how willingly I could leave 
all the things of this world to enter the place of heavenly 
rest. I thought of you too, Nicanor, and felt rather a 
confidence of hope that you would see that way of salva- 
tion which your soul seemed so anxiously seeking after. 
Then it -came into my mind how clearly we shall in 
another world perceive, that what appear to be the for- 
tuitous events of this, are all links in the chain of prov- 
idence ; and many of the darkest and most mysterious 
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dispeDsations, we shall then find, are the rivets that bind 
us to a happy eternity." 

''God works in his own way/' said Nicanor ; "we 
cannot tell why his mercy visits us ; it is his pleasure 
that it should be so» and all the courses of providence 
are instruments in his hand." 

"Perhaps," said Sephora, "we are all more ready to 
acknowledge that the great events of this life are meant 
for great ends, than we are to allow that the most trivial 
circumstances of our conduct and of our being, may 
have a necessary connection with things of the highest 
importance; and that they too are overruled by the Al- 
mighty. Why, surely, things that we call great and lit- 
tie, are alike trivial in the eye of omnipotence. They 
are all mere instruments in his hand ; and it is not what 
they are, but what they accomplish, that makes them un- 
important or significant. David slew the giant with 
stones from the brook, when he only went as the messen-^ 
ger of a shepherd's present to a captain of the hundred 
where his brothers served ; and I, when I came only to 
cut osiers by the water courses, was called to slay the 
Gcdiah of your self-righteousness^ and make you acknowl- 
edge the God of Israel to be the Lord that saveth. 

"These are not tears of sorrow that drop on your 
hand, Nicanor ; they spring from wonder and gratitude 
at thinking that I should be made the instrument of ac- 
complishing such things. Supposing now that it were 
possiUe I could give to every human being in the world 
an exemption from every evil in life, and the uninter- 
rupted possession of a perfectly satisfying happiness for 
the remainder of their days ; is there any one who would 
not say that it must be a blessed thing to be such a ben- 
efactor to the human race ? And yet, this is a happiness 
which could be estimated. The arithmetician could 
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compute the population of the world, and the years of 
their life ; but let him add these together, and double, 
and treble the period of their lives, and then sum up the 
aggregate of happiness, what would all this be to a soul 
in an eternity of joy ? When all this is past, eternity is 
but as if just begun — it is still eternity. Oh ! it is a 
mighty unfathomable word ; we speak of it much, but we 
know of it but little. I believe we come nearest in our 
conceptions of the importance of it, when we think of it 
as what it is not." 

''Yes," said Nicanor, ''perhaps it may be so, while we 
are surrounded and occupied by the things of time and 
sense ; but when we come to stand on the utmost verge 
of life, we feel something of what eternity is, as well as 
what it is not. I have now at this moment a much 
stronger idea of it impressed on my own mind, than those 
which your words convey. Oh! that these my dear 
children, who are surrounding my dying bed, may but 
know how to estimate it ; that they may but have heard 
with their heart and their understanding the faithful 
warnings of an aged parent, who earnestly longs to meet 
them again in a better world. 

"My beloved offspring, I have nursed you all in suc- 
cession on my feeble knees, and I believe I have known 
the utmost fondness of a father's heart ; but when I have 
seen you wasting with pining sickness, or racked with 
convulsive pain, I have never felt any thing like that 
earnestness of desire for your relief froin suffering, that 
I now do to see you turn fVom the ways of a sinful world, 
to the love of an Almighty God : and though I have oft- 
en felt your little arms twine round my very heart, and 
found your lisping tongues fill me with sensations of de- 
light which none but a parent kndws, yet, these purest 
of human joys and affections, fade away before the 
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thought of that transport with which I should embrace 
your ransomed souls, in the presence of a redeeming and 
a sanctifying God." 

The family were all moved by the affecting energy 
with which he spoke. The tattered bed shook with the 
sobbing children who were gathered round it, and the 
old man, exhaustedl^y the effort of pipus affection, sank 
on his pillow. 

Sephora now rose to go ; it was so late that she did 
not dare to leave her mother longer. She took Nicanor's 
hand to bid him farewell, and felt that when they next 
met, it would be to part no more. He thanked her for 
all she had done for him, and added, "I have never seen 
you^ my benefactress, but when we meet in heaven, I 
think I shall distinguish your voice among the seraphs." 
He then begged he might place his hand on her head, 
and give her his blessing. 

She immediately unloosed the turban that confined her 
long dark hair, threw off the wimple she had just cast 
over it, and knelt down to receive his last words, while 
he strengthened himself once more to rise from his dying 
pillow, and stretch forth his sinewy but Emaciated arm, 
that shook almost to convulsions between the contending 
claims of life and death. His trembling hand rested at 
length upon her head : he raised his sightless eyes to 
heaven, while the tears that dropped from them found a 
well-known channel down his furrowed cheek, and hung 
like the gem of sincerity and pity in his hoary beard. 

A silence of some minutes succeeded ; it was not as 
if he labored for thought, but for words to give it utter- 
ance. His heart overflowed with blessings for her ; but 
it was some time before his faultering tongue could slow- 
ly pronounce this benediction : 

''May the blessing of him who now stands on the con* 
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fines of the invisible world, who sees clearly the vanity of 
all that is passing from him, and the glory of all that is 
before him — who waits bat the beck of the Almighty to 
pass over the threshold of eternity — may his hlessing de- 
scend upon thine head, and flow down to thy children's 
children." 

The old man now became silent ; his hand still rested 
on her head, but its tremblings had ceased. She thought 
it was the pause of death, and arose firom her knees to 
look on his countenance ; but the last enemy could boast 
no conquest there. A holy calm sat on his features, and 
his whole frame seemed motionless with heavenly joy. 

''Can it derogate from the majesty of our God, to sup- 
pose that he sometimes meets the trembling spirit on this 
side heaven, overshadowing it with those encompassing 
beams of mercy in which it is to dweU through all eter- 
nity ? May not Nicanor's soul be now entranced by 
some faint and distant vision of that glory, into which it 
is so soon to enter V* 

These were Sephora's thoughts, as she looked at death's 
inverted power, thus strikingly displayed in the beatific 
being who was now before her ; and she waited some 
time, hoping to hear him speak again, but he still contin- 
ued in the same quiescent state, and she once more arose 
to go. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



The night was dark, and the rising wind began to 
moan in the trees, and sweep in hollow gusts along the 
plain. The people gave Sephora a lamp that was but ill 
protected by a broken horn case, but she was able to 
shelter the flame from the wind by partly shading it with 
her mantle, till she got more than a quarter of the way 
towards her home ; when a high blast suddenly blew 
aside the screen and extingusihed the light, and for a few 
moments made her feel herself in such dreary darkness, 
that she dreaded taking another step lest it should pre- 
cipitate her down the steep bank of the river. But, 
though every stu* was obscured by clouds, she was soon 
able to distinguish the high arch of the heavens over her 
head, and was sensible of a more' delightful exaltation of 
soul and of a more entire reliance on a protecting prov- 
idence, than she had felt before. 

"Is it not thus," thought she, "when we walk in the 
light of worldly prosperity, which like the lamp, throws 
a glare around us that prevents us from seeing any thing 
beyond it, but let it once be extinguished by the blast of 
adversity, we stand for a moment desolate, and the sub- 
lime glories of eternity open to our view." 

She now proceeded on her way with more cautious 
steps, but she soon got accustomed to the obsc&rity that 
surrounded her, and began to see indistinctly the objects 
nearest to the path, and she also perceived at a distance 
a light that seemed approaching her. She thought at 
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first it might be one of those luminous vapors, that are 
not unfrequently seen in Palestine, and which %rise in 
marshy ground, and assume a great variety of appear- 
ances, and amuse or deceive the unwary traveller. She 
continued watching the light, and perceiving that it came 
steadily forward in what, as well as she could judge, was 
the path leading from their cottage, she concluded that it 
might be her mother coming to seek for her, and a glow 
of gratitude came over her, at the idea of this supposed 
kindness, while, at the same time, she felt sorry she had 
alarmed her by staying so late, and been the cause of 
her coming out at such a dark and cheerless hour. She 
now quickened her pace, and being more thoroughly ac* 
quainted with her road, the nearer she got to their cot- 
tage, she went boldly forwsird, almost running to meet 
her mother. She was sur[Nrised to find at how much 
greater a distance she was from her than she had sup- 
posed, for the darkness of the night had made the light 
conspicuous at a great distance. She now approached it 
more nearly, but when within a few yards she suddenly 
stopped short, at seeing the immence dark figure behind 
it. 

She was instantly convinced that it could not be Py- 
thonissa, nor could she conjecture who or what it might 
be, for, seen through a misty atmosphere^ it had quite a 
gigantic appearance. She stepped aside under the broad 
shade of an ancient plane tree, whose sheltering branches 
she was well acquainted with, while this colossal figure 
passed by her. 

It ai^roilched with slow and measured steps, muttering 
discordant sounds in a voice which Sephora thought she 
had heard before, and quickly distinguished to be that of 
the mysterious stranger, whose appearance had alarmed 
her so much once before, and whose voice had since' ter- 
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rifled her dreaming thoughts. He advanced with his eyes 
intently fixed on the lamp he held in his hands, which 
was protected from the weather hy a very transparent 
substance, and that side next to himself looked as if 
stained with blood, and cast a dark red gleam of light 
over his ferocious countenance. 

Sephora, who forgot the loudness of the elements, 
fancied that her hurried breathing would betray the place 
of her concealment, but he passed by so wholly intent 
on his lamp and his mutterings, that he heard nor saw 
else. The rushing of the waters, the howling of the 
wind, and the fearful breathing of Sephora, seemed alike 
unnoticed by him. 

She rejoiced at having escaped his observation, but no 
sooner had he got to the extremity of the plane tree, than 
he turned again and made the circuit of it ; but still he 
took no notice of her. Again he compassed it in a nar* 
rower circle, and again she escaped his observation, but 
felt unable to move from her station. Each time that he 
passed she hoped that she should see him no more, and 
that she should soon feel recovered strength enough to 
proceed to her home. But she was deceived in her ex- 
pectations; the stranger again made the mystic circle, 
and this time he came so near the antique trunk against 
which she leaned, wan and breathless, that the full glare 
of his lamp fell on her pallied form. He started at the 
sight of her with the utmost expression of surprise and 
horror, the lamp fell from his hands, and he fled, adjur- 
ing her as his tormenting angel not to pursue him. Poor 
Sephora never felt more disposed to comply with any re- 
quest, than she did with the extraordinary demand of 
this mysterious stranger, whom she now supposed to be 
some poor maniac, who was wandering about the country. 
The lamp had not been extinguished in its fall, and as 

8 
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soon as her tottering limbs would let her move from the 
spot where she stood, she went towards it and took it up. 
It was more curious and beautiful than any thing of the 
kind she had ever seen. The covering was of crystal in 
a globular form, one half smeared over with fresh-look- 
ing blood, or with some color that resembled it. The 
stand was either of gold, or of the finest brass, and ap- 
peared to be of exquisite workmanship, though mpst of 
the figures represented on it were the most incongruous 
that could well be imagined. But she did not spend 
much time in examining it, as she was desirous of get- 
ting home as quickly as she could. She took the lamp 
with her, and had not gone many yards before she saw a 
still more cheering gleam issuing from their cottage 
window, to which she gladly drew near, and in a short 
time had the comfort of finding herself on her own 
threshold. 

Her mother had retired to rest, but had lefl the door 
unfastened ; she was not, however, gone to sleep, but 
said that she lay listening for her arrival. She spoke 
very kindly and comfortably to her daughter, and as she 
did not ask her any particulars of faer walk home, or what 
made her so late, Sephora forbore to give her any, and 
thought it best not to furnish her with any matter of cog- 
itation that might disturb her rest. 

She quickly took some refreshment herself, and retir- 
ing to her own room, set her curious lamp down on the 
table, and began to examine it more accurately. The 
idea at this moment first presented itself to her mind, 
that this lamp was not hers, and that she had no right to 
bring it away, that it was in fact stealing the property of 
another. This thought disturbed her very much. She 
tried to argue it away by the consideration, that what she 
had done was mere thoughtlessness, for the idea of any 
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thing wrong had never entered her mind till this instant. 
She put out the lamp and went to rest, somewhat fortified 
by this consideration. But conscience, when unused to 
yield to any base power, is a stout disputant, and now re- 

I 

turned to the attack, and told Sephora, that though it 
was no crime in her to carry away the lamp, because she 
did not then suspect it to be evil, yet the moment she 
perceived that it was so, it became her duty to carry it 
back to the place from whence she took it, where the 
stranger would be likely to look for it, and where it was 
plain she might have taken it without any danger, be- 
cause, even if she should have encountered this unfor- 
tunate being again, which was not very likely, it was ev- 
ident that she inspired greater terror in him, than he did 
in her. 

It was in vain that these thoughts came into her mind 
now, for they came too late for redress, and served only 
to torment her. The light was extinguished, and in 
utter darkness she felt that it was quite impossible for 
her to get up and find the lamp, and carry it to the place 
from whence she took it. At length she came to the 
resolution of lying awake till the dawn of day, and then 
going to replace it under the plane tree. 

Her mind was now at ease, and this circumstance, to- 
gether with her weariness from the fatigues of the day, 
made her insensibly forget her determination and yield 
to sleep, and it was much later than her usual time of 
rising before she awoke. The first thought that came 
into her mind was the lamp. She started up to look to- 
wards the table where she had lefl it the night before, 
^ut it was gone. When, or how, she could not imagine, 
and she felt so confused with just awaking, and with the 
hurry of ideas that rushed immediately into her mind, 
that she doubted for a moment whether it were not all a 
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dream. But her thoughts soon becoming more settled, 
she clearly recollected all the circumstances of the pre- 
ceding evening. She directly went into Pythonissa's 
room, intending to ask her if she had been in her cham- 
ber and taken away the lamp, but finding her mother 
asleep, she perceived that that could not have been the 
case, and recollecting how much her description of this 
stranger had alarmed her before, she forbore to say any- 
thing of her loss, as she knew the mention of the lamp 
must necessarily lead to all the circumstances connected- 
with having had it in her possession. How to account 
for its disappearance she knew not. Some perplexing 
thoughts passed through her mind, but this was not an 
hour to be held long in the chains of mystery. The sun 
was shining, bright on the dewy earth, and the indefatiga- 
ble bees were thickly clustered round their hives, and 
buzzing and fluttering over a knot of autumnal flowers 
that grew before her window, inciting her by their cheer- 
ful industry to emulate their example. And soon a little 
troop of their neighbor» came moving towards their cot- 
tage with a jocund step, to invite its inmates to go again 
to the plain of Za^naim and assist in driving their flocks. 
Sephora, on receiving this proposal, looked towards her 
mother, to see how she felt inclined ; as ibr herself, she 
would rather have stayed at home. But Pythonissa, 
though she declined going herself, absolutely insisted on 
her daughter's accompanying bet friends. Sephora beg- 
ged almost with tears in her eyes, that her mother would 
either go with them or suffer her to remain with her ; but 
she continued quite Arm to her first determination, and 
spoke in a tone of voice that she had been accustomed 
from her childhood to obey. 

She had scarcely ever submitted to her authority with 
greater reluctance than she now did to make one in this 
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joyous group to the plain. Insensibly, however, as she 
passed along, she caught something of the alacrity of the 
party. The cheerfulness of nature and of rural scenes 
and rural occupations, has nothing in it oppressive to a 
wearied spirit, like the tumult of crowds, and the un- 
meaning amusements of art ; but on the contrary, they 
rather exhilarated her and restored the tone of her lan- 
guid mind, while the shepherd's pipe, the plantive bleat- 
ings of the flock, and the gentle tinkling of their many 
sounding bells, struck a concord virith the surrounding 
objects of which she felt the perfect harmony. 

When they arrived at the ford, they found the water 
quite low enough to pass, but the silly, timid sheep could 
scarcely be driven across it ; they had no recollection of 
the fresh pastures that lay on the other side of the stream, 
nor remembered how often their kind and provident 
shepherd's had conducted them thither. 

Sephora, who was of a contemplative turn of mind, 
but who knew little of books, excepting the book of na- 
ture and the book of God, was in the habit of reflecting 
and moralizing on incidental occurrences. She thought 
that in these stubborn sheep she could trace some re- 
semblance to the flock of a more infallible shepherd, who 
are ready to be guided by him while he leads them 
through flowery pastures, but turn aside and go backward 
at the sight of difficulties or dangers, though they know 
they have again and again been brought through them 
by their kind protector, who has there refreshed them in 
fairer meads, where they have cropped the flowers of im- 
mortality, while the still waters of comfort flowed soflly 
by. And yet, when the next trial comes, they shrink 
from suffering, they forget their God, and refuse the 
guidance of his unerring hand. 

8» 
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CHAPTER XII. 



The valley and the glen presented this day even a 
more animated scene than it had on the one preceding, 
for in addition to the flocks and herds that were driven 
through them, a company of people, almost as large as 
the one the day before, were proceeding to the plain to 
erect their tabernacles. 

Sephora and some of her friends, who found that their 
exertions could be well spared from the labors of this nu- 
merous host, proposed, as soon as their flocks were con- 
ducted to their destination, to borrow some of the herds- 
men's mules, and make an excursion to explore mount 
Tabor. The hill was about seven or eight miles from 
them. Its singular and regular form rising in solitary 
grandeur in the midst of an extensive and fertile plain, 
made it a very peculiar object, equally curious as beauti- 
ful. As they approached it, it lost something of that 
regularity of form, which, at a distance, made it look 
more like the work of art than nature, if 6ne could for a 
moment suppose that art ever wrought any thing so mag- 
nificent and stupendous. But on a nearer inspection, 
broken crags and large masses of rock, intermingled with 
luxuriant shrubs, and towering forest trees, plainly show- 
ed the hand of a nobler operator. 

The travellers took their mules a part of the way up 
the hill, over a mossy herbage, that was perfectly enam- 
elled with flowers. The ascent at this part was too steep 
to ride any further, and an inviting shade of date trees 
made them determine to spread fourth their stores and 
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dine. They were glad to rest and ahelter themselves for 
a time from the burning rays of the sun, which had lat- 
terly been particularly fervid. They were unwilling to 
suppose that any evil was overtaking them, yet they could 
not help observing that the clouds seemed gathering for 
a storm. But they were reluctant to return without hav- 
ing accomplished the object for which they came, par- 
ticularly as if the storm fell, they had no chance of 
reaching any better shelter than the date trees, before it 
overtook them. The party were now divided in opinion 
aa to what they should do ; some thought there would be 
time to visit the top of the hill and return before the tem- 
pest came on, and others were for remaining where they 
were till it was over. They accordingly divided ; Se- 
pfaora was one of the enterprizers. They §oon got dis- 
persed in different pairs and groups as they ascended the 
steep sides of Tabor. She had for her companion, an 
old friend of her father's, for whom she had a most sin- 
cere esteem, and almost veneration. Patrobus used to 
call him his oracle, and said if he ever felt doubtful or 
distressed on any subject, he never failed to find relief 
by opening his mind to Arbalio. This faithful and ju- 
dicious friend, whose counsels Patrobus so highly res- 
pected, and who had seen the world in various forms for 
considerably more than half a century, was yet so ex- 
tremely diffident, that it was almost painful to him to 
bear a part in conversation, excepting when -with his in- 
timate friends, and yet there were few who could forbear 
to listen when Arbalio spoke. His gentle, distrustful 
Yoice created a silence which the noisy decl aimer de- 
manded in vain, and it seemed as if all were more in- 
clined to listen from the very circumstances of their at- 
tention neither being enforced nor even desired. 
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This estimable old man felt none of that shyness with 
Sephora,. which was so often distressing to him* There 
was something in the natural vivacity of youth and the 
gentle intelligence of a feminine piind, that was particn- 
larly congenial to his taste ; and besides these attractions, 
Sephora had the still superior one of being the daughter 
and the softened image of his departed friend. Arbalio 
was not a man who talked of friendship, he was one who 
felt it, and his regard was oftener to be read in his glis- 
tening eye, than heard from his faltering tongue. He 
was scrupulously exact in adapting his language to his 
feelings, but he sometimes found he had feelings which 
language could not exactly express, and then he was 
contented to suffer or enjoy them in silence ; and he well 
knew what ''that joy or sorrow is that a stranger inter- 
meddleth not with." When he heard of the death of 
Patrobus, he felt as if one of those bands were burst 
which bound him to the earth, and another friend safely 
landed on that heavenly shore on which his 6wn mind's 
eye had long been fixed. 

Sephora felt all the freedom of the most unreserved 
confidence towards one who regarded h^r with almost a 
parent's affection. She told him all her anxieties about 
her mother, and spoke to him of the events of the preced- 
ing night. He did not offer any conjecture as to who 
the mysterious stranger might be, but made many inquir- 
ies about her mother, what her habits of life had been 
since her husband's death, and how her mind had seemed 
affected. He said he bad often heard people lament that 
she did not possess those amiable dispositions which so 
eminently distinguished his departed friend ; but for hia 
own part it had often struck him that it was a happy 
thing she did not^ for if one who was himself so full of 
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gentle, ibnd affections had n^et with an equal return in 
the wife of his youth, it might have made him set up his 
rest here, and not seek for any thing beyond an earthly 
happiness and a terrestrial paradise. 

Sephora was silent, her friend had incautiously touch- 
ed two strings which vibrated painfully to her feelings. 
He was sorry to perceive he had said any thing to distress 
her, and they walked on some way without speaking. 
The low muttering of distant thunder at length broke 
the silence, and turned the subject of conversation. 
They had now nearly climbed the laborious ascent of 
Mount Tabor, which they had been more than an hour 
in accomplishing. It terminated in a fine oval plain, 
about two furlongs in length and one in breadth, that was 
nearly surrounded by fine majestic trees, between whose 
aged, knotty trunks, was presented one of the most no* 
ble, extended, and varied prospects that can well be con- 
ceived. To the west, lay the verdant plains of Esdrae- 
lon and Galilee, interspersed with villages and towns, 
and the bold promontory of Carmel, stretching into the 
Mediterranean, which glittered with the sunbeams, and 
looked like an extended sheet of silver. 

This prospect formed a striking contrast to that on the 
north-east, which was now overcast by the rolling tem- 
pest, and presented a scene of tremendous darkness. 
Some, however, of the highest of the snow-capped peaks 
of the distant chain of the Hermon mountains, were vis- 
ible above the storm, the sun shone on them, and they 
looked like the pale watch-fires of death. The interme* 
diate scene was quite obscured by clouds which hung 
with particular darkness over the sea of Tiberias. Tl>e 
lightning darted across this ^ dense vapor with awful 
swiflness, now it was a cloud of blackness, and now a 
cloud of fire. The storm advanced rapidly towards 
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Mount Tabor, and it was almost impossible to conteDn- 
plate the approach of such a visitant without some sen- 
sation of dread. Even the most thoughtless were con- 
strained to feel that there is a Power that rules the heav- 
ens, that maketh the clouds his chariot, and rideth upon 
the wings of the wind. The elements were all hushed 
in deceitful silence as the prelude to some mighty convul- 
sion. It was one of those fearful pauses, when nature 
herself seems alarmed, and the pulse of life to stand still. 
Soon this treacherous peace was broken by a rushing 
wind that swept over the aged crown of Tabor, tearing 
off the branches, and scattering them with wild fury over 
the flowery plain. The first rage of the hurricane was 
scarcely over, before it was followed by a tremendous 
shower of hail, that seemed sent to complete the work 
of vengeance, and destroy all that the wind had spared. 
Rain, lightning, thunder, all the artillery of heaven 
seemed directed against this devoted mount. But the 
fury was short, almost in proportion to its violence, and 
the tempest passed on towards the south, over the moun- 
tains of Gil boa, Samaria and Engedi, till it reached the 
Mediterranean, and obscured the glittering ocean. 

It was a glorious sight to watch the progress of the 
storm, and see this winding chain of lofty hills alternate- 
ly obscured, and then again enlightened by the sun's 
returning beam, and many of the dripping party thought 
it a sufficient recompense for having been themselves ex- 
posed to its rage ; and feeling at once their nearness to 
danger, and their deliverance from it, made them look 
with an awakened eye on these manifest tokens of the 
Almighty. They now turned again towards the north and 
nortb-east, and saw every object with unusual clearness and 
lustre, fi-om the storm's having swept away all the vapors. 
The ridge of the Tyrian mountains glowing with the 
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purple heath that covered them now in its highest bloom, 
and the lake of Tiberias on which many anchored boats 
had spread their sails to dry after the storm, and whose 
romantic banks scattered round with cities and villages, 
presented a beautiful and elaborate frame, the joint work 
of art and nature. This lake, though at its nearest point 
it was almost ten miles off, yet from the hight on which 
they stood, appeared as if stretched beneath their feet, 
and they could almost look into the streets of some of its 
surrounding towns, while they could trace the waters of 
the Jordan for many a winding mile. 

The ancient city of Bethulia, seated on a lofty hill, 
formed a striking object, among many others, almost too 
numerous for observation, and far exceeding the limits 
and powers of description.* Sephora had brought with 
her a basket and an implement for getting up roots, that 
she might bring away some relic of Mount Tabor. But 
in going up the hill, she had been too much taken up by 
conversing with her friend, to attend to the pursuits of 
the herbalist, and since she had arrived at the summit, 
she had been so engrossed by fearing, and feeling, and 
watching the storm, and in seeing the numerous, 
grand, and interesting objects, which presented them- 
selves from this elevated situation, that she had not found 
time to look for the humble floweret. Her friend, how- 
ever, who shared her taste and admiration for these low- 
ly children of nature, as well as for its more stupendous 
works, proposed to assist her in her researches as they 
descended the hill, and she had soon her basket full of 
novelties for the decoration of her garden. Arbalio ex- 
plained to her their properties and uses, and descanted 
on their beauty. 

I have often been struck with admiration^ said she, 

* See Note at the end. 
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when accurately examining some mean looking, insig- 
nificant plant, and observing the various contrivances for 
the protection of the bud, the unfolding of the flower, 
and perfecting of the seed. All these I see and wonder 
at, but whertf are the tubes which convey juices of such 
various properties to different parts of the plant ? Where 
is the volatile ' perfume that surrounds the flower, con- 
stant as its guardian angel ? Not even the most curious 
eye can detect them. How limited is the knowledge and 
the observation of man, even in regard to the meanest 
object of creation. And yet, had he but a power of 
combining that knowledge, and of viewing it by one 
glance of the mind, with what glorious ideas would he 
be filled, of the great Lord of heaven and earth. If now, 
at the same time that we looked over that extensive pros- 
pect from the top of the mount, we could have felt all 
that the different parts of it have ever made us feel. But 
the human mind is too limited to entertain even its own 
imperfect ideas all at once, and we are so far fi-om being 
able to do this, that a single flower or leaf fills the men- 
tal vision and confounds it. 

Sephora looked with pleasure on her basket of treas- 
ures, and said, ''I shall plant them in the same plot of 
ground where my dear father used to plant his." 

Arbalio, who had oflen' accompanied Patrobus in his 
excursions to and from Jerusalem, remembered how many 
pleasant hours th6y had spent together in admiration of 
nature, and of nature's God. And the mention of his 
bed of flowers threw him into a fit of musing on the past. 
Sephora's thoughts were filled with the same object as 
Arbalio's, though she saw her father in different scenes, 
and they walked far down the hill, in a silence that they 
both felt to be far more companionable, than the conver- 
sation of the unthinking world. They had taken rather 
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a different course from the one they pursued in ascending, 
and they soon found their path terminated by an abrupt 
precipice, which presented at its feet a scene of so much 
beauty, that they were glad they had so far missed their 
way as to enjoy it. It looked immediately down into a 
narrow valley of mingled rock and wood, at the entrance 
of which, stood the village of Deborah, supposed to take 
its name from Deborah the famous judge and deliverer 
of Israel. 

Near this place was the fountain of the Kishon, which 
was generally but an inconsiderable stream, but was now 
increased to a rolling flood, by the mountain torrents that 
foamed over the large gray stones that had been washed 
down, or laid bare by similar currenis, and which dis- 
tinctly marked out the channels of the fallen tempest, 
even when not a drop of water trinkled over them. This 
cascade now formed a very beautiful object, and more 
especially a litde lower down, where it made a more ab- 
rupt fall, and entered a ravine of the rock, rising again 
with a sparkling light spray that scattered itself over the 
surrounding shrubs. They thought it a pity to have the 
enjoyment of this lovely scene all to themselves, and sup- 
posing they could not be very far from the place where 
they had left their more timid friends, they were setting 
out to seek them, that they might at least have the pleas- 
ure of this sight ; but on looking forward towards the 
plain, they saw the group already far advanced towards 
their rustic habitations. 

They now began to fear that they should not find their 
mules, but on descending to the spot where they lefl them, 
they met again the party from whom they had separat- 
ed in their search afler plants, and found the poor animals 
safely secured to the trees, and from their still dripping 
appearance they judged that those who staid had fared 

9 
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as bad as themselves, withoot having had any thing to 
recompeDse their toil and their alarm. The most enter- 
prizing of the party were however by this time tolerably 
fatigued, and glad to get on their mules and follow the 
path of their more cautious companions. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



The birds were singing sweetly as they went along, 
and seemed rejoicing that the storm was past. Sephora 
and Arbalio spoke of the variety of tuneful sounds which 
these little choristers display. ''There is something," 
said Arbalio, "in the notes of the birds in spring, which 
I think have beyond any other music the power of recall- 
ing the past. Those peculiar and delightful sounds seem 
to unite the balmy air on which they are borne, and to 
open all the cells of memory by a kind of magic force. 
There is in spring a fragrance that wants a name ; it is 
to the smell what honey is to the taste — the essence of 
every sweet mingled and compounded ; and like the lo- 
tus of the ancients, it makes us forget all our cares ; or 
if we should happen to have no cares to forget — if our 
visions should be gilded by hope and expectation, then 
this bewitching gale comes over us with too much force, 
and we so completely yield ourselves up to imagination, 
that we almost forget we still tread on earth, subject to 
pain, vexation, and disappointment. Do you, my young 
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friend, ever feel any thing of that influence of the vernal 
season of which I speak V* 

Sephora acknowledged that she did, and she could 
trace the delusive joys of her own imagination, as he was 
describing the wanderings of his. ''But," added she, 
"besides all the influences of spring, there are certain 
natural objects belonging to every season, which call 
forth in me inexplicable sensations of delight. An un* 
cultivated mountain on an early summer's morning, pur- 
ple with heath, and wet with dew, and the wild bees fly- 
ing from flower to flower, or sleeping in the hanging 
bells, has always conveyed to my mind enthusiastic ideas 
of peace and liberty, which I can feel and recall, but 
cannot describe, or when the high autumnal blast sweeps 
the bending trees, and returns with a shower of many- 
colored leaves, which are now wheeled in rapid circles, , 
now lightly poised in air, now fall to the earth, then 
again rise again to fall, I am led to solemn thought. I 
think of the time when I watched the unfolding of their 
fragrant buds ; of the time when I was sheltered under 
their leafy branches, and I feel as if I were parting from 
a friend. I feel the instability of nature, the littleness 
of man, and myself the least; and yet, amidst these hu- 
miliating convictions, I find a consciousness of being al- 
lied ^ that power who sways the blast, and makes the 
forest bend." 

''Sephora," said Arbalio, "you have mentioned some 
of those scenes in nature, which I have often found aflect 
my mind in the same way that you describe them to have 
yours. There is something very gratifying in finding a 
friend whose intellectual pleasures are congenial with 
our own ; how much higher then does our joy arise, when 
we feel an entire ]anity of soul as well as of mind, and 
know that our friendship in this world will hereafter bear 
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the indestructible stamp of eternity. But, what are your 
winter delights V 

"They are of more rare occurrence than those I have 
mentioned/' said Sephora ; "and perhaps, from that cir- 
cumstance afford me the more gratification ; but my joy 
then is to walk over the trackless face of nature, amidst 
fantastic cliffs of snow, while the setting sun sheds rays 
of gloomy light, as it sinks beneath the heavy clouds that 
look more like the boundary of the earth, than as if still 
suspended in air. To taste this new, this pure, this sol- 
emn scene, conscious that a kind providence has exempt- 
ed me from feeling any of the rigors of a hard season, 
fills my heart with gratitude and meditative devotion, 
while my mind teems with projects for the relief of those 
who find no difference in winter, but an increase of cold, 
of nakedness, and of hunger." — "Ah!" said Arbalio, 
"perhaps, those are less to be pitied than the wealthy in- 
habitants of crowded cities, who only distinguis h it by 
an increase of dissipation, a wider departure from na- 
ture, and a greater forgetfulness of all those duties which 
are designed to link man to man." 

The conversation of these friends was here interrupt- 
ed by some of the rest of the party joining them. They 
were sorry for the intrusion, but were not put out of hu- 
mor by it; on the contrary, they exerted themselves to 
please their new companions, and to prevent them from 
feeling that they were unwelcome. They all of them 
soon approached the busy host, whom they had left in the 
morning, and admired the variety of beautiful taberna- 
cles that had been raised while they were away. Their 
work had suffered no interruption from the storm, for 
they had nothing of it in this part of the plain but a 
slight shower of rain, which had refreshed rather than 
annoyed them. But they had seen it hanging with tre« 
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mendous blackness oyer Mount Tabor, which seemed to 
flash out fire. The children said, ''Is not this like 
Mount Sinai, when God descended on it 1" — and what 
they said, others thought. 

Sephora, when she heard how terrible the storm had 
been in appearance as well as in reality, was glad heir 
mother had not come with her, as she was sure she had 
escaped much apprehension. 

They were now all soon in motion for their return, 
excepting the shepherds, who staid to keep watch over 
their flocks. Arbalio and Sephora here parted, as his 
habitation lay in a different direction firom hers, on the 
other side of the hanging wood. He told her that when 
they met at the approaching festival, he must take her to 
see it ; that he thought she would admire its secluded sit- 
uation. It was some miles from any other dwelling, al- 
most as much embowered in trees as her tabernacle, and 
a rill which issued from the rocks above, came dashing 
down into a small lake that stood before it, and made a 
ceaseless murmur of which he never wearied. 

Sephora asked him if he was tired of life, as he chose 
such seclusion ? — He said — ''no ; that he had often heard 
people say, that there was nothing in this world worth 
living for ; but he did not himself feel that weariness of 
existence which such a declaration implied ; on the con- 
trary, that he believed there were many things -that were 
worth living for in this wot Id, and that he knew there 
were things that were worth dying for in another. 

"No," continued Arbalio, "I am not one of those who 
complain of the dull sameness of my being. I have for- 
merly known life in too much change, but my hopes, 
which used to rove from vanity to vanity, have long been 
concentrated on the only unfailing good ; and, I think 
that I have learnt more in my solitude of all the wind- 
ow 
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ings of the human heart, by deeply studying' my own, 
than I ever did by the conversation of the wisest men, 
or the works of the most learned. I can say with Solo- 
mon, 'Whoso increaseth knowledge, increaseth sorrow ;' 
and I should have wished not to have known myself, if 
I had not at the same time learnt to know my God, and 
felt his love and mercy controlling my willful heart. Se- 
phora, if we meet again, I think I will give you some of 
the particulars of my pilgrimage though this world." 

"Well," said Sephora, "we are very lilely to meet, for 
you know the feast is the day after to-morrow." 

"Ah ! my young friend, when you have lived as long 
as I have, you will learn to speak doubtfully, and to know 
that nothing is certain in this life, but uncertainty. 
When you hear my eventful history, and some parts of 
it that even your father was unacquainted with, you will 
not wonder that I should feel a conviction of this truth. 
You will find some calls for your compassion in what I 
propose to relate to you. An ancient pagan writer tells 
us, that when the Deity first formed man out of the 
ground, reflecting at the same time on the calamities the 
unhappy creature was to endure, wept over his work, and 
tempered it with tears, that man, whose heart should be so 
often over charged with sorrow, might not want a way to give 
it vent. Perhaps, I may call forth some of these sacred 
drops from you : but, farewell ; the music sounds to de- 
part. I wish we were going the same path ; there are not 
many for whose society I would willingly exchange my 
own ; but you are one of the few." 

Sephora and her friend here parted, and took their sev- 
eral ways ; each carrying with them so much thought of 
the other, that it was scarcely like separation, for the in- 
tercourse of mind still seemed to vibrate. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



When the party arrived at the river, they found it so 
much flooded by the thunder storm, and the many tribu- 
tary streams that had been pouring into it, and the cur- 
rent so exceedingly strong, that it was doubtful whether 
it could be passed even in a boat. Two, however, who 
were good swimmers, ventured over ; and as they cross- 
ed it in safety the rest followed, and were in time all 
landed on the opposite bank without any accident, though 
not without some sense of danger from the violent rush 
of waters, that battled hard with their little boat, and was 
near overcoming it more than once. No one liked to 
move on towards their home till they had seen the whole 
of the company safe over, and it made them late before 
they went forward. 

Sephora, who was amongst the first who were ferried 
over, and was tired with the exercise she had had in the 
course of the day, went into the boatman's cottage to 
rest herself She found his wife sitting with a child laid ' 
across her lap, who was crying and moaning with pain, 
and a little girl, with the tears running plentifully down 
her cheeks, was staining over it, saying, ''My poor He- 
ber 1 my poor Heber !" The mother looked miserable, 
but uttered no expression of sorrow, neither did she try 
to soothe her child. 

''What is the matter with him?" said Sephora. The 
mother looked up, but made no answer. She then repeated 
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the qaestion, and turned towards the girl. The affeo 
tionate little creature could scarcely answer for her tears. 
At last she sobbed out, ''He has been through the fire." 

"What ! did he fail in ?"— "Oh no ! they put him in ; 
the priest put him in. Poor little Heber smiled whea 
they bound him round with flowers ; but I screamed, for 
I knew what they were going to do. Mother did not cry; 
she fell down on the ground asleep when she saw them 
coming, and it was a long time before any one could 
awaken her. She did not hear the drums and trumpets, 
and clanging cymbals, though they were so very loud." 

Sephora, who had heard something of the dreadful 
rites of Moloch and Baal, but who had never imagined 
that Israel had been polluted with their worship since 
the time of the captivity, or suspected that any of their 
deluded votaries lived so near her, trembled with horror 
at this recital ; and the moans of the poor child pierced 
her heart a thousand times more than they did before. 
She lifled up the loose covering that was thrown over it, 
and shuddered to see how dreadful it was scorched. 

"What ! can you be the mother of that child ? — can 
you bear to hear its groans, and think that you allowed 
this misery to be inflicted on it ; and even now, can you 
listen to it, and do nothing to assuage its pains?" 

"I must not," said the mother ; "Ba^ likes to hear its 
cries, so I must endure them. He was angry at my re- 
fusing at first to have him pass through the fire, and sent 
that great storm, and I dare not offend him again." 

"Some wicked creature has been imposing on you," 
said Sephora. "How should an image made by men's 
hands, be able to raise a storm ? how should an idol that 
has no sense be offended ? But if it is that power of 
darkness, that beguiles one man to make, and another to 
worship such things whom you fear to offend, why should 
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that thought trouble you ? for the more we offend him, 
the more we please the true God, who made the world 
and all things in it." 

''You may take the child and do what you will with 
him," said the mother. 

Sephora, who never disdained to h^lp a fellow ereature, 
gladly undertook the office of relieving this poor little 
sufferer. She wetted rags in cooling liquids, and kept 
applying them to its scorched body, till the pain was so 
much abated that the child fell asleep. 

Nothing could exceed the joy and gratitude of the lit- 
tle girl when she found her brother grew so much easier 
from Sephora's care. She kissed her hands with un- 
taught grace, told her that she should never be able to 
forget her, and said she wished her mother worshipped 
the same God that she did, the God that liked little chil- 
dren to rejoice before him, and not the one who was 
pleased with their cries. That, when she saw them 
crossing the river the day before, and all looking so hap- 
py, she was sure no one could be going .to be burnt to 
the God of the plain, as they were to the God of the 
grove. 

"The God that we worship," said Sephora, "is not an 
image. He is a Spirit every where present. He made 
all things, and knows all things. It is he' that created 
the mother and the child to love each other, and implant- 
ed those kind affections in our hearts which it is almost 
impossible for the most wicked wholly to stifle ; but if we 
resist their influence and refuse to pity those whom we 
cannot but love, he is justly angry, and we may feel 
something of the beginnings of his anger in a disturbed 
mind which can find no peace, nor can we ever find it 
till we turn from sin and vanity to the love of the living 
God. The feast of tabernacles, for which we have been 
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preparing, is very different from those held in honor of 
idols. We all live together for eight days under huts 
made of the^branches of trees. The poor and rich all 
fare alike and are as brothers. This feast was instituted 
to remind us pf the time when our forefathers lived in 
the wilderness before they came to this beautiful country ; 
and it was also ordained to make us remember, that even 
this happy land in which we now abide, is but a wilder- 
ness, in comparison of that better world to which every 
moment brings the child of God nearer and nearer. It 
teaches us to consider ourselves but as pilgrims and 
strangers upon earth — to look on all men as our brethren 
and to be ready to divide our abundance with them. If 
your mother will let you go with me, I will take you the 
day after to-morrow to the plains of Zaanaim and explain 
every thing to you ; you will then learn how different a 
Being the only true God is, from those wicked ones you 
imagine when you worship idols/' 

'*What !'' said the little girl, <'do all that multitude of 
people that crossed the river yesterday and to-day, know the 
only true God ? Why then do they not take pains to tell 
us of him, and try to make us leave those wicked idols f* 

"But how could they know that you were idolaters ?" 

"If they did ilot know that we were idolaters, they 
must know that all the nations round about us are, and 
why do they not go amongst them and teach them better? 
I think, if I were sure that there was but one God, who 
could make people happy, and knew there were a great 
many who had never heard of him, that I should be for 
going OF sending all over the world to tell of him, and 
to persuade people to love him, and not to burn any more 
poor little children." 

^'Perhaps," said Sephora, "one reason why they do 
not act as you say you should do, is because the shock- 
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ing things belonging to your worship never happened to 
fall under their observation. For though I am afraid 
there are a great many amongst that multitude who know 
little of the true Grod but his name, and who never think 
upon his commandments to do them ; yet I can scarcely 
persuade myself that one could be found who would not 
have shuddered to see that poor devoted child, and hear 
his piteous moans, and who would not gladly have done 
what they could to ease his sufferings. But people do 
not think much of misery when they do not see it. I 
never thought of the wickedness of idolatry so much be- 
fore, because I never till now saw the shocking effects 
of it ; nor had I any idea that it could so sear a parent's 
heart, as to make her behold, unmoved, the agonies of her 
infant child." 

The poor woman, who had 'done what she could all 
the day to stifle a mother's feelings, and who had suffer- 
ed much more exquisite torments, than those the flames 
inflicted on her poor babe, now felt relieved from some of 
that thraldom in which she had long been held by Baal's 
priests, and she dared to relieve her oppressed heart by 
sobs and tears. 

She took Sephora's hand with that mingled feeling of 
respect, of affection and of confidence, with which she 
would have touched the hand of a guardian angel. She 
tried in vain to speak but could not articulate for many 
minutes. At last she said, ''Take me with you too, 
and teach me to know your God, for I have done with 

mine." 

Sephora was now in her turn overcome by her feelings. 
She sat down in silence, and her thoughts fled where it 
would weary the world to follow them, yet did she find 
at that moment, what they perhaps have been seeking 
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all their lives in vain, a plenitude of joy that lefl no room 
to wish for a happiness beyond that she experienced. 

Perhaps many will listen with incredulity to this fact, 
but let them remember that happiness must be some- 
where, or there never would be that universal desire im- 
planted in us to seek after it, and those who have all their 
lives been pursuing without having ever yet attained, 
would do well to leave their old paths, and seek that 
more excellent way of true religion, where thousands and 
thousands of rejoicing souls can attest, that she is to be 
found in such transcendent brightness, that she beams 
through all the sorrows of this life ; through poverty, 
through sickness, through contempt, through reproach. 
These things may for a time obscure, but they can nev- 
er extinguish, that happiness, which the love of God 
sheds in the heart of man. The sun may be dimmed by 
the storm, but it still remains perfect in itself, and 
spends the brightness of its golden beams on those very 
clouds which look so dismal to those who only see them 
on their gloomy side. So the sorrows of the child of 
God, though outwardly they (ook so dark and cheerless, 
are inwardly illumined by the hope of glory. 



CHAPTER XV. 



Sephora did not stay much longer at the boatman's 
cottage, before she was called away by her companions, 
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who had ali been brought safdy across the river, and 
were now ready to proceed to their dilSerent destinations, 
some to the right hand and others to the left. But, how- 
ever various their course might be, one sentiment of 
gratitude very generally pervaded their mind, for their 
deliverance from the peril to which they had so recently 
been exposed. But with most it was a very transient 
feeling, only bwn to die. 

When Sephora reached her home, she found her moth* 
er sitting up for her, and to the full as cheerful as usual, 
yet she thought there was somethiug of constraint in 
her manner, and feared that she had in some way given 
her offence, perhaps by not immediately obeying her in 
the morning, when she signified her desire that she 
should go to the plain with those companions who called 
for her. For Pythonissa always liked to be implicitly 
obeyed, and wanted that nicety of mental perception 
which makes the movements of one mind intelligible to 
another. She therefore only saw that her daughter was 
unwilling to do as she desired, without perceiving what 
it was that occasioned her reluctance. 

They had not long remained together before Python- 
issa told Sephora that she looked very tired, and advised 
retiring to their rboms, which counsel the latter was will- 
ing enough to take, for she was in truth quite weary with 
her exertions and ready for rest 

She could not tell how long she had been in that pro- 
found kind of sleep which is the wages of healthful toil, 
when she was roused by the same dismal sound by which 
she had been alarmed once before. She started up with 
sudden fear, and found her way in the dark to her moth- 
er's door, almost before she could recollecl herself or 
knew what her intentions were. Here she was seized 

10 
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with fresh alarm, for she now distinctly perceived that 
these soi/nds came from Pythonissa's room. 

An habitual dread of offending her, made her hesitate 
in this fearful moment as she laid her trembling hand on 
the latch of the door, and gently raised it. What was 
her horror and astonishment at this moment, to see her 
poor mother with dishevelled hair, tearing and scatter- 
ing it as she did at her father's funeral, and walking 
round tind round uttering ^11 those inhuman sounds 
which now horrified her more than ever. 

She knew not what to do, she saw that her mother's 
senses were gone, and in the resemblance she traced in 
these obsequies to those of her father's funeral, she no 
longer doubted in the least the cause of her distraction. 
She feared going into the room to her lest it should irri- 
tate her more, for she was aware that she had no strength 
that could resist hers, should she < become violent ; she 
therefore determined on watching her to see that she did 
herself no harm till she could get some assistance. 

Python issa continued exactly the same movements for 
a considerable time, she then advanced to the table, and 
directed Sephora's eyes towards it, for she had before 
been so intent on watching her mother, that she had seen 
nothing else. A lamp stood upon it which shed the full 
blaze of its light on a basin of blood, and a book mark- 
ed with curious characters and figures was spread open 
before it. 

Pythonnssa examined these figures with great attention, 
then dipped her finger in the blood, and traced some- 
thing like them on the floor till she had formed them into 
a circle, studying the book between every figure she 
drew, till the whole was complete ; &fter which she again 
uttered the same shocking sounds she had done before, 
tearing and scattering her hair, and appearing to suffer 
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the utmost extremity of frantic horror which nature was 
capable of enduring. Afler this she became more calm, 
she swept up her torn hair, and carefully washed out the 
bloody characters, hid the book in an old chest, and tak- 
ing up the bason in one hand and the latqp in the other, 
walked towards the door. Sephora had scarcely time to 
step aside before she passed her, and cautiously unclos- 
ing the oi^fer door, walked forward towards the river. 
She ttied to follow her and to cry after her, but she found 
it in vain ;• she knew not what became either of herself 
or her mother, but her worst fears were without founda- 
tion^ for on opening her eyes again, . the first object she 
saw was Pythonissa entering the door with only the lamp 
in her hand. Sephora retreated to her own room, and 
afler some time, finding by her mother's manner of 
breathing that she was asleep, she approached soflly to- 
wards her to see how she looked. Her appearance was 
not altered, but her rest seemed merely, and indeed 
scarcely, a bodily rest. It was plain to see that her mind 
was still disturbed by those same ideas that distracted 
her when she was awake ; at one time her finger moved 
gently as if she was tracing some figure, then she rub- 
bed it violently over in the most hurried manner, as if to 
efface what she had written. This last idea was the one 
that seemed to predominate in her disturbed imaginar 
tion. Her hand moved so incessantly that it looked at 
length almost like a convulsive motion. 

Poor Sephora, as she watched this melancholy sight, 
doubted how she should act, or what she should do. 
Many thoughts passed rapidly through her mind, but 
none that gave her any hope of comfort ; till at length it 
occurred to her that she would go and consult the phy- 
sician, her father's friend, at Mount Carmel. 

As soon as she had come to this determination, she 
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set aboat accomplishing it. She thoaght there could not 
be a more favorable moment feu* leaving her mother than 
while she was in this profound sleep, and she hoped be- 
fore there was a probability of her awakening that she 
should be able to send Zepho and one of his daughters 
to her, to watch over her and take care of her till her re* 
turn from Mount Carmel. . 

She accordingly prepared herself and Emmor for de- 
parture, and calling on their faithful old servant, told him 
something of her fears and where she was- going, and 
conjured him to lose no time in hastening to their house, 
and to enter it very sofUy that her poor mother might not 
be disturbed ; and when she awoke, hot to say where 
Sephora was gone if he could avoid itj lest it should 
malce her more violent. 

Poor Zepho, who was as much interested for his mas- 
ter's family as if it bad been his own, was much shocked 
at this account, and promised to do all he could in tak- 
ing care of his mistress till Sephora's return. His daugh- 
ter, too, engaged to follow her father as soon as she had 
done what was necessary for her own family. 

Zepho lost no time in getting ready, and his attention 
was so wholly taken up in pondering on this heavy ca- 
lamity, that he even forgot his sheep till he was far ad- 
vanced towards the house, when seeing a dhepherd cross- 
ing his path with his flock, the remembrance of his own, 
who were fast penned in their fold, occurred to him^ and 
he stood irresolute which way to move. The interest of 
his sheep was habitually nearest his heart, and the more 
he thought of the poor creatures bleating for their pas- 
ture, the higher his compassion rose, till at length the 
distracted Pythonissa scarcely found a place in his 
thoughts, and he turned his feeble steps back towards 
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the straggling row of huts where be liTed, to send some 
one to shepherd the flock. 

This was the day that Zepho had proposed to drive 
them to the plain. The old man to whom he applied to 
take charge of them, who was almost his cotemporary in 
age, reminded him of this circumstance, and then lean- 
ing on their staffs, they fell into chat of who had taken 
their flocks, and who had not, ,and who proposed to go 
this day, and who the next, till Zepho's mind become so 
full of his neighbor's concerns, that he quite forgot his 
own, and Sephora's charge never occurred to him till 
his companion asked him, what was the reason that he 
could ^not take his sheep to the plain to-day ? Then his 
poor mistress, and his promise, and his lost time, came 
all to hb recollection, and he walked off almost without 
answering. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Sephora all this time was diligently pursuing her 
course towards Mount Carmel. She passed by the rock 
cottage, which had been undecorated and untouched 
since Patrobus died, and in that luxuriant country, 
where the growth of vegetation is so rapid, it looked as 
if it was fast returning to the state in which they had 
originally found it. 

It was not an object to cheer her, nor yet was the 
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Btony valley, in which her father closed his eyes, nor the 
rock crowned with the dark turrets of the castle, whose 
deserted courts were the last they traversed together 
when they proved but the prelude to the more silent ones 
of death. 

The road to Carmel lay through this valley, and wound 
round the foot of the rock. It was one of those oppres* 
sive days when not a leaf moves, and she felt that the 
heavy calm that sat on all nature added another weight 
to press down her desponding heart. She wished she 
could feel the relief of those tears which, according to 
the pagan fable, tempered the human clay. But they 
gave no vent to her griefs. Her distress seemed too 
great and too complicated ibr such an alleviation. The 
death of her father — the distraction of her mother — her 
own loneliness — travelling a road she had never been 
before — ^presenting herself to a person she had never 
seen. All these things came at once in their fullest force 
upon her mind. 

A pagan knew the solace of tears, but Sephora sought 
a more infallible soother of the human heart, and soon 
she could say with the royal bard : '*In the multitude of 
the sorrows that I had in my heart, thy comforts refresh- 
ed my soul." A lark at that moment springing up be- 
neath her feet, and towering to heaven with its song, 
made her feel how wrong it was in her to despond, while 
inferior creatures rejoiced before their Maker, and were 
sustained from day to day by his unfailing bounty. 

The road from the point of ascent to the castle was 
quite new to Sephora, it wound round the rock, and im- 
mediately entered on mountain scenery, which became 
bolder and bolder till it terminated in the abrupt head- 
land of Mount Carmel, which stretched forward into the 
Mediterranean. The breeze grew fresher as she ap- 
proached the sea, and felt reviving to her spirits, and on 
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turning an angle of the road she saw children burning 
fern ; the light curling vapor rising in the air, and the 
merry little faces who were standing round it, looked 
cheering after pacing many miles without meeting a hu- 
man being. They had been entrapping sparrows on the 
mountains, which they were going to sell at the city of 
Hepha. The chorus of song, speech, and laughter was 
amongst them, and resounded from the rock, and at 
their unsorrowing age, when mirth is nature, and nature 
mirth, it exhilarated her even more than the ocean's 
breeze. She caught something of the contagion of hap- 
piness from all around her. "The insect youth were on 
the wing ;" myriads and myriads of animated beings met 
her ear, her eye, and by their transports told her she 
served a God whose mercies were over all his works. 
This young group, however, could not give her any in- 
fermation of Vashni's dwelling, and she was obliged still 
to go on in uncertainty. She looked round to see where 
she would be likely to get intelligence, and observed a 
high ground to the left, which app>eared to be a thresh- 
ing-floor, ibr many asses laden with sheaves, were stand- 
ing near it, and a man was busily employed in taking off 
their burden and spreading it on the top of the hill, 
while another was leading oxen towards the place, as if 
to tread out the corn. She advanced to the spot, but be- 
fore she could reach it, the man had yoked the oxen to a 
wain, and was driving them swiftly round and round. 
The saws and spikes on the wheels and rollers of the 
wain made so much noise that she could not make the 
person who was driving it understand her inquiries, and 
she went forward to the other, who, with the asses that 
carried the sheaves, was now reposing at some distance 
under the shade of umbrageous chesnut trees. He was 
80 intent on looking over a basket of herbs, and culling 
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the different sorts, that he did not perceive her approach 
till she spoke, when he raised his grey head, and, with a 
countenance full of benevolence, told her he was the 
person whose house she inquired for, and asked her what 
ailed her. She mentioned her name and her grief — he 
received her like a father, and consoled her by declaring 
that he did not consider her mother's mind deranged, 
and that he had great hopes she might soon be restored 
to health, if she were under his care. 

Vashni immediately understood by Sephora's descrip- 
tion, that her mother had been practising magic arts, and 
as he before knew that many years ago some of the 
priests of Baal had issued forth from Tyre, and had suc- 
ceeded in establishing the worship of their idol in some 
of the adjacent parts of Galilee, and that Pythonissa had 
more than once attended their impious feasts, he did not 
doubt but that the gloominess of spirit which had fallen 
on her since her husband's death, was in consequence 
of her having again returned to her idolatrous practices. 
He did not mention his conjectures, for he could not 
bear to dash the happiness he had just raised, and per- 
haps give a more poignant sorrow than the one he had 
taken away. He therefore strove to amuse her as they 
walked towards his house, and soon the ease and cheer- 
fulness of his manner, and that nice discernment of the 
feelings of others, which qualified him in an eminent 
measure for a physician of the n^iind, enabled him to res- 
tore to her the natural tone of her spirits. When he had 
succeeded in comforting her, and in persuading her to 
take some refreshment, which was very needful afler all 
the fatigue she had undergone, he advised her to repose 
till the sun began to decline, and he would in the mean 
time prepare things for their departure, -and the reception 
of her and her mother under his roof. He then left her 
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to silence and meditation, her heathy couch, and the 
music of the ebbing waves. 

This last luxury, which was perfectly new to her, was 
in exact unison with her feelings, the solemn monotony 
of the dashing waters on the shore, and the sweep over 
their pebbly bed on their reflux to the deep — the thought 
that this always had been, and always would be, till the 
world should be no more — that the warning ocean still 
continued thus awfully to count the time to nature, while 
successive generations of thoughtless mortals passed rap- 
idly away. These and other solemn musings stole 
through her mind, and though she could not sleep, the 
stillness of all the passions was as soothing, and almost 
as reviving to her spirits as the forgetfulness of repose 
could have been. She saw by the shadows that the sun 
was beginning to go down, and heard with pleasure Vash« 
ni's approaching step to summon her to depart. 

He led her a short way from the house to a chariot he 
had prepared to fetch her mother in, and seating her in 
it they drove off. The route they were forced to take, 
in order to find a way wide enough for the vehicle they 
travelled in, was much more circuitous than the one she 
had taken in the morning. They wotind round the foot 
of Mount Carmel, and entered a narrow defile among 
rocks, whose prodigious bight made them look up with 
fear and awe, while every turn presented them with some 
new object to keep alive surprise, and the scenery being 
all of one bold character, it gave at once the charm of 
change and of continuance. The goats and antelopes, 
the free-born denizens of these wilds, gazed on the char- 
iot as it moved slowly through their craggy pass, with a 
look of inquiry rather than of fear, as if they would lofl- 
ily have demanded who il was that was intruding on their 
solitary realm. The range of the rugged mountain was 
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their pasture, and they either felt too secure in these in- 
accessible hights to dread the approach- of man, or too 
unacquainted with his wiles to shun his presence. The 
rocks though bare of earth, were not destitute of vege- 
tation ; there were many clefts and fissures in them, out 
of which grew plants of a dark and glossy green. 

''I always," said Vashni, ''feel a particular kind of 
admiration as I look on trees growing -as those do out of 
the arid rock, and cheering the desert with their smiles ; 
they are like those contented sons of poverty and labor, 
that derive tlieir support and comfort from some hidden 
source, and seem exempt from feeling the dejecting vicis- 
situdes of life." 

As Sephora approached towards home, and recogniz- 
ed scenes that were familiar to her, her mother again oc- 
cupied all her mind. Those saddened thoughts wiih 
which she had left these objects in the morning, seemed 
still to hang over them as if waiting her return, that they 
might again take possession of her soul. As they were 
now getting* near to her , habitation, she proposed they 
should get out and walk, for she thought the appearance 
of the chariot would alarm her mother. They had not 
gone far, when they came in front of the house, and saw 
Python issa leaning out of one of the lattices, looking 
rather wildly first one way and then another, but no soon- 
er did she recognize her daughter's approach, than her 
eyes were intently fixed on her, and she impatiently held 
out her arms as if she longed to hold her in them. - 

Sephora feared that all this was derangement, yet she 
was moved with something like a sensation of joy at this 
unusual token of affection, even though it were but the 
effect of insanity, and eagerly ran forward to meet her. 
Vashni scarcely knew what to |)iink of all he saw, when 
he compared it with what he had heard of Pythonissa's 
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usual apathy. He hastened on, and when he entered 
the room, found her with her daughter on her bosom^ 
but heard nothing but convulsive sobs ; it was some time 
before she could in any. other way express her feelings. 
Poor Sephora, during this interval suspended between 
hope and fear, knew not what to think. At length Py- 
thonissa exclaimed, '*My child, my child, I have never 
known the blessing of you before ; I have never till this 
day known the kindness of a mother's heart. A mother 
do I say — do not I owe you filial as well as parental af- 
fection, since you have rescued me from the pit of des* 
traction, and given me my better life ? O Sephora ! how 
shall I tell you of all my wickedness since your poor fa- 
ther's death ? It was not grief for him that affected my . 
mind with that gloom which hung over it, it was having 
communication with the idolatrous worshipers of Baal, 
from which I had been restrained during his life by my 
love towards him — it was a something of conflict that yet 
remained in my bosom, before I could entirely resolve to 
give myself up to the whole mystery of iniquity, that 
rent my heart, and made me the prey of misery. My 
reason was shook and almost overthrown, and my temper, 
which was never good, as you must too painfully have 
experienced, was a thousand times worse than ever. I 
cannot think of my anger and peevishness towards you 
without abhorring myself, and I can only wonder how it 
was that I should be blessed with such a child. I will 
not shock you by describing scenes of wickedness that 
would make you shudder ; but yet for the ease of my 
own conscience, and out of the fulness of my heart, that 
now enlarges towards you in a way it never did before, I 
must tell you of some of my iniquities, and how I have 
been going on since Patr^bus died. 

''Whenever you went out, I constantly either attended 
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some meeting of idolaters, or had their priests here to 
visit me; and when yoa left off tending the flock, and 
took upon yourself the entire management of all our 
household cares, it only gave me more leisure to brood 
over and practise those arts of magic they had taught 
me. The subject sank deeper into my mind, and pro* 
duced that gloominess of spirit which must have caused 
so much misery to you as well as to myself, and yet so 
infatuated was I, that I scarcely wished to be delivered 
from it. At least, I could not resolve to renounce the 
sin that caused it, and till that day when you may re- 
member you urged me to pray, I never felt any thing like 
a real sorrow for the lengths I had gone in wickedness, 
' or formed any purpose of lieaving my evil ways. On the 
contrary, the whole bent of my thoughts was how to pur- 
sue them with the greatest secrecy. But the earnestness 
and affection with which you then spoke to me, made 
me wish to think and act as you did, and I resolved that 
I would try and do so; but these faint purposes were 
made one moment and broken the next,, and it was not 
till the morning whien we went to gather olives, as you 
were reciting in the valley the power and mercy of God, 
that I felt my heart really touched. At first I only wish- 
ed to feel what you were saying, but could not. I heard 
the echo reply, and thought my heart was harder than 
the flinty rock, for no responsive voice was there. But 
scarcely had I thought this, ere my heart seemed to melt 
within me; my tears flowed, and such tears till then I 
think I had never shed. Yet I did not dare to address 
myself to the true God, till I had formally renounced the 
false ones. 

"There was to be a great feast in honor of Baal in 
three days, which I had promined to attend ; when it was 
expected by the priests, and indeed I had almost deter- 
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mined in my own mind, that I would entirely give myself 
up to their abominable delusions, and utterly forswear 
the God of my fathers. I now resolved to attend this 
meeting, not for this infamous purpose, but to renounce 
all such assemblies of iniquity for ever. Alas ! I did not 
then know how frail I was ; I did not then know how in- 
efficient a resolution formed in ray own strength, was to 
accomplish its purpose, nor how dangerous it is to run in- 
to temptation with the hope of vanquishing it. 

''As the hour approached, I sometimes found my heart 
veering between good and evil. I oflen felt a restless de- 
sire to know the whole mystery of magic, which would 
sometimes appear to me as a most bewitching sin; so 
that I scarcely knew how to lay it aside, and to have 
done prying into futurity. And yet, I think I may 
say, that the full purpose of my heart, when I went 
to the feast yesterday, was to abjure all idols for ever. 
But I was not then so far humbled as to intend ever to 
confess to you that I hi^d had any thing to do with them. 
I think I could as soon have died as declared my iniquity. 
Now, on the contrary, it seems a relief to my mind to 
acknowledge my vileness, and abase myself before you. 

** You were scarcely gone yesterday with your friends 
to drive their flocks to the plain, before I set off to Baal's 
feast. I had far to go ; some of the priests came to meet 
me, and particularly one who had most influence over me, 
advanced almost to the boundary of our land mark. He 
had been here the night before, and I was alarmed at 
finding his magic lamp on your table. He had promised 
to bring It to me after he had performed his own incanta- 
tions ; and I supposed had inadvertently lefl it there. 

" I thought myself fortunate in going into your room, 
while you were asleep, and in bringing it away before 
yoii could have seen it ; and yet this narrow escape from 
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disco?ery occasioDed me so much perturbation, that when 
I heard you coming into the room half an hour after- 
wards, I feigned sleep to hide the cowardice and com- 
motion of guilt. I took this precious instrument with 
me, and restored it to its owner, feeling some triumph 
over myself that I had not attempted to try its virtues, or 
find out its hidden power. He welcomed it as a most 
miraculous boon, and assured me it had been taken from 
him the night before by an angel, who had suddenly ap- 
peared to him as he was invoking a spirit of another or- 
der ; but the demon who inhabited the lamp was stronger 
than the being who had wrested it from him, and that 
when the flame was expired, which had been lit by mor- 
tal hands, the angel had no power to retain it, but was 
constrained to return it, by putting it into the hands of 
one of the faithful worshipers of Baal, who though she 
had been partly seduced from her stedfastness by the 
sophistry of an artful daughter, he doubted not, and he 
would dare positively to prophesy, would this day become 
acquainted with all those mysteries for which her mind 
had been so long preparing ; and that from henceforth 
she would be teased and distracted no more by doubts 
and fears, but all uncertainties being removed from her 
mind, futurity would become unveiled before her. 

** As he delivered the latter part of his speech, his 
voice altered, his eyes rolled, and his whole body became 
convulsed as if he was impelled to utter these words. 
Whether that were really the case, or whether he only 
counterfeited the voice and gesture of demoniac inspira- 
tion, I know not. 

'* Many more priests now came forward to meet me; 
they knew where my weakness lay, and what temptations 
would be most likely to prevail ; and did all they could to 
flatter my pride and provoke my curiosity ; and when 
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they saw that I was endeavoring to resist these snares, 
they tried to work upon my terror, and took Die into a 
dark cavern, where they presented several horrid sights 
to me; strange apparitions with heavy countenances 
stood before me, and I heard the peeping, muttering wiz- 
ards of the deep. 

" A violent tempest of thunder, whirlwind and hail 
came on, which reverberated with tremendous sounds 
through the hollow rock, while the lightning descended 
through the Assures of the den, and filled it with the al- 
ternate blaze and darkness of the angry heavens. Wild 
shrieks at intervals were heard above the storm, and they 
persuaded me that it was the vengeance of the indignant 
gods that was going to fall on my devoted head, unless I 
in stantly consecrated myself to them. 

'* I was so wrought on by my fears, and by the delu- 
sions and wickedness of my own mind, which still se- 
cretly inclined towards idolatry, that I promised all they 
required, and had a curious book of magic given me with 
instructions how to use it ; but I was not to attempt it 
till the second watch of the night. I felt a restless desire 
for this time to come ; every moment seemed an hour till 
the prescribed time of practising my incantations. At 
length it arrived, and I unrolled my curious book, and 
went through all the mystic evolutions of iniquity, whiclv 
I had been instructed to do, till my senses seemed almost 
gone, and I felt more like a fury than a woman. I then 
carefully obliterated all the magic characters, and put 
away every trace which could lead to discovery, for the 
greatest horrors were to be my portion if any of the un- 
initiated found out what had been done. 

" This idea of the importance of concealment, seemed 
to be almost the only one that was left me ; and it con- 
tinued to harass me in the most dreadful manner, after I 
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had fallen asleep. Sometimed I fancied that I heard yon 
coming, and the harder I rubbed the characters in the 
magic circle, the brighter they appeared, till at last they 
became a scorching flame that consumed my soul. Then 
the remembrance of my good resolutions came to tor- 
ment me; you and Patrobus appeared to me far off in 
happiness, while I was still in the cavern that was now 
filled with horrible and eternal night. I heard a re- 
bounding echo from the hollow mountains, and the rush- 
ing sound of beasts that could not be seen. There ap- 
peared a fire kindled of itself, very dreadful ; and the 
things that I saw not, appeared worse than those I saw: 
yet was I to myself darker than the darkness, and more 
scorching than the sulphureous flame. But I will not at- 
tempt to describe the terrors of my mind; I can only 
wonder that I survived them. At length, after what ap- 
peared to me ages of torment, I awoke ; and, oh ! what 
gratitude flowed into my mind, to find it was a dream ; I 
felt as one raised from the pit of destruction by the mer- 
cy of the Almighty. 

"All those religious truths, all those promises of God 
delivered by the mouths of the prophets, which Patrobus 
for more than twenty years had been endeavoring to im- 
press upon my mind, and which used to seem more wea- 
risome and unmeaning to me than the babbling of the 
brook, tiow came with force to my heart. They had 
lain on my memory like the dry bones strewed through 
the open valley in the vision of Ezekiel ; but now the 
spirit of the Lord breathed upon them, they came togeth- 
er clothed with life and glory. At first, they shed celes- 
tial comfort on my soul ; then I was tempted for many 
hours to despair, and to say, " these things are not for 
me, the heavens were for an instant opened to me, only 
that I might see what I am excluded from, and the 
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blackness of darkness is reserved for me for ever :** but 
blessed be God, he dispelled this dreadful gloom, this 
death of seven-fold horrors. 

*' I fell dovirn before him, entreating him to make me 
what I ought to be, and never again to leave me to my- 
self, and to the delusions or the misgivings of my own 
wicked heart. Groans, and words, and tears, and sighs, 
mingled together, and made a language that could only 
be intelligible to that Being, who reads the heart. Poor 
Zepho, I believe, did not know how to understand it, for 
when I became composed enough to perceive that he was 
sitting by me, I found his looks full of terror and pity. 
He has never left me all the day, nor would he suffer me 
to go in search of you, whom I supposed to be some- 
where with the flock on the plain, but kept watching over 
me with such incessant and anxious attention, that at 
last I began to suspect you must in some way have been 
alarmed by me in the night, and thought that you were 
perhaps gone somewhere for help for me. Ah, my dear 
child ! you had already been to the only unfailing foun- 
tain of health and strength, and I feel that the healing 
waters of life that now overflow my soul, have been 
drawn down upon it by your prayers." 

Pythonissa held her daughter to her heart as she said 
this ; and Sephora was too full of gratitude to heaven to 
reply- 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Notwithstanding the happy change that had taken 
place in Pythonissa, and which seemed to make her re- 
moval from home unnecessary, Vashni would not allow 
his friends to give up the purposed visit to him. He told 
Sephora that he was sure by her mother's appearance, as 
well as by her description of what her mind had gone 
through, that her health must have suffered in the con- 
diet, and that it would be advisable, thougl\ not absolute- 
ly necessary, that she should be under his care. He beg- 
ged therefore that they would be prepared to accompany 
him very early in the morning, as he wished to be ready 
to attend the solemn procession as it marched with dance 
and song towards the place where the feast was to be 
celebrated. They promised he should not have to wait 
for them, for they would have been equally sorry as him- 
self to miss this opportunity of rejoicing before their Cre- 
ator, and acknowledging the mercies which he had show- 
ered down upon them. 

Pythonissa, who had hitherto made one in those pro- 
cessions, and mechanically followed the steps and voice 
of the multitude, without having one sensation of grati- 
tude excited in her mind, now felt her heart overflow 
with the mere idea that she should so soon have an op- 
portunity of publicly testifying her thankfulness, for be- 
ing delivered from more perilous wanderings, than those 
her forefathers had known in their passage through the 
deserts ; and the mercy of God struck her as very great, 
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in allowing a sacrifice for sin as a token of peace, and 
as a type and assurance of the promised Saviour. She 
bid Zepho select the most spotless Iamb of the flock, and 
give him on the morrow to the Levites, on the plains of 
Zaanaim, to be offered up for her as a sacrifice for sin. 
And as she gave this charge, she wept at the thought that 
the innocent most bleed for the guilty. 

Sephora, who always took the active part, was now 
obliged to leave her mother and her friend in conversa- 
tion she would gladly have staid to listen to, while she 
went to prepare for their departure. 

They lived and dressed with so^much simplicity, that 
it did not take her very long to arrange things they were 
to leave behind, or to pack up those they were to take 
with them. Here were none of those tinkling ornaments, 
and cauls, and tires, and chains, and bracelets, and orna- 
ments for the legs, and head-bands, and tablets, and ear- 
rings, and rings, and nose-jewels, and changeable suits 
of apparel, for which the prophet reproved the pride of 
the daughters of Zion. Pythonissa's errors had, latterly 
at least, not much declined into personal vanity. And 
Sephora, from a child, had always been plain in her at- 
tire, and preferred simplicity to splendor. This might be, 
because she saw her father liked it best, or it might be 
her own natural taste, but whatever first induced the hab- 
it, it certainly since had been strengthened and confirm- 
ed by seeing, that vanity or pride in any shape is fbbid- 
den by the voice of God, and by feeling that it is the 
natural and irreconcilable enemy of spiritual peace. 

As soon as she had made things ready for their de- 
parture, she set out their supper, which they all partook^ 
of with true cheerfulness of heart, and felt that a meal of 
herbs, where love is, is far better than all the dainties of 
the earth without it. Vashni was not at all offended at 
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their simple mode of living. His own was almost equal- 
ly remote from every species of luxury, cmly as his family 
was generally larger, his table was consequently on a 
more extended scale, and as there were often those 
among his inmates whose health was so impaired as to 
be unable to taste the coarser food of life, for them he 
provided what was suitable to their infirmities. Vashni 
-was glad to find his young friend so active and ready at 
those domestic duties, which, in more polished countries, 
are sometimes thought to have a natural tendency to de- 
base the mind, and disqualify it for higher enjoyments. 
But he had always thought that luxury and dissipation 
were much more apt to weaken the intellect and degrade 
the man, than the most servile offices of life, and that the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water were far from be- 
ing the meanest part of the creation. 

He had in his time been a great rover over the earth, 
and had seen life in much more pompous, as well as un- 
der much riider forms, than those which were usual 
among his own people, an^ he thought that the pastoral 
life, which was so generally followed in his own beloved 
land, had greatly the advantage of every other ; that it 
had a tendency to raise the mind and to fill it with grand 
images of nature, — the roll of seasons — the alternate 
and progressive change to perfection and decay, of the 
vegetable world — the sustaining hand of providence, 
filling all things living with plenteousness. Daily and 
hourly witnessing these works of God, he thought en- 
nobled unconsciously the mind of man. But, however 
this might be, he was sure that there was a more general 
purity of life among them than in any other country he 
had visited, and that they were farther removed from the 
excesses of barbarism and luxury. He did not then 
place this difference to the true account-— their knowl* 
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edge of the only God. He had lefl his native land with 
a veneration for the religion of his ancestors, but it was 
only since his return to it, that he had known its pervad- 
ing power, or felt how it subdues all things to itself, and 
how all things become religion to the mind of the relig- 
ious. He knew that the mass, even of his own people, 
felt none of this, but he was aware also that they found 
something of its influence even where they disowned its 
power, and that the multitude, like the clod of earth in 
the fable which had lain next the rose, had imbibed some 
of the fragrance of the flower of heavenly mindedness, 
though it still remained but earth itself. 

Pythonissa, Sephora, and Vashni, were ready with the 
dawn of morning to set forward towards Mount Carmel. 
Sephora could scarcely persuade herself, that but one day 
had passed since she went there alone, friendless, discon- 
solate, and almost without a hope on this side the grave. 
How soon had the dark c]ouds of sorrow been chased 
away, and joy, like the clear shining afler rain, succeed- 
ed to their place. She was now with a friend who had 
shown himself ready to comfort her grief and rejoice in 
her happiness, with a mother whose very soul seemed 
changed to love. Whichever way she looked, the pros- 
pect was bright before her, the horizon of happiness was 
unclouded, and hope and expectation darted their beams 
over the immediate foreground of life. She was going 
to new scenes and new society with spirits raised to en<* 
joy them. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



The sun was just rising on the earth when the trav- 
ellers approached the foot of the rock on which was 
seated the Canaanitish castle. A crimson light from the 
east glowed on its dark towers, and showed the ivy and 
waving fern, which grew on its time-worn walls, with 
great distinctness and beauty. The foaming river had 
not yet caught any of its beams. The rocks on the op- 
posite banks were covered with the large golden blos- 
soms of the prickly pear, and though in the full glare of 
day they had almost too gaudy an appearance, yet seen 
by this light when only their high summits were enlight- 
ened by the first oblique rays of the sun, they added very 
much to the richness and beauty of the scene. 

Python issa had been accustomed to look on the charms 
of her native country with great indifference. She saw 
nothing in that land of brooks of water, of fountains and 
depths that spring out of the valleys and hills, to excite 
her admiration, though their great lawgiver had spoken 
of them with prophetic rapture. But now that her mind 
was opened by gratitude, and she looked on the varied 
works of the creation, as the operation of the hand of 
that God who had pardoned all her iniquities, received 
her into his favor, and filled her with desires afler virtue. 
She saw them with other eyes, and felt that there are 
pure delights in this world that the guilty know not of. 

Vashni was afraid that if they went first to his house, 
they would not be in time to join the procession, and wit- 
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ness the sacrifices that were to he offered near the foot of 
Mount Catmel on that side facing the sea. . He there* 
fore proposed that they should go as far up the hill in the 
chariot as the road would admit of, and that they should 
then quit it and let it proceed empty to his house, while 
they wound round the top of the hill and descended the 
other side. 

The day was yet in its earliest prime, when they com- 
menced their walk towards the altar of sacrifice. The 
mists of night still hung on the top of Carmel, but were 
slowly yet visibly being chased away by the breath of morn- 
ing, leaving its silvery drops on all the short and firagrant 
mountain herbage. The breeze seemed fraught with 
health, and with each peculiar freshness of the land and 
ocean. The sea looked calm, deep, and silent, except 
where it broke over the rude points of rock that advanc- 
ed into it from Mount Carmel, and girded them with its 
white and restless foam. 

They continued ascending the mountain, and soon 
reached a summit that filled them with reverence and ad- 
miration. They looked immediately down an abrupt and 
considerable depth of rock, feathered with shrubs of va- 
rious tints, ^ into a large hollow plain of refreshing ver- 
dure. Here were assembled in solemn silence all the in- 
habitants of that populous and fertile country, for many 
furlongs round. The stillness of such a multitude was 
most impressive. The calmness of the untroubled deep 
that lay stretched out in boundless prospect beyond them, 
formed a striking illustration of the scene, at the same 
time that it added to its force. The attention of the 
people w^s all directed to one object. An altar of rough 
unhewn stone stood in the centre, and the priests were 
just preparing to offer the sacrifices. The victims were 
placed on it, and the rocks soon reverberated with the 
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rending sound of the silver trumpets which were blown 
over them — the flame was kindled, and as the smoke 
arose in curling wreaths towards heaven, the people bow- 
ed down their heads and worshiped. 

As soon as the sacrifices were consumed, the signal 
was given for departure, and almost with the quickness 
of thought the multitude were arranged for solemn pro- 
cession, and all voices and instruments at once struck up 
a song of thanksgiving to Almighty God, accompanied 
with graceful dance. 

The dance of the Hebrews was to their poetry, what 
action is to eloquence, a mere heroic and impassioned 
gesture — so that they seemed, if we may so express it, 
to move in metre, and the body as by an irresistible im- 
pulse, to demonstrate the exalted feelings of the mind, 
and the devout ecstacies of the soul. The combined ef- 
fect of the whole man being thus taken up iii adoration 
of his Creator, can scarcely be conceived by those who 
make the deadness of the affections towards spiritual 
things, the very test of a superior mind. 

The procession having moved once round the place of 
sacrifice, passed through a cleft in the rock, and disap- 
peared from sight. Vashni said they were going up the 
winding path among the crags, and that by taking a 
nearer way they should be able to join them, long before 
they reached the tabernacles of Carmel. They lingered 
for a few moments where they were, to hear the fainter 
song of praise rise from behind the rocks. The words 
could not be distinguishec), but the well-known melody 
spoke as distinctly to their feelings as the most articulate 
voice could have done, and called forth responsive affec- 
tions of gratitude and love. Pythonissa's mind was so 
engrossed' by devotion^ that she forgot all her timidity, 
and walked fearlessly down the precipice, which, with 
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her two assistants, she had almost shuddered to climb. 
When they had reached the bottom they turned to the 
lefty and by a winding path which the sheep had made 
through the cistus and mountain heath, which there grew 
thickly entangled together, they soon entered the most 
closely wooded part of Mount Carmel, through which 
the procession was to pass. Exercise, and the sun, which 
was now risen so much higher in the heavens, made the 
shade bf the trees very welcome to them. They sat down 
on the trunk of a palm tree that had been recently torn 
up by a storm, probably by that awful one they had lately 
witnessed. 

Here they remained, waiting the approach of the min- 
strels and people. The ground was thinly scattered with 
deciduous leaves, and others fell at intervals on those al« 
ready down, with a sound that whispered something of 
mortality to the musing mind. The song of the min- 
strels was soon indistinctly heard, and then lost among 
the intercepting rocks. But ere many minutes, the 
whole chorus burst upon their ear, and seemed to pierce 
the skies. They turned their eyes the way the sound 
came, expecting to behold the processiop, but though 
they could see some way down the gentle declivity of 
the green glade, up which it was to pass, they looked for 
some time with eager expectation before it appeared. At 
length it approached, first the priests, then the men with 
instruments of music, afler them the virgin choir with 
timbrels and dances, and lastly, the mixed multitude of 
men, women, and children, aM following in regular pro- 
cession, carrying branches of palm and citron in their 
hands. Many had phylacteries bound round their fore- 
heads and wrists, and every description of person wore 
their garments fringed with that ornamental flower-work 
tied with cords of blue, which, in an unlettered age, was 
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ordained for them as a token by which to remember 
the commands of the Almighty 6od, that they might sap- 
pose them, as it were, written upon the borders of their 
vesture; and being taught to read these signs in their 
youth, when the memory is impressible and tenacious, 
they never forgot them in after life, and could not look 
upon this ornament without remembering why they wore 

it. 

From the place where the trio were sitting, they saw 
the whole band at once, and it made a beautiful appear- 
ance, advancing up the canopied glade, which presented 
something between the sombre light of the deep forest 
walks, and the sunny path of the embroidered plain — a 
sportive mixture of light and shade, which seemed well 
to accord with the nature of this holy solemnity — with 
the festive gladness for which it was instituted — and with 
the religious awe that tempered its mirth. 

The grand chorus of voices had now ceased, and the 
minstrels were singing in different divisions. The female 
band were chanting as they advanced, not all at once, 
but in responsive measures. The sweetness of their 
voices, the grace of their steps moving in their dance, the 
pureness of their snowy vest^nents, and the lustre of 
youth, which beamed in their countenance, and quicken- 
ed all their form — added much to the beauty and impres- 
siveness of a scene that must impose upon the senses, 
even where it failed to touch the heart. They waited 
till the procession had passed, and then taking branches 
in their bands, they joined the band that continued as- 
cending the glade through the wood for about half a fur- 
long further, till they came to a steep part of the hill 
that looked almost like an artificial mound. Some rude 
steps which were formed in the path that led up this ac- 
clivity, landed them on a level plain, in some respects 
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very similaf to the one od which they had offered sacri- 
fice. The further part of it was inclosed by another ab- 
rupt rise in the mountain, in a semicircular form facing 
the north-west, and along the foot of this steep rock were 
placed the tabernacles, shining with as much freshness 
as if they imbibed nourishment from the ground on 
which they stood. 

At the sight of these appointed dwellings, all the in- 
struments and every voice at once struck up, " How 
goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, and thy tabernacles, O 
Israel ; as the valleys are they spread forth, as gardens 
by the river's side, as the tree of lign aloes which the 
Lord hath planted, as cedar trees beside the waters. 
Blessed is he that blesseth thee, and cursed is he that 
curseth thee." 

The congregation wheeled round the plain as they 
sung this, and then stopped before their rustic tents. A 
sufficiency of tabernacles were erected for the stated in- 
habitants of Carmel and its neighborhood, but none were 
provided for strangers ; these were now to be formed out 
of the branches that each person carried in their hand, 
which was considered as a token that all welcomed them, 
and were desirous of providing for their comfort. Sev- 
eral of these huts were speedily erected, and the best 
and most adorned appropriated to Sephora and her moth- 
er, and furnished with every thing necessary for their 
accommodation. The tabernacles that were immediate- 
ly near theirs, were likewise appointed for Vashni's 
friends. He mentioned some of them to his new guests 
as being particularly worthy of their regard, and seeing 
that Tarah, Flavins, Miriam, and Caphtor, were then 
sitting on the edge of the plain that bordered on that de- 
clivity of wood they had ascended in their march, he 
walked up to them with Sephora and her mother, and 
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sitting down by their side recommended them to the 
kindness of each other, told them that they were all in a 
peculiar manner the children of the same God,. and that 
they might all look with one mind and one pleasure over 
their heavenly father's works. 

Here was indeed a beautiful display of them, the rich 
expanse of wood, down which the eye swept as it sought 
the boundless ocean that lay stretched beyond it, was 
richly varied with all the splendid colors of decaying na- 
ture. The birds, both of the sea and land, were inces- 
santly skimming over it, and displaying their expanded 
plumage, bright with the glossiness of life and liberty. 
The Penguin and other sea foul of more sombre hue and 
habits, were standing in ranks upon the sands, on an un- 
molested part of the coast, watching the waves unfurl 
themselves against the sounding shore^ while further out 
at sea the halcyons were distinctly seen dancing on the 
heaving bosom of the deep. None of their own ships 
were at this time occupied in the waters, but the distant 
sail of other nations were here and there interspersed in 
the scene. The promentory of Mount Carmel itself, with 
all its variety of rock, and wood, and vineyard, and 
mountain pasture, closed the view on the left. 

As they were looking with admiration over all this 
scene, and were as sensible of a gracious God in all they 
saw and all they felt, as they were of the soft and invis- 
ible air that encompassed them— the sound of distant sil- 
ver' trumpets, with lengthened note, swelled on the 
eastern gale, and enlarged all the devout feelings of Py- 
thonissa's mind. She arose and fell prostrate on the 
earth in deep humility. She knew that it was the time 
of sacrifice on the plains of Zaanaim, and she prayed 
that her sin offering might be accepted, while she pour- 
ed fourth the incense of a contrite heart. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



The whole congregation were soon now beginning to 
be busily engaged in arranging their provisions for din- 
ner. Yashni and his friends spread out their repast under 
the shade of some oaks that grew at the edge of the plain, 
about half a furlong from where they had been sitting. 
Every face was animated by business and pleasure ; all 
were running here and there, fetching and carrying their 
stores, or dispersing them gracefully on their enamelled 
table. 

The different groups were soon assembled, but they 
did not immediately sit down. They waited in silence till 
every. thing was completely arranged, when a zemiroth 
was solemnly pronounced at the head of each company. 
Some of these blessings were chaunted, others only said. 
Each division waited till the next to it had finished ; and 
when grace ha4 been said by all, they sat down to the 
social feast. There were almost a hundred in Vashni's 
company, and many others equally numerous were near. 
The hum of such a multitude of voices was almost too 
much for Pythonissa, who was. already languid with the 
exertions of the day. But that which was overpowering 
to declining health, seemed exhilarating to the robust ; 
and social joy and mirth protracted the meal much be- 
yond its ordinary length, till at a signal given all voices 
ceased, while God was again acknowledged as the giver 
of every happiness. When this form had passed through 
all their companies, they removed from their places, the 
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fragments were gathered up, . and they again assembled 
in front of their tabernacles, and seated themselves in a 
double circle, when the recitation of sacred poesy began. 

Some simply recited what had been written before ; 
others spoke from the immediate inspiration of their own 
mind, in unpremeditated verse; and others in part in 
borrowed thoughts, and in part from their own. Most of 
them took instruments of music, in their hand, and all 
made use of the most expressive gesture, so that a for- 
eigner, who knew not a root of their language, would 
have comprehended much of their meaning from their 
action alone. 

The recitations last&d between two and three hours. 
Tarah, Caphtor, Amana, Gadara and Sephora, were 
among the most interesting of the proclattpers. There 
' were several others who spoke, and all of these sufficient- 
ly well to create an attentive, though not a rapturous si- 
lence. 

Tarah was from the borders of Zebulon ; and Caph- 
tor and Gadara from the precincts of Mount Hermon. 
^ These, as well as Sephora being all strangers, were nat- 
urally struck with those objects which recalled to their 
mind some memorable fact of their sacred history ; and 
this elevated spot presented many such to their view. 

Tarah took for his subject Kadish, one of the cities of 
refuge. 

Caphtor spoke of the sacrifice 6n Mount Carmel, when 
fire descended from the skies to consume it, and the wa- 
ter which had been poured on it to deaden it, served but 
as fuel to the^ heavenly flame ; showing how ineffectual 
are all human means, to check or counteract that work 
which the Lord has ordained shall prosper. 

Gadara took for his theme the destruction of Jabin's 
army, and treated the subject with such animation, that 
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words became things by. the enchantment of his elo- 
quence. He brought every circumstance of Israel's de- 
liverance so exactly before his audience, as also their pre- 
vious degradation, and those sins which were at once the 
omen and the cause of misery, that they were all ready 
to shout the praises of him who had led captivity captive, 
and to exclaim with the enthusiasm of the prophetess 
who struck off the head of the heathen — '* So let all 
thine enemies perish, O Lord ; but let them that love 
thee be as the sun when he goeth forth in his strength." 

Sephora next took a Timbrel in her hand, and ad- 
vanced within the circle to speak of those ancient cities 
of renovni, the fallen and the risen Tyre. She first took 
up a lamentation for her, whose extinction shook the 
isles, and made the princes of the sea clothe themselves 
with trembling. She dropped her Timbrel, and taking 
up her Kinoor, an instrument of magic sound, struck 
some sorrowing chords to prepare the minds of her audi- 
tors for what she was about to utter ; and stretching out 
h«r hand towards that baren spot that once was Tyre, 
she thus began : 

** O thou oppressed virgin, daughter of Sidon, whose 
glorious beauty was a fading flower, how art thou fallen, 
how art thou destroyed ! Thou wast inhabited of sea- 
faring men ; the rmiowned city, which was strong in the 
tower of thy pride, and sat as a prince among the nations, 
and called thyself the -anointed cherub, and thought the 
shadow of thy covering wings a refuge from every blast. 

*^ How did the isles tremble in^the day of thy fall. The 
very sea was troubled at thy dq)arture ; the kings of the 
earth were astonished at the vanishing of thy glory. 
Then did they know that it was surely the voice of the 
Almighty which had said — * I will make thee a terror, 
and thou shalt be no more ; though thou be sought for, 
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yet shalt thou never be found again ; thy pomp shall not 
avail thee, though the sardins, the diamond, the sapphire, 
the beryl are thy clothing ; yet will I destroy thee, O 
covering cherub, from the midst of* the stones of fire." 

Here she paused as in a listening attitude, and then 
added in a sorrowing voice — 

** The noise of thy songd has ceased ; the sound of 
'thy harps shall be heard no more : all joy is darkened, 
and the mirth of thy land is gone;'' 

Here Sephora paused, and struck some solemn chords 
on her Kinoor. Her expressive countenance was become 
pale with awe, from the emotion her theme inspired. 
Even nature seemed to have heard her impressive voice, 
for the sun at this time became obscured by clouds, and 
the wind sighed mournfully through her hair, dishevel- 
ling it as if touched by the disordering hand of grief 

It would be difficult to give an idea of the sensation 
she had excited, or to realise in any measure feelings and 
manners that have so little assimilation with our own. 
We scarcely know how to bring together that assem- 
blage of circumstances so calculated to excite deep in- 
terest in the breast of such an audience. We must bear 
in mind that in those times it was no infringement of 
female delicacy to speak before a multitude. Custom 
sanctioned it, and devotion sanctified it ; for it was % 
privilege that was never degraded by any unhallowed 
theme. Then we must remember, that Tyre stood actu- 
ally before them, and apparently with all her outward 
prosperity about her ; yet Was she then known to be like 
the painted sepulchre, full of rottenness within ; and her 
meretricious ornaments could but ill disguise to the pro- 
phetic eye, her failing strength and fading beauty. Even 
now she might be said to be in deep waters, and her 
final sentence, however protracted, was known to be sure. 
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We must consider, too, the power of music, and the 
charm of truth ; and moreover, that Sephora's voice, the 
Hebrew language, and its accompanying action, were 
each in themselves so expressive, that the deaf might 
have been charmed by the sight of her eloquence, or- the 
blind by the sound. 

The assembly still kept their eyes fixed on her, hoping 
that when the melody of her Kinoor ceased, they should 
again hear her sacred recitations ; but she had done ; 
and when the diapason closed, she resumed her seat on 
the plain with as much simplicity as she would have 
done had she returned from watering her flock. Heir 
mind was elevated above the desire, or the thought of ex- 
citing the admiration of her fellow creatures. 



CHAPTER XX. 



No one rose to speak after Sephora sat down, and the 
assembly soon broke up, and dispersed in various direc- 
tions. When they went forth to the evening sacrifice, 
the people were all divided into different bands as in the 
morning, but, instead of carrying branches of palm and 
myrtle, they each bore the corban on their head, consist- 
ing of offerings of the fruits of the earth. They ad- 
vanced, chaunting the simple, but affecting outline of 
their history, calling to niind their origin, their distress- 
es, their deliverance, their preservation ; and concluding 
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with a supplicatory chorus, exhorting each other to be- 
ware of the dangers of prosperity. 

The different bands sang this alternately, one choir, 
taking up the subject as the other laid it down ; and 
when the last in the ranks had finished, the clanging zal- 
zelims gave notice to the foremost to begin again. And 
thus they continued rehearsing this touching memorial of 
their nation till they reached the place of sacrifice. 

The priests had just taken up the beginning of the 
subject as they passed the projection of rock. 

"A Syrian ready to perish was our father ; he went 
down to Egypt to sojourn there, and became a mighty 
nation. 

'* The people evil entreated us, and afflicted us with 
hard bondage ; but when we cried unto the Lord, he 
heard our voice, and looked upon our labor and oppres- 
sion. ' 

" He brought us forth out of Egypt with a mighty 
hand, and with a stretched out arm, and with great and 
terrible wonders. 

'' He opened a path through the sea, he met us in a 
desert land, and in the waste howling wilderness. He 
kept us as the apple of his eye, he led us about, he in- 
structed us. As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth 
over her young, spreadeth abroad her pinions, and bear- 
eth them on her wings, so the Lord alone did lead us, 
and there was no strange God with theip. 

" The angel of his presence went before us ; he gave 
us water out of the flinty rock, and fed us with manna, 
which our fathers knew not; until he brought lis into this 
land of brook and streams, where we eat bread without 
scarceness, and where royal dainties are our portion." 

" Our flocks, and our herds, and our riches, and all 
that we have is multiplied. But let us not say our own 
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power, and the might of our hand hath gotten us this 
wealth. Let not our heart be lifted up to forget the Lord 
our God, who brought us forth out of the land of Egypt, 
and from the house of bondage." 

They ^waited till all had passed by. The strangers al- 
ways closed the procession, as they did not carry any 
offerings, but presented them by the hands of the priests 
in the respective congregations to which they belonged. 
Pythonissa and Sephora were among the last of the sol- 
emn train, and they joined it in that devout silence, which 
was alike congenial to their feelings, and becoming crea* 
tures who were going to address their Creator. When 
they arrived at the place of sacrifice, the lambs which 
were to be offered were at their evening gambols — run- 
ning races, bounding off their feet with the mere ani- 
mation of innocence and happiness, and making a start- 
ing-post of the mossy pedestal of that altar on which 
they were so soon to become victims. The sound of the 
silver trumpets made them for a few minutes suspend their 
play, but looking one on aiiother, and seeming to take 
confidence from that expression of harmlessness and pu- 
rity they beheld among themselves, they again bounded 
forward with augmented glee,^ and the. warning tones of 
death served as the incitement of renewed and redoubled 
playfulness. 

We will not expatiate on the sad reverse of this joyous 
scene ; but surely serious thought stole unawares into 
many a bosom, when they thus saw the innocent bleed 
for the guilty. Some inquired what this meant, and oth- 
ers felt and blessed its import. 

After the sacriices were consumed, the priest poured 
out the drink offering of wine, and approached the altar 
of incense, to burn the stacte, the onyehx, the galbanum, 
and the frankincense. The mingled perfume diffused 
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lis fragrance through the air, and slowly ascended in 
curling volumes towards heaven. After these religious 
ceremonies were concluded, the congregation returned to 
the tabernacles with the same observances as in the 
morning, and again sat down by companies on the grass 
to their evening repast. After supper was over, the elder 
priest unrolled the book of their law, and read a portion 
of it, and as he opened the volume, the people rose up 
and bowed with their faces to the ground, and appeared 
to listen with as much reverence as they would have done 
had they heard the voice as well as the words of the 
Deity. 

They afterwards separated, and each retired to their 
leafy tents to meditate on what they had heard, and did 
not assemble again till the next morning. The priests 
kept alternate watch by night over the devoted flocks and 
herds. The number of victims offered in sacrifice were 
appointed to diminish each day of the feast. Perhaps to 
signify how they must gradually fade away, till they gave 
place to something better, something more abiding,, some- 
thing that had in it an eternal sufficiency. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



On the second day of the feast, instead of the recita- 
tions after their noontide meal, they proposed to each 
other enigmatical questions. Archippus the Greek, a 
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proselyte of the gate, whose ambitious mind made him 
always restless to distinguish himself, and whose desire, 
even when speaking on the most sacred subjects, was to 
exJiibit himself rather than the truth, thought that this 
would be a good opportunity of showing the superiority 
of his mind, and contempt of vulgar prejudices, by strik- 
ing at once at the foundation of the believers' hope, by 
making them doubt the inspiration of their holy book. 
He accordingly began cavilling at some of those parts of 
it that seem most inconsistent and contradictory. He 
had staid away from the morning sacrifice, that he might 
prepare the most perplexing questions, and he flattered 
himself that the elders would be unable to answer them. 

He first asked how God could be a God of mercy, as 
he had proclaimed himself to be, and yet order the Isra- 
elites when they were in the land of Egypt, to come up 
against a people who haid done them no injury, and not 
only to take possession of their country, but to exercise, 
such exceeding severities towards them, as not to leave 
alive any thing Chat breathed. How could such a cruel 
mandate be reconciled with a merciful God ? 

The aged Zarah was rising to reply, when the elders 
interfered, and begged that the words of experience and 
wisdom might not be so needlessly expended, when one 

» 

of the most tender age might be appointed, who would 
be sufficient to parry the attacks of infidelity. 

They named Caphtor of the family of Ithamar, of the 
tribe of Levi. The modest tint of diffidence and youth 
came into Caphtor's cheek at thus hearing himself called 
upon. He arose, and bowing himself down to the earth, 
said, he hoped the strength of the bulwark would be prov- 
ed by the feebleness of the instrument appointed to de- 
fend it. Then turning to his opponent, he thus address- 
ed him: — 

13 
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'' You ask, Archippus, how sach a command as that 
you have just cited, can be reconciiled with a merciful 
God. I acknowledge that at first sight it does appear a 
cruel mandate. But why does it appear so? — ^When we 
read that God destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah by raining 
down fire and brimstone from heaven on them, or that 
he overthrew Pharaoh and his host in the Red Sea, it 
does not strike us as an act of cruelty, but justice. Yet in 
both these instances the destruction was as complete, and 
as undistinguishing, as in the case of the Canaanites. 
This proves that it is not the. ^verity of God that shocks 
us, but his employing man as the agent of his rigor. 
We think that it looks like encouraging in his creatures 
the fierce and malignant passions. But if we examine 
this objection more closely, we shall find it vanish, and 
be constrained to acknowledge that this decree was in- 
tended, and calculated to promote — not a love of cruelty, 
but a hatred of vice, and a hatred of that particular vice, 
to which we, and perhaps every other nation upon earth is 
most prone, I mean the love and worship of the creature 
rather than of the Creator. 

** You observed, Archippus, that the Canaanites were 
to the Israelites an unknown people. It is true that they 
were so : our fathers therefore went forth to attack them, 
not as their personal enemies, but as the enemies of God. 
They went, not merely to witness the vengeance of 4he 
Almighty against idolatry, but themselves to execute the 
dread decree. They heard its frantip shrieks, they re- 
ceived its dying groans, they trembled at its dark, expir- 
ing cry, unmiugled with any ray of hope, unsoothed by 
any gentle beam of mercy. Can we conceive any means 
more likely to accomplish a proposed end, than these 
fearful things were to inspire the Israelites with a horror 
of idolatry ? And in fact, if we unroll the page of his- 
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tory, and revert to the^past, we shall find that they did 
accomplish greater things than all the miracles of Egypt. 
For we read that Israel served the Lord all the days of 
Joshua and of the elders that overlived Joshua, where- 
as we all too well know how soon the mercies and won- 
ders in the land of Egypt were forgotten, and the sense- 
less idol preferred to the living God. 

'' If, then, you 'acknowledge idolatry with all its bloody 
and licentious rites to be a crime — if you confess that it 
was good for us to be kept from it, then must you also 
own that this decree of the Almighty, which you just 
now stigmatized as cruel, was, in fact, a tender mercy. 
And let me call your attention to observe the wisdom of 
God in not reversing the sentences of Egypt and Canaan, 
in not taking the punishment of the latter into his own 
hands, and giving up the Egyptians into ours. Then in- 
deed, would the vindictive passions have been let loose ; 
but our Lord knew too well what was in our hearts to 
trust us with that work ; he reserved it for his own all- 
tranquil mind, that even in the severest exercises of wrath 
remains serene, untarnished, and unmarred by any bale- 
ful passion. 

'' Archippus, you are of that nation that affects ration- 
ality. Does it not appear reasonable to you, that God 
should be a God of justice as well as of mercy? And 
is it not evident that he made justice subservient to mer- 
cy, when he condemned the polluted Canaanites to utter 
destruction, and appointed our forefathers as the execu- 
tioners of his vengeance V* 

r 

^rchippus did not deign any direct reply to this appeal, 
but said '' he had a proposition to offer to the -considera- 
tion of the assembly, which he thought neither Caphtor 
nor the elders would be able to refute. He believed that 
he could prove, in a way that would make it clear to 
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them all, that either the origin of their religion could not 
be divine, or else, that their present hopes of a Saviour 
must be altogether a delusion.'* This bold assertion 
roused every one's attention. 

" Yoa say," added Archippus, " that the law of Mo- 
ses, came from God, and yet you are looking for a Mes- 
siah, who is to teach you a purer religion. Now who is 
this Messiah, who can he be, that he should teach you 
any better things than God himself taught ? Or, even 
supposing he were God himself, would he come to frus- 
trate his own work 1" 

Caphtor replied, ** that he would not come to frustrate 
his work, but to perfect it. Observe," continued he, 
*' that bird that towers towards heaven with its notes of 
praise, or this expanded ik>wer, fragrant as the breath of 
morning. You acknowledge that both of these are the 
work of the Almighty Creator. But were not the husk, 
' which protected and concealed this blossom, and the egg, 
whose inanimate mass contained the elements of the 
winged fowl, were not these also formed by his hand t 
God might, it is true, have made these things complete 
at once, but we find a harmony and a beauty in all the 
progressive changes and advances towards perfection in 
the natural world, and so we doubtless should in the king- 
dom of grace, if we were equally capable of compre- 
hending them. The husk of the blossom is now tramp- 
led in the dust, the shell of the bird is cast away, and 
the law shall be superceded. But these first works of 
God are not the less his works because something more 
excellent and vital succeeds them." 

Archippus, who perceived that his fame was not rising 
so rapidly as he expected by the questions he was pro- 
posing, now thought it prudent to maintain his dignity by 
a disdainful silence, and an assuming air of superiority 
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and pity. After he had sat down, others arose to pro- 
pose their hard questions. 

It was asked ** What is that worldly possession which 
we cannot call our own, and yet if that is not our own, 
nothing else. is?'' 

Some imagined it to be one thing and some another, 
but Matri the Benjamite, answered and said, ** In this 
fluctuating and unstable world, who can say that the 
present hour is their own, and if that is not theirs, what 
else can be V 

It was next inquired, " Which is the truest mark of 
humility, to clothe ourselves in sackcloth and ashes, to 
bear the reproaches of our fellow-creatures with meek- 
ness, or to accept with cheerfulness those afflictions that 
come from the immediate hand of God ?" Many thought 
that sackcloth and ashes were the surest test of humility. 
A few who had been deeply tried in the loss of their dear- 
est relatives — ^in having those silver cords loosed which 
bound them to the love of life — were of opinion that 
submission to the will of God was a surer criterion. But 
Caphtor answered, ** That bearing with meekness the re- 
proaches of oiir fellow-creatures, was the surest proof of 
humility. For those sorrows which we inflict on our- 
selves, are often but a more refined kind of pride. And 
those which God lays on us by his own hand, we feel 
must be endured — we know that for man to contend with 
his Maker would be vain. But when we meet with vex- 
ations fi'om our fellow-creatures, we are beset with the 
twofold temptation of resistance and retaliation, and it re- 
quires a superior degree of humility to be able to over- 
come them, and bear their reproaches with meekness.*' 

Various other questions, more enigmatical in their 
form, were afterwards proposed, and changes of raiment 
or measures of corn given to those who expounded them. 

13* 
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When the questions were ended, the chief of the Phari* 
sees, the Sadducees, the Esseues, and the Caraites, the 
four principal sects of the Jews, rose up, and begged to 
discuss their different sentiments on religion, and point 
out to each other the absurdity of many of their opinions. 
Each party thought they had so much more to tell than 
to hear, that they were unanimous in urging this request, 
and the elders were about to give their consent, when the 
venerable Oreb, reverenced for his age and the meek- 
ness of his wisdom, as well as for all the noiseless and 
retiring virtues, rose up, and leaning on his staff, thus 
addressed the disputants : — 

'^ My children, pause on what you are about to do, be- 
fore you venture to expose and lay bare the wounds of 
the people of God. Think again, whether it would not 
be better by mollifying them with the precious ointment 
of charity, and binding them up with the ligaments of 
love, to endeavor to heal and assuage, rather than to ex- 
asperate and inflame. 

'^ My children, I have felt the ardor that I am now at- 
tempting to damp. I can well recall the time when my 
zeal was in its youth, and the spirit of party prevailed 
over the spirit of God. I too, then made my own opin- 
ions the exact standard by which to measure those of 
others, and I secretly demised or openly condemned all 
those who differed from me. But since then, the mazy 
windings of sin, which are in the interior of my own 
heart, have been laid open to me, and it has made me 
look M'ith a more averted eye on the frailties of my fel- 
low-creatures. I doubt not but your intentions are good, 
that is, I doubt not but you imagine them to be so. But 
ask yourselves, whether the finger of derision and scorn 
ever guided you in your way towards heaven. Even if it 
pointed out the right path, would you be willing to follow 
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its direction ? Be assured, that that same pride which 
prevented such means from being of use to you, will op- 
erate equally in the breast of others. Consider too, and 
ask of the times that are past, whether men were ever 
yet brought all to think exactly alike on any subject. 
You will find that even on the most trivial, their opinions 
differ, and much more on this momentous one of religion. 
Cast your eyes round on this numerous assembly, and 
see if you can find any one person whose features resem- 
ble your own. Yet you are satisfied that these are all 
men, since you find they bear the human countenance. 
Or, let us come within a narrower circle. Behold the 
friend of my youth, the ancient Libnah, of the family of 
the Zarhites, of the tribe of Judah. Observe where he 
sits beneath that branching, oak, surrounded by his chil- 
dren and his children's children. I have often surveyed 
them one by one with the eye of curious affection. No 
two of them are fdike, yet by some ^ gracious favor, I 
could claim each to be the offspring of its- sire. 

*' Do you examine them too, you will then see that you 
cannot find an accurate resemblance even among the 
nearest links of the same family. Be assured, that the 
mind admits of equal diversity with the body, and do not 
hope to meet with a more perfect similitude in the inward 
than the outward man. Do not expect to find exact con- 
formity even amongst the most highly favored of the sons 
of Israel, but be satisfied that all belong to one Almighty 
Father, wherever you can trace the lineaments divine of 
meek humility and heavenly love. Perhaps, then you 
will say, are we to see each other's faults and miscon- 
ceptions of divine truth, and be silent? Are we to see 
our brother stumbling along through dark and thorny 
ways, and use no endeavor to bring him into that path of 
light that shineth more and more unto the perfect day ? 
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" My children, while there are diversities of <^iiiioD 
among us, it is impossible but some must be wrong ; and 
the probability is, that all are so in some degree. Sel^ 
love makes us blind to our own failings, and quick-sight- 
ed to that of others. This is true of us a» individuals, 
and it is true of us as parties, which, when we have once 
embraced, our pride makes us immediately identify with 
ourselves. You have all deeply scrutinized each other, 
and I doubt not have mutually detected many errors both 
in theory and practice. But instead of proceeding in 
your purpose of exposing them to the eye of the world, 
let me entreat you to retire to the caves of the mountains, 
and there in solitude spread those grievances before the 
Lord, and beseech him to send forth his Spirit to rectify 
them. Be importunate with him, as if you were plead- 
ing foi^ your own soul, and desist not till your conscience 
bears you witness that God himself might say, ' This is 
prayer.' Then arise, and go forth, and when you meet 
any of your offending brethren apart from the rest of the 
world, tell them of their faults, but do it with tenderness; 
speak as fallen man to fallen men. Desire no witnesses, 
seek for no applause, and be satisfied even to have no 
success, if the Almighty sees fit that you should have 
none. Remember always the sovereignty of God^ and 
endeavor in all things to lose your will in his. 

" Consider, too, that the errors you deplore^ may not 
be of that heinous nature you suppose them to be^ n&y, 
if they are the occasion of mutually calling forth in us 
the kind affections, I doubt not but they may be made 
acceptable to the Deity. You see thi& ten-stringed gnas- 
ur that stands by my side ; it doubtless may be so played 
upon as to cause the harshest dispord, but that same vari- 
ety of tones when differently touched, may be also made 
t9 yield the sweetest harmony. So, haply, those various 
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differences among us which we all bewail, might, if they 
could be made to strike the concord of perfect charity, 
produce a melody, more grateful in the ear of heaven 
than that of the most perfect simple sound. I do not 
absolutely say that this is so, it may be but the wander- 
ings of an old man's brain. 

'' My children, I thank you for your respectful silence, 
and the patience with which you have listened to me. 
Let me see that you follow my counsel, as well as barken 
to it, and may the love of God and man so deeply per- 
vade all our hearts, that we may seek nothing earnestly 
in this world but the glory of the one and the salvation 
of the other." 

The venerable Oreb, here quitted the support of his 
staff, to recline on the earth, with which, ere many re- 
volving duns, his dust would probably be mingled. No 
one attempted to speak, a pensive spirit seemed to have 
seized the assembly, and the disputants walked slowly 
and thoughtfully away. At length, after an interval of 
silence, Mara the prophetess arose, and took a lute in her 
hand, which she struck with sweetness and solemnity. 
Immediately more than two hundred Israelitish maidens 
advanced to foUow^her with songs, and dances, and in- 
struments of music. 

Mara was a Car melitess, a daughter of Eliad, of the 
tribe of Judah. She led the way towards the vineyards 
of Engedi, which were on the south-east side of the 
mountain. The movements of her still graceful form, 
the words of her song, the tones of her lute, now solemn, 
now plantive, then nimbly changing to the inspiring notes 
of confidence and joy, were all alike unpremeditated, and 
the extemporaneous effusions of her pious and grateful 
mind. None presumed to follow her steps but the vir- 
ginal host, who softly echoed the metre of her song, and 
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the measare of Her music, while they followed and imi- 
tated the significant action of her varying dance. At 
first were heard the dirge, like sounds of penitence, ac- 
companied with suitable movements of the body. They 
bewailed the rancor they had from time to time shown 
to their fellow-creatures by thought, or word, or deed. 
Then they changed to more importunate tones and ges- 
tures, while they besought their God to alter the spirit of 
their hearts ; to take away the spirit of wickedness, and 
impart to them his own good spirit in its stead ; so that 
variance might give place to unity, and contentions to 
peace. 

To have beheld them at this period of their devotions, 
one would have imagined that this troop of maidens, at- 
tired in their garments of gladness, had been waiting be- 
fore the unfolding portals of some eastern monarch, each 
eager to present their petitions, and to be heard above 
the rest in their moving supplications. Now they ap- 
peared as prostrating themselves before him, and with 
uplifted handis imploring his mercy. Then suddenly, as 
if the gracious signal had been given, and they had each 
obtained their request, they burst into an extatic chorus 
of praise, and bounded lightly in the ^graceful dance with 
the elastic foot of joy. Thus they went on praising and 
glorifying God in the vineyards of Engedi, till the divid- 
ed rocks were made vocal by the echo of their song. 

During the time that the young women were thus em- 
ployed, the men went down to the 'smooth, firm sands, to 
run their races. This was an exercise that they had 
brought to great perfection, and many of their swiflest 
runners had obtained the name of some fleet-fix)ted ani- 
mal, whose action in flight they were supposed to resem- 
ble. The prize they contended for was a myrtle-crown, 
a simple distinction ; but what distinction is there, howcT- 
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er simple, that will not call forth prid^ in the heart of 
man? 

Caphtor was fully sensible of this truth, when the 
wreath was fixed on his brow. He tried to argue himself 
into humility, he considered the folly of being elated 
with such a frivolous superiority, but it was all in vain ; 
he found he could gain no victory over himself, whatever 
he had done over others. He could not, by any effort, 
forget that he had obtained what hundreds had been 
striving for, or blot out the consciousness that the admir- 
ing eye of the whole congregation would soon be upon 
him. 

The music of the dulcet choirs now undulated softly 
over the waves, to collect the scattered assembly for the 
evening sacrifice. He felt that he was not in that frame 
of mind that becomes a sinner, just going to do homage 
to his Creator, and lingering for a few moments behind 
his companions as they began to ascend the motintain, he 
plucked the bauble from his brow, and cast it into the 
sea. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



And here let us pause to ask if any of our readers be- 
gin to yawn at the idea of being again drsigged forth to 
the vespers of Mount Carmel, and dread to think, that 
even when that ceremony is gone through, only two days 
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of the feast of tabernacles will be over, and that there 
are four more yet to come ! 

To such we would show our gratitude for their pa- 
tience and perseverance, in having accompanied our he- 
roine so far in her pilgrimage through life, by not only 
excusing them from attending the remaining days of this 
annual festival, but by permitting them to pass at once 
over twenty years of her fate ; only entreating them still 
to show so much interest in it, as to cast on them the 
glance of retrospection. 

Are there any, whom we thus address, whose own 
lives admit of their looking back on such a lengthened 
period of existence ? It is not to them we need observe, 
that it will be a glance over a checkered scene ; the un- 
rolling of a web of many colors, whose tints get more 
sombre the further we unfold it ; fet on those sombre 
tints the blessings of heaven is often found to rest, as the 
darkest colors are known to attract and to retain the sun's 
heat, while the light and gaudy hues, that flaunt and ght- 
ter in its rays, remain cold to the touch, and impervious 
to its vital beam. 

•To illustrate this remark, let us take Sephora from the 
sacred dances in the vineyards of Engedi, where we lefl 
her in her vestal raiment, her flowing hair anointed with 
the oil of gladness, her flexile form vivid with youth and 
health, and her enlivened soul animated by the yet almost 
unseparated hopes of nature and immortality. Let us 
take her from this festive scene and behold her in her 
garments of widowhood, her tresses shorn and ashes on 
her head, sitting low and sorrowfully on the ground by 
the couch of an only and beloved child, watching the 
hectic flush of disease in his dying and emaciated coun-'- 
tenance. 

Let us take Caphtor and transport him to brighter 
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shores. We have just seen him cast away the feverish 
wreath of human pride, leaving it to toss and perish on 
the restless deep. Let us behold him now receiving an 
immortal meed — a crown of incorruption — an ever fra- 
grant and unwithering garland, that, unlike worldly hon- 
ors, imbues and saturates his soul with deep humility.' 
And as his spirit darts along the embowered and crystal 
streams of life, where angels tune their golden harps, 
and the unceasing voice of heavenly love is as the rush- 
ing sound of many waters ; he still finds his highest and 
most sacred joy, to cast the trophy at his Saviour's feet, 
while he knows himself unworthy to sustain this radiant 
and eternal weight of glory. 

By thus mentioning the fates of Caphtdr and Sephora, 
it will be imagined that their destinies were united. 
The conclusion is just They were espoused to each 
other before the feast of tabernacles came round again, 
and they were married soon afterwards. But by what 
avenue love entered their hearts, or when admitted there, 
how the passion was entertained, we have been unable 
to ascertain, and consequently are inadequate to commu- 
nicate. Could the history of this era of their lives be 
known, perhaps it would not create any particular in^r- 
est. 

The Israelites all looked upon themselves as naturally 
born to marry, as to die. A single person, of either sex, 
could scarcely be found among their tribes. Marriage, 
therefore, among them was considered as n^uch a fate as 
a choice. And it is possible the preliminaries that led to 
it were of a less intricate and soul-monopolizing nature, 
than those which we find so profusely and distinctly de- 
picted in our western legends of love; — legends which 
turn fiction into truth, and themselves cause the misery 
they deplore, by promising more from life than it can have 

14 
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to bestow. Yet it mast be acknowledged that there is in 
some minds, wholly anvitiated by such productions, a sort 
of natural romance — a bright halo that fancy throws 
round futurity ; and which, though suspected to be but a 
▼apor, still gleams on the sight, till overclouded by the 
actual sorrows of life. 

Caphtor and Sephora had both some tincture of this 
visionary spirit ; yet perhaps they were as thoroughly per- 
suaded, as youthful theorists ever are, that happiness is 
not to be found in this world ; but they had not yet them- 
selves proved its fallacy, and consequently had not that 
real conviction of this truth, that experience alone can 
give. They looked round on all they knew, and saw 
that with most the chalice of existence was but a sweet- 
ened bitter, or at best, but a bitter sweet. They did ^not 
dare to say that they hoped for an unmingled cup, yet 
they secretly thought the ingredients might be so tem- 
pered, as to disguise or exclude all the nauseating drops. 

The tribe and family of Caphtor have already been 
mentioned. His father was the Rabbi Keroob, who was 
also one of the chief Shophetim of the city of Nain, and 
sat in the gates judging the people. 

Keroob was a man of great pride and wealth, and fol- 
lowed the luxurious manners of a city life. Caphtor 
lived under his roof; and Sephora, when she was first 
introduced to the destined abodes of her future days, was 
surprised by an appearance of magnificence that she did 
not even know existed among them, much less had she 
ever imagined that she should be surrounded by such 
splendid vanities. 

The floors and pillars of the lofly apartments were of 
marble, the wainscots of carved cedar, costly brasiers 
rested on golden tripods, and large and beautiful vases 
stood for water jars. The bedsteads were inlaid with 
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ivory ; rich carpets were spread for coaches ; the bars of 
the lattices were of the finest brass, and the scarlet and 
purple tissues of Tyre, were drawn over them to exclude 
the meridian heats, and cast the artificial lights of the 
outgoing day. The house, though within the walls of 
the city, stood surrounded by a garden in which were 
profusely planted all the balsamic shrubs of the east. A 
clear rill of water meandered among the trees, and in 
its course fell into marble baths, or rose in stately foun- 
tains. 

Keroob was well provided with all the luxurious pleas- 
ures of this world, and did not doubt but by his almsgiv* 
ing, fastings, and prayers, he could establish a good 
claim to the joys of the next. He had certain exercises 
at set times, which he required his religion to perform ; 
and it is but justice to him to say, that he was very exact 
in never suffering his pleasures to encroach upon these, 
but then he thought it but fair that his religion should be 
equally forbearing and never presume to interfere with 
his pleasures; and thus giving, as he thought, both 
worlds their due, he kept his goods in peace. 

Keroob had never opposed Caphtor's union with Se- 
phora, though he knew the comparative meanness of her 
condition. His great desire was to see him married, but 
he found that he and his son did not agree in their ideas 
of a wife. He had proposed a great many to him, whom 
he thought every thing that could be desired. But his 
jprojects for his son's happiness had so often been defeat- 
ed, that when he heard he had at last found some one to 
please him, instead of objecting to his choice, he made 
a feast and called all his neighbors together to rejoice. 

Very soon after Sephora's marriage, Pythonissa died. 
Her health, which seemed to experience such a renewal 
on her happy change from idolatry to the true religion. 
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soon again declined, and the revifal was found to be of a 
very temporary nature. Her constitution had received 
such a shock from her midnight orgies of magic, and 
the conflicts her mind underwent at that time, as she 
never recovered ; and in the daily enfeebling powers of 
a diseased and weary frame, she feh an awful and inces- 
sant monitor reminding her of the errors and sins of her 
past life. She stayed long among the vineyards of Mount 
Carmel, and had a tent erected within the shepherd's 
fold, that she might inhale the breath of sheep. But 
neither this, nor the freshness of the breezes, nor any 
other remedy her friends could devise, afforded her any 
effectual relief. She lingered on for more than a year, 
apparently much in the same state, but perfectly aware 
of her inward decay. Towards the last fi>rtnight of her 
life she became rapidly worse. Her patience, her hope, 
and her humility, increased with her sufferings, until she 
calmly breathed her last in her daughter's arms. 

Caphtor and Sephora remained on the banks of the 
Kish(Ni during the days of mourning, and after those 
were accomplished, she prepared to leave for ever the 
abode of her fathers. It was to her a most solemn sepa- 
ration, hardly less#o than the one she had lately expe- 
rienced. 

Keroob was most eager for the days of mourning to be 
ended, but he found some sokce for his impatience in 
contriving various luxuries and splendors to surprise Se- 
phora, who on her part was happily quite unconscious of 
the honors that awaited her. She knew before she mar- 
ried Caphtor, that his father was a man of great wealth, 
and not only rich in flocks and in herds, but also in si(* 
ver, and in gold, and in raiment. Yet this circumstaBce 
was so far from having had any weight with her in her 
choice of him for her husband, that it scarcely made any 
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impre8si<m on her mind, for she was hardly aware of the 
ideal importance that was attached to wealth in the eyes 
of the world, and knew but little of those ostentations 
vanities that sojourners in cities had adopted, so different 
from the simplicity of pastoral life. 

Sephora with difficulty got leave to mourn for her 
mother seventy days, and the thirteenth of the month 
Adon was fixed on for her removal to Nain. She arose 
early in the morning to cast a fareweU look on the scenes 
of her youth. They were all dear to her, but she paus- 
ed with peculiar feelinga in those haunts where the spirit 
of Patrobus still seemed to linger. She was yet bending 
over his favorite bed of flowers and looking at them 
through her tears, when Oaphtor came to lead her away, 
and tell her the procession was approaching. She lifted 
up her eyes, and saw quite a troop winding along the 
eastern banks of the Kishon, and drawing near to her 
humble dwelling. 

Keroob had arranged every thing for the departure. 
He de^atched a band of singing men and singing wo- 
men, and ten sons and daughters of the chief men of 
the city of Nain mounted on camels, to attend Caphtor 
and Sephora to their future home. The camels destined 
lor them, were richly caparisoned with scarlet housings 
fringed with silver bells. 

Sephora was already sad enough at leaving a parent's 
roof without a parent's blessing ; and when she saw this 
nuptial pomp- that awaited her, she felt still more reluc- 
tant to quit those simple scenes, that she had always 
found sufficient for her happiness. But she stifled her 
regret, endeavored to forget her father and her father's 
house, and resolved to follow her beloved husband with 
gratitude and joy wherever he should lead her, saying to 
him as Ruth said to Naomi, '' whither thou goest I will 

14* 
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go, and where thoa lodgest I will lodge. Thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my God. The Lord do 
80 to me and more also, if ought but death part thee 
and me.'' 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



Splendid as was the bridal procession, Sephora sooo 
found it was but the beginning of honcNrs. As she ap* 
proached Nain another troop of maidens came out to 
meet her, crowned with garlands and carrying golden 
cups of incense. They held a long embroidered cord, 
which they fastened round her camel's neck and led her 
towards the city, each holding the cord in one hand, and 
the censer in the other, and alternately changing places, 
the one at the end of the cord going up to the head of the 
camel, and so contipuing till they had each held this post 
of honor. When they had proceeded some way in this 
order, another bevy of damsels came forward with songs 
and dances, bearing baskets made of palm leaves and 
filled with flowering myrtle, which they strewed before 
her path, hoping that her way through life would be fra- 
grant and thornless as the blossoms beneath h^ feet. 
The distances had been so accurately measured, and the 
dances so well rehearsed, that the conclusion of the cer- 
emony brought them to the gateway that had been erect- 
ed for this occasion, through which, she and her husband 
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and the company invited to their nuptial feast, were to 
pass. 

The gateway within was dark and narrow, but the 
garden beyond was splendidly illuminated by the glowing 
tints of the western sun. As the guests went through, 
they had wedding garments thrown over them which 
were provided by Keroob. 

Connected with the house of Keroob was a large' open 
quadrangular court, into which the guests as they arrived 
were ushered, wJiich was inclosed by a curtain support- 
ed by cords reaching from one parapet wall to the other. 
Caphtor and Sephora were not taken into this court, they 
were introduced immediately into the banqueting room 
which stood quite apart from the rest of the mansion, 
amidst the thickest shades of the garden. It was formed 
of lattice work entwined with Arabian jessamine and 
honeysuckles that were planted round it. Odorous spices 
were burning in the room and brilliant lamps were sus* 
pended from its canopi^ dome. On one side were ar- 
ranged costly water jars for purification, and on another 
ewers vof wine that had been cooled in icy caverns. The 
triclinium of carious frame work, and spread over with 
carpets, was arranged round three sides of the apart- 
ment, and tables set before it covered over with dainty 
fruits and substantial viands. In a corner of this apart- 
ment, which was in that country the post of honor, sat 
Keroob, attended by the governor of the feast, waiting 
their arrival. He was dressed with the utmost magnifi- 
cence ; his hair was spread over his shoulders, fragrant 
with aromatic oils, and glittering with gold dust, that was 
thickly sprinkled over it ; * his ear-rings were of emer- 
alds ; his tunic of Tyrian purple ; his palliam of byssus, 
Tariously tinted ; his sandals were clasped with precious 

* S«« Note II. at the end. 
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tftones, and innumerable chains, rings, and signets, encir- 
cled and almost stiffened his neck, arms, and fingers. 
When hb son and daughter entered the room, he arose 
to salute them, laying his right hand on his bosom and 
making a gentle inclination of his body, while they proe* 
trated themselves at his feet He immediately raised 
them from this humble attitude, and taking off his own 
robe of many colors threw it round Caphtor, and at the 
same time removing bracelets of half a shekel's weight, 
which were suspended round his arms, he placed them 
on Sephora's. They felt to her more like manacles than 
ornaments, but she endeavored to receive them gracious- 
ly. He then led her to the seat he had before occupied 
himself; and, girding his tunic, approached her with a 
laver of jasper, and unloosed her sandals to wash her 
feet. This was an office usually performed by a slave, 
but to do her peculiar honor, he chose to take it on him- 
self. He then took the nuptial crown, and {facing it on 
her head, said, " Sephora, I receive thee for my daugh- 
ter, for all the gate of my pe<^]e know that thou art vir- 
tuous. Thou hast never left the guide of thy youth, nor 
departed from the commandment of thy God." * 

The governor of the feast paid the same compliments 
to Caphtor, that Keroob did to Sephora, and after the 
crown was placed on his head, the father pronounced a 
nuptial benediction on them both. He then despatched 
the servants to the guests, to tell them that all things 
were ready, and bid them to the supper. The guests 
lost no time in obeying the summons, and as they enter- 
ed, they each saluted the new married pair, laid some 
offering at their feet, and passed on to the supper-table, 
round which they seated or rather reclmed themselves, 
leaning on the lefl arm, according to the manner oi the 

east. 

* Canticles iii. II. 
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After a given time the doors of the banqueting-room were 
closed, and were not to be opened again, even though an 
invited guest should demand admittanee. At the same 
time a signal was given for the outer portals to be thrown 
open, and the populace were allowed to enter the gardens, 
to behold, through the lattice work, those splendid festiv- 
ities they were precluded from partaking. 

As soon as the doors were closed, so that no more 
guests could enter, Keroob led Caphtor and Sephora to 
their seats, while the governor cautiously looked over the 
company to see that they were all placed according to 
their rank and birth-right. Some he led up higher, who 
had modestly left the chief seats for those that were more 
honorable than they. And others he humbled, who had 
thrust themselves into places of distinction they had no 
right to fill. 

When they were all properly arranged, he broke the 
bread and distributed a piece to every one, pronouncing 
this Zemiroth, " Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, the 
King of the world, that produceth bread out of the earth." 
He then opened a large jar of wine, that had been bu- 
ried in the earth at Caphtor's birth, and pouring some 
into each one's cup till it overflowed, said, '* Blessed art 
thou, O Lord our God, who hast created the fruit of the 
vine." 

A servant next went round with a silver ewer, and 
poured water on every one's hands, and then anointed 
their heads with fi'agrant oils. After~which the banquet- 
ing began, and was kept up till near midnight; and 
even then the guests seemed not to think of retiring, till 
Keroob took a crystial cup, worth four hundred zuzees, 
and broke it before them, which they took^as the signal 
that mirth was to cease, and immediately arose to depart. 

Festivitie? were renewed again the next morning ; or. 
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to speak more properly, according to the castomsof 
those we are treating of, we should say the same morn- 
ing, for the Jews, and most of the eastern nations, place 
the night before the day. The morning amusements 
consisted chiefly of games, such as shooting with a bow, 
slinging pebbles at a mark, lifting a burdensome stone 
and trying who could carry it fartherest, foot races, and 
other feats of skill, activity, or strength. 

The games were carried on in the wilderness of Nain. 
This wilderness was not a barren dreary spot, but a por- 
tion of unappropriated land, such as lay contiguous to 
many of the Israelitish cities. 

The stately revelry of this marriage feast was kept up 
without intermission for seven successive days. Even 
the Sabbath was scarcely a respite from them ; for they 
went in such state to the synagogue, that it was more 
like going to be worshiped than as worshipers. 

Sephora most sincerely rejoiced when these pegean- 
tries were all over, for she had never known a time of 
such unmitigated weariness. In periods of the severest 
afflictions she had felt some seasons of refreshment — mo^ 
ments when gleams of heaven broke through the sorrows 
of her soul, and made her feel that they might not only 
be endured, but enjoyed. In those festive scenes she 
had been used to, where nature herself seemed to spread 
the banquet, and liberally invite all her votaries to par- 
take, she had often found the pulse of joy beat with a 
quicker throb. But in all this premeditated pomp there 
was an inanity and vapidness, which even the presence 
of her husband could not dissipate. 

Caphtor had promised her, that when these irksome 
ceremonies were over, he would take her to their house 
in the recesses of Mount Hermon, where he and his fa- 
ther often resided during the summer months; and on 
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the afternoon of the eighth day they made themselves 
ready to depart. Keroob wanted to send them in state, 
but ^Sephora begged to be spared ; and after much en- 
treaty, she was allowed to walk with Caphtor, without 
having the whole city to attend them. She was much 
amused as she passed through the market-place of Nain, 
where the children usually assembled to play, in observ- 
ing one personating herself, most profusely decked with 
wild-flowers, led along by a joyous group, who required 
no artifice to animate their mirth. A great concourse 
followed, piping on reeds and dancing, and conducting 
another in the same state, whom they called Caphtor. 

On the opposite side of the market-place, a rival clus- 
ter of children were representing the burial of the Rabbi 
Zibbor, which had lately been celebrated. Six boys had 
crossed their arms, and were carrying another who lay 
extended along them, with his face and hands bound 
over with napkins. A long procession followed, who 
were indulging their natural love of noise by most vocif- 
erous lamentations. 

These processions were vying with each other, to see 
which could obtain the greatest number of followers, and 
were each addressing themselves to those children who 
had not yet engaged in play, trying to persude them to 
join their party. But there was a large group that con- 
tinued deaf to the voice of entreaty, and sullenly refused 
either to join the mourners or the merry-makers. 

Sephora looked with curiosity at the streets of the city 
as she passed through them ; it was all a new sight to 
her, but though many of the buildings were magnificent, 
she thought a city a gloomy looking place, and was glad 
when she had passed its walls and gates, land could 
breathe the freer air of the mountain. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



Mount Hermon was more irregular in its shape than 
either Tabor or Carmel ; and instead of being detached 
like them, it formed a part of a chain of mountains that 
almost reached Scythopolis. 

The country dwelling of Keroob presented in its sim- 
plicity a happy contrast to his city mansion. Here Caph- 
tor and Sephora would gladly have passed their lives ; 
but Keroob had made them promise to return to him in 
nine days. They both thought these day^ passed from 
them with the swiftness of an eagle's wing ; they both, 
however, thought that something, and much ought to be 
cheerfully sacrificed, when it was to contribute to a pa- 
rent's comfort, and neither of them proposed staying a 
moment beyond the appointed time. 

To avoid the heat of the day, and obey Keroob's in- 
junction of being with him before noon, they rose very 
early the morning they were to go, and had already com- 
menced their walk when the sun was but beginning to 
gild the summits of the hills that surrounded their happy 
dwelling. They took a different and even a more beau- 
tiful path than that by which they ascended the moun- 
tain, and were sorry to find themselves at the gates of the 
city almost before they were aware of it. 

As they passed through the market-place, Sephora 
looked again for the children ; but it was now occupied 
by a different throng, and all the business of the city was 
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being transacted there. Booths were thickly erected all 
round it, and merchandise and traffic carrying on withii) 
them, while the central space was filled with laborers 
who were standing to be hired, and masters who were 
engaging them. They stopped for a few minutes to be- 
hold the busy scene. All things connected with a city 
were so new to Sephora that they obtained her regard ; 
but the more she saw the more she wondered how men 
could ever be brought to live in them, when they were 
free to enjoy the blessings of a country life. 

Keroob had been so particular in requiring their pres- 
ence at an early hour that morning, that she almost fear- 
ed he had been contriving some new way of burdening 
time, and that ottier pompous hridal ceremonies still 
awaited them. But as- soon as she saw him these fears 
quite vanished from her mind, and were succeeded by 
others of ai^ery different nature. His garments of glad- 
ness and all his ornaments were laid aside, and he was 
wrapped' in a coarse mourning robe of sackcloth. His 
head was no longer anointed with petfumes^ but strewed 
with dust and ashes. His face, which during the feast 
wore a perpetual smile, was- now disfigured by sorrow^ 
and his wl^de appearance , seemed immediately to pro- 
claim that some irremediable misfortune had overtaken 
him. 

There are particular qualities by which certain bodies 
are irresistibly propelled towards each other. Affliction 
had this magnetic power over the mind of Sephora. She 
instantly advanced towards hini, and with looks of the 
tenderest and most open-hearted compassion, inquired 
the cause of his distress. 

He told her he was fasting. That notwithstanding his 
having all the good things of this world at command, he 
was not one of those irreligious people who forget their 
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duty to God or man, and though he was thahkful to say 
he had no sins of his own to repent of, yet he thought it 
right to fast sometimes by way of example to his depend- 
ents, and to let the people see that he did not neglect 
such things. 

He th^n desired Sephora to open a chest that Stood in 
the room, and give him out the rolls of money that were 
there. She did as she was required, and he put them 
into his girdle and walked ' out of the room ; telling her 
that if she pleased she might follow him, for he made no 
doubt, from all that he had heard of her, but that she 
would like to see the poor relieved, and hear the blessing 
of him who was ready to perish. 

Sephora accepted the invitation, and followed him 
down the avenue, till he reached the gates that opened 
into Nain. Here a servant was stationed, who no soon- 
er saw his master's approach, than he ran up into a small 
tower that was erected over the porch ;• and, standing on 
its battlements, blew a trumpet ^ith a shrill and length- 
ened sound. ^ The signal was well understood in the city, 
and Keroob was soon surrounded by a multitude of poor 
people, who were most vociferous in .their praises and 
blessings. He lengthened, his countenance as he dealt 
out his bounty to them, that they might have the twofold 
advantage of witnessing his religion, and experiencing 
his good works. 

. He relieved the greater part of the supplicants, but 
clamor seemed with him to be the peculiar tes^of merit; 
and those who were loudest in his praises partook the 
most freely of his Liberality. 

' This work engaged him for some time, and he return- 
ed to his house in such complacency with himself, that 
he took no offence at Sephora's silence; he was even 
pleased by it, as he did not doubt but she was meditating 
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on what she had seen, and that she was most deeply im- 
pressed by his munificence and charity. 

Sephora herself did not find it so easy to decipher the 
emotions of her mind, as Keroob had done for her. His 
religion was .so different to any thing she had ever seen 
before, that it perfectly astonished her. . She wished not 
to condemn him y yet, when she saw the studied auster- 
ity of his garb and countenance, the publicity of his 
beneficence, and the complacency with which he listened 
to the most fulsome flattery, she involuntarily thought of 
Patrobus, .and of the simplicity of his love to God and 
man. 

The more Keroob thought his daughter was surprised 
by his greatness or goodness, the more anxious he was 
to awaken in her further wonder, by giving her fresh to- 
kens of his magnificence^ power, and devotion. 

She was just going, in the aflemoon, to bathe herself 
in the fountain in the inner myrtle grove, when he sent 
one of the maids, who were following her with oils and 
wash-balls, to call her back, and tell he was just proceed- 
ing to sit in judgment at the gate, and he wished her to 
go with him, as it would be a new scene to her, and like- 
ly to amuse her. She complied with his request, though 
she would rather* not have gone, for she knew that the 
hour of evening prayer would arrive before she could re- 
turn, and she always wished to pass that time in retire- 
ment. But she thought there would be something osten- 
tatious in giving this as a motive for her refusal.- She 
was pot quite sure either, whether there might not be 
something of hypocrisy in it, as well as ostentation ; for, 
on her return from the bath, she had been thinking of 
sitting with Caphtor, and weaving a basket for him, while 
he looked over and repaired the arms that had been dam* 
aged by the games in the wilderness. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



The market-place was still basily occupied by the 
merchants and traders of Nain, and a few of the labor- 
ers yet stood anhired on their station, when Sephora and 
'Keroob reached it, in their way to the judgment gate. 
The crowd was so thick on that side they were to pass, 
that she expressed her fears to him lest they should not 
be able to get through it. He answered her only by an 
exulting smile, and before he had time to speak she 
heard his name repeated on all sides; and saw the throng- 
yield on the right hand and on the left, and a clear road 
made for him to go through. But though the path' was 
opened, their speed in getting through it was not much 
accelerated, for he received such numerous and obsequi- 
ous tokens of respect, that their steps were every mo- 
ment retarded. But few presumed to salute him as an 
equal, by laying their hand on their bosom and inclining 
towards him. The greater part of the multitude ac- 
knowledged him as their superior by bowing down be- 
fore him and kissing his feet or the hem of his garment ; 
and so many paid this compliment, that the sun sensibly 
declined towards the west while he was. making his way/ 
through the greetings of the market-place. When he 
arrived at the gate, the elders rose up before him and re- 
mained standing till he had taken his seat. ' The crowd 
here was almost as great as that they had lately passed 
through, for there were several causes to be decided ; 
and almost every one, whose business led them in or out 
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of the city, waited to hear what judgments would be 
given. 

The party that claimed the right of being first heard, 
as having been the longest in waiting, were a man and 
his wife, who were weary of each other. 

As soon as Keroob was seated, the man advanced and 
put into his hand the gheth, or bill of divorcement, writ- 
ten on vellum. He looked at it, and then asked him 
whether he was voluntarily inclined to do what he had 
done. He replied he was ; on which Keroob desired the 
woman to open her hands, in order to receive the deed 
lest it should fall to the ground. She did . so ; and he 
then made a similar inquiry of her, and received the like 
answer. She delivered the gheth again into his hands, 
and he read it aloud before all the people, and declared 
that they were free. 

When this afiair was decided, a Hebrew servant, 
whose six years of servitude were expired, came to de- 
clare before the judges, that he loved his master, and his 
wife, and his children ; and that he would not accept his 
freedom and go forth from them, but would serve his mas- 
ter for ever. 

A delinquent was n<ext brought forward, who was ac- 
cused of having removed the landmark of the Father- 
less. But this accusation could not be substantiated. 

A penitent thief then advanced, who confessed to hav- 
ing stolen an ox^ and lie brought five oxen to make res- 
titution. 

A i»an was next conducted into the presence of the 
judges, who was a transgressor of the law. He had seen 
the ass of him that hated him, tunk under its burden, and 
had refused to help him. This was a crime whose pun- 
ishment was not exactly defined, but was left to the dis- 

15* 
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cretion of the judges. As the offender was a Nethinim 
they only fined him a drachm of silver. 

What was considered as the grand business of the day 
was the last that came under consideration. It was the 
purchase of the possession of a field, and the rocks and 
caves adjoining it, that belonged to Zibo the Nainite. 
The purchaser was Lebbeus, who was also the next in- 
heritor. The possession lay along the southern confines 
of Mount Hermon ; the price of it was ten shekels of 
silver and two ounces of gold. It was weighed in the 
balances at the gate, and delivered to Zibo in the sight 
of all the people. A covenant in writing, sealed, stamp- 
ed with the signet of Keroob, and inclosed in an earth- 
en jar, was then given to Lebbeus as an evidence of the 
purchase ; and the people were called upon by the judges 
to witness the transaction, who all lifted up their voices 
and answered, " we are witnesses." - 

The bargain was thus made sure, and the court about 
to dissolve, when a widow, followed by ten children, 
came forward and threw herself before the feet of Ke- 
roob, entreating his clemency, and beseeching him to 
wait for the debt that her husband had owed him, till her 
sons and daughters should grow up and be able to repay 
him ; for their only wealth was their little patrimony, and 
their only dependance the exertions of her eldest child, 
who toiled hard from the rising to the setting sun to pro- 
cure them a scanty maintenance. ' Keroob told her that 
he was just rising from the gate, but he would hear her 
request at his own house. He spoke in such a gentle 
voice of compassion, that it was almost equivalent to a 
promise of mercy. The widow's heart seemed gladden- 
ed by it. And Sephora, who had seen his profuse liber- 
ality in the morning, never doubted but he was full of 
kind intentions towards this real object of charity. Yet, 
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some months afterwards, she had accidentally the sorrow 
to findj that the father of Caphtor had not only taken 
away from the widow her little inheritance, but had also 
sold her son, the staff of her age, for thirty pieces of sil- 
ver, the common price of a slave. But as this did not 
near pay the debt, he made a merit of not selling the rest 
of the family, and suffering the widow and her fatherless 
children to seek their biread, through a desolate and en- 
snaring world. 

The assembly now broke up. Keroob and Sephora 
took their way towards home. They had not gone far 
before she suddenly missed him from her side ; and, turn- 
ing round to see what was become of him, beheld him on 
his knees, at the corner of the street. . The sun was set- 
ting ; it was the hour of evening sacrifice. 

The widow also, whose heaving heart was overcharg- 
ed with grief, hope, and gratitude, fell down to spread 
her sorrows before God, and seemed, altogether uncon- 
scious or regardless of the presence of her fellow-crea- 
tures. 

Sephora reverenced her feelings, and condemned her- 
self, that she should feel ashamed to follow her example; 
but she found it impossible to assume the posture of de- 
votion in such a place* Yet as she waited for her father 
and his supplicant, and drew her wimple in thicker folds 
over her face, she felt that prayer had no essential atti- 
tude. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



On the fifth of the month Abib, Caphtor and Sephora, 
and their attendants, leilNain for Jerusalem, to be present 
at the feast of the passover. They took with them a 
tent and provisions for the joarney, and utensils to dress 
them in ; for the inns of the east are often nothing more 
than an inclosure for cattle, or at the best, afford only 
bare walls for the accommodation of passengers, with 
sometimes a solitary attendant, who subsists chiefly by 
the charity of those who sojourn there. They proceeded 
in the direction of the mountains of Gilboa, and halted 
the first night in the valley of Jezreel. They intended 
to pitch their tent by the fountain, as they knew that 
caves abounded there, which might accommodate their 
servants and their camels. On approaching this spot, 
however, they heard the loud voice of meriment ; and, 
on coming up to it, found it already completely occupied. 
Ten folds of sheep, with shepherds presiding over each, 
encompassed the fountain; and every shaded spot the 
neighborhood afforded, was already encamped over by 
Arvah of Gilboa, who had been holding his sheep-shear- 
ing in this valley for the last three days. 

Arvah, who himself presided as chief shepherd of his 
flocks. Was at this time engaged in calling his sheep one 
by one out of the fold. They each knew their name, and 
obeyed his voice. He had just delivered Naioth his fa- 
vorite sheep, to the shearers to be shorn, and was turn- 
ing round to call another, when he beheld the travellers 
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approach. He immediately quitted his employment, and 
ran forward to meet theiQ and claim them for his guests. 
* My friend^' said he, taking the bridle of each of their cam- 
els in his hand, and addressing himself to Caphtor, "thou 
art a stranger, and since I have (^spied thee on the way, 
never refuse me the favor which I require of thee. 
Come, wash thy feet, and eat of my bread, and abide un- 
der the shadow of my lent, and tarry here with thy wife 
tin the days of the feast are past, and then pursue thy 
journey,- and the Lord be^ thy safeguard by night and by 
day." They accepted his cpurteoiis hospital^ity for that 
night ; and, dismounting from their camels, walked with 
them to his shearing»house. It was a cavern in the rock, 
that looked far down the broad and wooded valley of 
Jezreel, till the view was terminated by the mountains of 
Gilboa, whose scorched and barren heads seemed to have 
felt the power of David's curse. 

The business of the day was now quickly over, and 
the festivities of it succeeded and were kept up to a late 
hour ; l)ut the travellers got leave to retire from them, 
that they might be ready for an early departure on the 
morrow. Their first stage was to Ginea, the frontier 
town of Samaria. It was situated towards the base of 
the western declivity of a hill, that bounded the utmost 
extent of the plain of Esdraelon, which here waved 
with corn ; and as the' wind swept over it, looked like a 
sea of plenty. They did not enter the town, but repos- 
ed themselves under the shade of mulberry trees till the 
intense meridian heats were passed, and then journeyed 
on to Samaria, through a fertile country, down a valley 
of about two miles in yi^idth and five in length. 

As they passed through the valley they overtook a large 
company, who were, like themselves, going to Jerusa- 
lem, and. being importuned to join them, out of courtesy 
they complied. 
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It was usual then, and still is, in the east, to travel en- 
masse, both for the sake of protection and society. But 
Caphtor and Sephora preferred a quieter path, and had 
left their city a day before the troop from thence set out, 
to avoid the bustle of a multitude. They felt no fear, 
for God was their protector ; they wished for no compa- 
ny, for themselves^ were society. 

Samaria was situated upon a long mount of an oval 
form, having first a fruitful dale and then a ring of hiUs 
running round it. On the lefl hand. of this dale, as you 
descend towards Jerusalem, stood a receptacle for travel- 
lers. It was a square cloistered building, erected round 
an open court, that served as an inclosure for cattle. 
Olive, and cedar trees shaded its massy walls ; , and a clear 
spring, that gushed from the side of a neighboring hill, 
was conducted into a large cistern that stood in the mid- 
dle of the court, and brought a constant . supply of pure 
fresh water. This inn was raised by the Samaritans for 
the accommodation of the .Jews, and stood as a monu- 
ment of their kindness towards a people who despis^ 
them. 

Near the cloistered building, and almost as if growing 
out of* the hill, stood an, humble dwelling, where abode 
a shepherd and his family, who were ready to deal out 
refreshments to the weary. They had heard at a dis- 
tance the confused din of many voices, and the tramp- 
ling of hoofs, and when the pilgrims began to descend 
the winding piith that conducted them to this asylum in 
' the dale, the whole household were busily employed in 
preparing for their reception. 

Two women were sitting opposite to each other before 
the door of the shepherd's hut, grinding corn between 
two large mill-stones, and, as they turned the upper one 
round, beguiled the labor by singing one of those simple 
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melodies which nature herself seems almost to inspire, 
to sweeten the rough toil of some of the lowliest of her 
children. 

At a little distance from these women, in a cool recess 
in the rock, a boy and girl were churning butter. Three 
poles were fixed in the earth at some distance from each 
other, with their tops drawn together in the form of a 
cone. A goat-skin filled with milk was suspended to 
them, and the children were pulling it backwards and 
forwards with great swiftness and alacrity. 

Notability reigiied within the fent as well as without 
its threshold. The shepherd was entering it with two 
kids, which had been newly slain ; while his wife was 
already busily employed in kneaditig thin cakes and bak- 
ing them in a tajan, or shallow earthen vessel, that was 
placed upon blazing thorns. 

The bustle of the dale was soon increased by the 
travellers preparing to take up their abode in it for the 
night. Some unpacked their stores and erected their 
tents ; some spread their couches in the cloistered build- 
ing, and others were actively employed in unlading their 
mules and camels, and giving them rest and provender. 
But when this first confusion of arrangement was over, 
they were all glad to sit down to the fare the shepherd 
had provided for them ; and cheerfully requited him for 
his kindness, both with money and thanks. 

On the morrow, at that uncertain hour that belongs 
neither to night nor day, they resumed their journey. 
They wound through the dale of Samaria without enter- 
ing its gates, and passing between the hills that inclosed 
it, entered the road that leads towards Jerusalem. They 
went through some villages which the light scarcely al- 
lowed them to discern ; and, about the time of the morn- 
ing watch, entered the narrow valley of Sychem, so 
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thickly set with monuments of ancient date. A direc- 
tion post, marked refuge, stood at its entrance, that the 
unfortunate might liever be at a loss which way to fly from 
the rage of the persecutor. It lay east and west, and was 
watered by a fine rivulet. They pursued their way 
through its fragrant and refi^shing dews, and journeyed 
on for about an hour, till they arrived at the town of 
Sychem, which was situated about the middle of the val- 
ley, on the south side, and wa^ built close under Mount 
Gerizem, which hung over it and screened it from the 
heats. It was on the brow of this mountain that Joshua 
gave his last solemn charge to the Israelites, who were 
convened in the valley below, and the stone was yet 
standing which witnessed their promise never to forget 
their God. 

Mount Ebal stood immediately opposite to Mount Geri- 
zem, and formed the other barrier of the valley, which, 
in this place, was not more than a furlong broad. . 

The pilgrims kept on their way without entering* the 
town, and travelled along a narrow path that lay parallel 
to it, under Mount Ebal. 

A reverential silence prevailed through the host, as they 
passed with slow and pondering steps by the rocky sep- 
ulchre of Machpelah. Some took off their sandals from 
their feet, and others stopped -to weep and cherish medita- 
tion. Here the bones of their three great patriarchs lay 
entombed ; and here the body of Joseph found repose, 
beneath the sods of that valley that fed his father's flocks, 
when sent to his iniquitous brethren with that anxious 
parental inquiry, that formed the hinge of all his future 
fate ; and not of his fate only, but of the very being and 
existence of their nation. 

As some were pausing by the^ave of Machpelah, and 
others were thoughtfully pursuing their way, a company 
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of Ishmaelites, bound from Giiead to Egypt, were seen 
passing along the valley with their camels, bearing spice- 
ry, and balm, and myrrh. It was a casaal circumstance, 
bot it spoke powerfully to their feelings, and seemed to 
embody their meditations on the past. 

The travelers took up their station at the end of the 
valley of Sychem, near Jacob's well. Some of them re- 
turned into the city to buy provisions ; but the greater 
part were contented to remain where they were, and cov- 
eted nothing so much as shade and rest The heats of 
the sun were so particularly intense this day, that they 
were unwilKng to remove from their encampment for ma- 
ny hours ; and the daughters of the city had passed them 
with their pitchers on their shoulders, and returned again 
with the deep waters of the patriarch's well, before they 
stmck their tents and prepared for departure. 

Their road at first led across a fertile plain that Israel 
took from the Amorite, with his sword, and with his bow, 
and which he -bequeathed to his favorite son as a dying 
mark of distinction and preference. This plain was in 
some places scorched by the heats, but even there it was 
thickly enameled with flowers ; for the same fervid ray 
that had withered the herbage had expanded some of 
the gaudiest blossoms of Palestine ; so that this parcel of 
ground looked like the counterpart of the coat of many 
cdcMTs. 

They afterwards traveled [through other vales and 
meads, till the road became more rocky, and led round 
the stony ledge of shelving precipices. They passed the 
ancient Lebonah, and saw at a distance the mountain of 
Dothan, which was once made visible to mortal eyes, 
ckydied with horses and chariots of fire. 

After traveling cautiously for some hours, by steep 
and craggy paths, they entered towards niidnight a very 
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narrow valley between two rock j hilla, at tlie further end 
of which stood Bethel. Here it waa that angels descend- 
ed to visit the patriarch's flinty couch, and made him feel 
that those desolate rocks were dreadful as the house of 
God, and glorious as the very gates of heaven. 

After passing Bethel they entered a thick copfHce of 
almond and hazel. The profumon of these trees, that 
grew formerly about this place, gave to it its onginal 
name of Luz. Here they rested for a few hours, by the 
side of a winding stream, and then proceeded on their 
journey with renewed alacrity. 

The limestone rocks and stony vallies of Jude& were 
entirely covered lvith plantations of figs, vines, and olive 
trees; not a single spot seemed to be neglected. The 
hills, from their bases to their summits, were overspread 
with gardens. All of these were firee from weeds, and 
in the highest state of cultivation. Even the sides of 
the most barren mountains had been rendered fertile by 
being divided into terraces, like st^ rising one above 
the other, upon which soil had been accumulated with 
astonishing labor. It presented altogether one of the 
most striking pictures that can weU be conceived, of the 
magnificent works of God, uniting with the patient in- 
dustry of man. 

The company had once thought of proceeding to 1^ 
rusalem without stopping ; but when the heat of the day 
came on, it checked their impatience, and the shadow of 
a high rock falling, across a mossy dell, they turned aside 
to rest under its covert. 

All the remainder of the road continued to exhibit the 
same and even greater tokens of cultivation, for though 
the hills appeared of a more churlish nature, and showed 
fewer marks of spontaneous fi-uitfulness, yet they, were 
so cherished by the indefatig.able hand of labor, and so 
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fostered by the dews and showers of heaven, that they 
presented a second Eden to the view, and the groimd 
seemed no longer cursed, bat blessed, lor man's sake. 

'After travelling for about three hours through this 
diversified garden, which had it been intended merely 
for the gratification of the eye, nothing could have been 
imagined more beautiful or more rare ; they ascended a 
hill towards the south, from the summit of which the 
city of Jerusalem, rurrounded by its threefold wall and 
lofty towers, burst on their vieW. 

It was built on two hills of unequal hight, which were 
separated from each other by the Tyropean vale, that 
reached to the fountain of Siloa. The deep valley of 
Jedshaphat, with the brook Cedron running through it, 
encompassed the city ; beyond which rose lofty hills that 
enclosed it on every sidfe. Some were covered with olive 
trees, others with gardens and sepulchres. The latter 
presented a fiice of naked rock, and added great interest 
to the view, both from the awful sensations they excited, 
and the contrast of their barrenness rising out of the bo- 
som of cultivation. 

As they entered the way leading to the gate of Da^ 
masons, the sun was shedding its last rays of light over 
the scene, and all the loftiest and proudest monuments of 
Jerusalem gleamed on their sight, and stood conspicuous 
before them. Its triple wall ; its ninety fortresses ; its 
massy gates; its towers of Phaselas, Psephina, and 
Mariamne; the Castle of Antonia; the palace of their 
kings ; and the Temple of their God. All these shone 
with indescribable magnificence, and seemed pointed out 
to observation as by a ray from heaven. The whole com- 
pany felt the majesty of the scene and made an invdun- 
tary pause. The sun gradually descended behind Mount 
Gihon, and the evening lights of saffron, crimson, and 
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Tidet were shed over the hilto ; soft and beaulHul beyond 
any thing that can be imagined. The finest mellow glow 
rested on the darkly shaded village of Gethsemane^ and 
tinged the wreathing smoke that slowly rose firom the po- 
inted vale of Hinnom. 

Caphtor and S^hora were so long entranced by jthis 
scene» that when they prepared to descend into the city, 
they found themselves almost alone. 

Keroob had furnished them with a commendatory q>is- 
tle to Laadon, a relation, who lived near the lower pool, 
not far from the valley gate. Here they went, and found 
a welcome hospitality during all the time of their ^tay in 
Jerusalem. They had much of the town to traverse, on 
their way to their friend's house. They passed the Cas- 
tle of Antioctts, the Roman theatre, the house of Anti- 
pas, the synagogue of Jaffa, and the school of Gamaliel. 
The door of this latter edifice was standing open, and 
they were tempted to enter it. They found the master 
haranguing on the beauties of the pr(^hets. He was sit- 
ting at the upper end of an oval amf^itheatre, and the 
students were ranged at his feet, according to their res- 
pective merits. The youth who was placed at his right 
did not appear to be more than fourteen years of age ; 
but though so much younger than many of the others, 
yet from the animation that beamed in. his countenance, 
and the gentle nobleness that characterized its expression, 
it might well be imagined that this seat of honor was no 
unmerited distinction. His whole attitude indicated the 
deepest attention. He was half risen froni his clinium, 
resting on his left hand, his luminous eye fixed on Gam- 
aliel, imbibing and reflecting all the finest touches of his 
eloquence. Sometimes he interrupted bis master with 
questions, and his very dpubts discovered a clearness of 
intellect aqd depth of thought^ that were truly admirable. 
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He seemed to possess one of those rare minds on which 
obscurity and ignorance could find no repose, and which 
nothing but knowledge and truth coidd appease and sat- 
isfy. It wl^ easy to observe that Gamaliel was sensible 
of all hi» merit. In the finest parts of his discourse he 
instinctiTely looked towards his pupil, and his genius 
seemed to kindle with the glance. 

Sephora and Caphlor had merely intended to look fi>r 
a moment at the school ; but they were so fascinated by 
witnessing this speaking and listening eloquence, that 
they could scarcely tear themselves firom it and pursue 
their way to Laadon's house. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



The interior of Jerusalem, though it possessed so many 
magnificent buildings, yet had but a sombre iqppearance 
to one whose.eye was accustomed to range unconfined 
over the fairest objects in nature. 

The streets were narrow and the houses high. The 
upper stories were latticed, but the lower ones had no 
windows looking to the town, and it was like passing be- 
tween blank walls. For this reason most people prefer- 
red walking along the tops of the houses, which were 
flatrroofed and communicated with each other. 

Just as they entered their firiend's do(»r, they Ibund him 
going up to the Temple at the hour of pray^, and in- 
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Stead of entering the house, they dismounted from their 
camels and went with him. 

Sephora could not, for the first time in her life, ap- 
proach this consecrated building without feelings of awe, 
that thrilled thiough her very soul. 

The temple stood in the midst of a large marble court, 
at an elevation of about four hundred cubits above the 
adjacent valley. It was built on a very hard rock, and 
the foundati(His were laid within it, at an incredible ex- 
pense. The great gate was seventy cubits high and 
twenty-eight broad. The stones which formed it were 
unspeakably beautiful, and of a most astonishing magni- 
tude.* Instead of doors, the gate was clothed with vails, 
flowered with gold, silver, purple, and every ^ing rich 
and curious. 

The court, in which the Temple stood, was divided 
into three parts by buildings of great magnificence. Its 
utmost extremity was encompassed with triple galleries of 
white marble. This was called the court of the Gentiles, 
but it looked more like a place of traffic than of prayer. 
The money-changers were sitting before their tables, ne- 
gotiating their coin for gold or silver ; oxen, lambs, and* 
doves, were being clamorously offered for sale, and re- 
commended for sacrifice. Some were buying, soHie 
were selling, others were, saunteriiig about witiboot any 
determinate object, while some few of the devout Gren- 
tiles and unclean Jews were offering up their prayers, and 
looking towards that Temple which it was not lawful for 
them to approach. 

The second court, which none but Israelites mi^t en- 
ter under pain of death, was separated from the first by 
balustrades and stately columns. The third, which en- 
circled the Temple and the altar of the burnt-offering, 
^nd was accounted still more sacred, was divided from 
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the second by a terrace of white marble, twelve feet wide 
at the top and considerably more at the base. Within 
this third inclosure wi^ the court of the priests. It was 
separated fr<Hn that of the pe<^Ie by a low wall. Here 
they stood arrayed in their linen vestments around the 
unextinguishable fire of the altar. The sacrifice was 
just consumed, and the time of incense past. 

Those who went up to the Temple to worship, entered 
by the eastern gate, which was distinguished by the name 
of Beautiful. It was all overlaid with Corinthian brass, 
most exquisitely wrought. 

Near this gate were laid many loathsome spectacles of 
human misery ; the maimed, the infirm, the blind. But 
God seeth not as man seeth ; for *' man looks on the out- 
ward appearance, but God looks on the heart;" and, 
even under the Levitical dispensation, these wretched 
beings were thought as worthy to approach his courts, as 
tiiose whose clothing was of purple, and whose beauty 
took the mind prisoner. ^ 

At the fiirther end of the porch stood the two brazen 
' pillars, Jachin and Boaz, stability and strength. They 
were beautifiilty entwined with vine leaves and pomegran- 
ates of solid gold. But who shall describe the blaze of 
riches that presented itself to the view, on eptering with- 
in the vail that concealed the interior of the Temple ? 
The fk)or, sides and ceiling were entirely of cedar, cov- 
. ered over in every part by thick plates of gold. Across 
the upper end of the sanctuary, was the vail that con- 
cealed the Holiest of Holies. It was so admirably 
wrought with divers gems and colors, that the eye almost 
turned away firom its splendor. Immediately facing the 
porch, and in firont of the vail, stood the altar of incense ; 
a|id on each side leading up to it, treasures of various 
kinds were displayed to the view. Sconces, and tables 
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of gold, Gazophylacia filled with coin, and rich garments 
and other precious things. Ewers, and cups, and plates, 
and censors of gold and silver. 

The incense that had lately been burnt on the altar, 
still filled the Temple with ita precious odor. The Le- 
Tites were singing in soft, solemn, and responsive meas- 
ures; while a thousand instruments of music, touched 
with the utmost skill and harmony, filled up the pauses 
of their voice. The effect of the whole scene was awfiil 
and impressive beyond any thing that can be conceived ; 
and the mind almost fainted, even beneath this feeble 
image of the dread grandeur, the all-pervading mercy, 
and the ceaseless harmony of heaven. When th^ por- 
tion of the service of the Temple was over, a solemn 
pause ensued, and no sound was heard within or without 
the sacred courts. This consecrated silence continued 
fer some time, till at length it was interrupted by the dis- 
tant blowing of trumpets from the bights around Jerusa- 
lem. This was quickly echoed from one to the other, 
and became louder and louder, till it was answered by 
the silver trumpets of the sanctuary. 

It was the proclamation of the new. moon. Levites 
had been stationed on the hills to give the first signal of 
its discovery, and notice of this was no sooner received 
at the Temple, than the golden doors, thai communicat- 
ed with the apartments of its ministers, slowly q)ened to 
the sound of music ; and, the high priest dressed in his 
pontifical robes, attended by his Sagan on his right hand, 
and his interpreter on his left, entered the sanctuary and 
took his stajtion before the altar. He had on his forehead 
a triple crown, engraved with the ineffable name of Je- 
hovah. Over his white tunic he wore the mehil, a round 
garment of hyacinthine hue, bordered with a deep fringe 
of golden bells and pomegranates, and girded with a 
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zone of curioos workmanship. Above this was the 
ephod, a short vesture of five colors ; gold, purple, scar* 
let, silk, and violet. It was fastened on the shoulders by 
two most precious sardonyx stones, bearing the names of 
the sons of Jacob engraven on them, in either stone six. 
The elder of them were placed on the right shoulder and 
the younger on the left. Round his neck was chained 
the sacred breastplate, engraved with the names of all 
the tribes. It was composed of twelve rare gems ; jasper, 
sapphire, chalcedony, emerald; sardonyx, sardius, chrys- 
olite, beryl, topaz, crysophras, jacinth, and amethyst. 
These, with commixing beams, darted their dazzling ra- 
diance on the sight, and gratefully reminded the children 
of Israel, that their God bore them still on his heart. 

When the high priest reached the golden altar, he sol- 
emnly elevated his right hand and pronounced the eter« 
nal benediction : "The Lord bless thee and keep thee ; 
the Lord make his face to shine upon thee, and be gra- 
cious iinto thee. The Lord lift up his countenance upon 
thee, and give thee peace." His arm thrice rose and 
fell as he pronounced this triple blesing. When he had 
concluded his benediction, he took the book of the law 
written in pure Hebrew, and unrolling it till he came to 
that part describing the Exodus from Egypt, he read a 
sentence in a low voice to his interpreter, who immediate- 
ly proclaimed it ah>ud in the mixed dialect cctfnmonly 
spoken ; and in this way they continued instructing the 
people ibr some time ; the one reading, the other inter- 
preting. Song and prayer then succeeded, when he 
again blessed the congregation, and they departed from 
the Temple, 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 



The following morning was the tenth of~the month. 
The city bleated like the plain, for all the unblemished 
Iambs of the flocks were driven into it^ and received into 
the courts of the houses in preparation ibr the passover. 
It was usual to keep them there that they might remain 
constantly in sight of the family, to remind them of the 
solemn festival they were so soon to coonnemorate. The 
pascal lamb, which was to be slain in Laadon's house, 
.was tied to the handle of one of the large water-jars, 
standing in the room, where the supper was to be cele- 
brated. The animal, used to be fostered by man, and 
ignorant of its approaching fate, betrayed na uneasiness 
at the situation assigned it ; but after remaining content- 
edly there for some hours, suddenly showed the most ev- 
ident tokens of alarm and distress. Its piteous bleatings 
and supplicatory looks were noticed by the family ; who, 
fearing it was ill, and if so, not fit to be offered as a sac- 
rifice, sent it to the shepherd to be changed for another. 
Another came and succeeded to the post the first hadoc- 
cupied« This also soon began to show equal marks of 
terror. A careful investigation of the room then took 
place, and near that part where the water-jars stood, a 
serpent's head was discovered forcing its way through 
an aperture in the wainscot. Laadon drew his sword 
and attempted to strike it off, but the reptile withdrew 
into its retreat and vanished from sight. Laadon, how- 
ever, did not like such an inmate, and immediately sent 
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for Arlemas the ehaniier, who lived in the suburbs of the 
citj, near the potter's field. Artemas quickly appeared 
with a baricet and bag in one hand, and a dulcimer in 
the other ; and said, if it was not the deaf adder, he 
should soon be able to draw the reptile from its lurking- 
place. Some of the partj were going to withdraw be- 
fore he began his operations, but he begged them to re- 
main and witness the wonderfiil power of harmony over 
these creatures. Curiocdty prevailed over fear, and they 
complied with his request. He first enjoined the most 
perfect silence, and then taking his dulcimer, began to 
play a soft and wild kind of melody, accompanying it 
with his voice. He had not done this long before the 
serpent was seen to dart its head out of the crevice ; and 
after remaining for a few minutes in a listening attitude, 
gradually drew forth its shuddering length of form and 
advanced on the floor towards Artemas. Its crest, or 
hood, was curiously speckled with black and white, and 
the vwioua spots on its body brightened and dilated with 
still increasing beauty, tui it seemed to feed on sound, and 
with half erected form, followed the music with a grace- 
ful undulating motion, and kept the most perfect time. 
When Artemas thought he had sufficiently exhibited 
hhnself and the serpent, he made a sudden pause, and 
the creature dropped down as if deprived of sense. He 
did not leave it time to recover itself, but immediately 
seizing upon it, tied it up in the bag. He was then going 
to open hia baricet and show his dancing snakes, which, 
he said, would come and go as he played on his dulci- 
mer or ceased from playing, and would twine themselves 
rouad him without doing him any injury. But every one 
wan quite satisfied with what they had already seen, and 
he departed with his new prey. 
On the mornittg of the passov^r, Laadon set out with 
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his friends towards Bethany, a viUa^ situated at the loot 
of the Mount of Olives. He went to meet some relations 
and conduct them to his house, and took Sephora to 
make some inquiries after her old frigid Arbaiio, who 
had not been heard of since he went up to the feast the 
year before. They most necessarily go through much of 
the city in their way thither ; and when they came opfN^ 
site to the iron gates of the prison, their course was im* 
peded by the unusual concourse that was gathered be- 
fore it, and extended from thence to the judgment hall, 
and in attempting to force their way through the. crowd, 
they got so entangled in it that they could neither move 
one way nor the other, and were obliged to wait till it 
was dispersed. 

The governor had promised the Jews to pardon one of 
their condemned criminals; an unusual' interest was ex- 
cited, and the anxious relations were waiting between 
hope and despair, to know which it should be. The Ro- 
man soldiers, who guarded the door, compassionating 
their feelings, had admitted them within the range them- 
selves occupied, so that they stood apart from the tumul- 
tuoiis crowd and conspicuous to the eyes of all the peo- 
ple. The great bar that secured the entrance to the 
place of justice was, at length, heard to fall. Every 
voice was instantly hushed^ and a deep silence prevailed, 
which was only interrupted by the harsh grating of the 
-« iron bolts. The ponderous ^folding doors were then 
opened, and discovered the criminals coming finrth 
to their fate. Two malefactors first issued out, each 
bearing the cross on which they were to suffer. Murder 
was marked in large characters on one cross, and treason 
on the other. The poor creature who was attempting to 
carry the latter, required another to assist him^^^uid seem^ 
ed bowed down with penitence and grie£ |[e did not 
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dare to look on his feliow-ereatures, but cast one upward 
glance to heaven, and then bent his eyes on the ground ; 
and as he passed his wailing family, inclined his body 
nearer to the earth ; and thought that crucifixion could 
have no such lacerating nai], as that anguished cry of, 
brother, sister, father, wife, and firiend, that then pierced 
and tore his very heart. The other criminal had a dread- 
fully hardened look. His glaring eye bid defiance to 
shame, or infamy, or death ; and the hollow laugh of a 
demoniac shook his frame as he bid adieu to half a doz- 
«n haggard wretches, who seemed more nearly allied to 
him by the bands of vice than by the ties of nature. 

A manacled youth was then brought forward towards 
his friends to be liberated. The hectic of joy and hope 
had already faintly tinged his sallow cheek and relumed 
his languid eye ; but when he was delivered to his pa* 
rents, when he felt his chains falling, beheld himself sur- 
rounded by his weeping, smiling kindred ; and heard the 
air rend with the gratulating shout of an applauding mul- 
titude ; the tide of ha^^iness flowed too swiftly on his 
soul, and overwhelmed all his sentient powers, so that he 
was borne through the crowd in a swoon. 

Other prisoners then came/out, and all the rest of the 
people who had been in the court, and part of the crowd 
moving off in one direction and part in another, Laadon 
and his company were able to proceed. They passed 
the pool of Bethesda ; but they had already lost so much 
of the day before the judgment hall, that they had no 
time to stop and commiserate the afflicted beings who 
were waiting for the moving of the waters. Each of the 
five porches, which were built round the pool was com- 
pletely mled, and despair seemed the only misery that 
might not be found in them. 

When they had crossed the brook Kedron, and tht 
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valley of Jehoshaphat, and had advanced within sight of 
the sequestered village of Bethany, they met Laadon's 
friend coining towards Jerusalem, and turned again to 
go with him ; for it was now near the very eve of the 
passover, and they scarcely got home before the obser- 
vances of the feast began; They first searched the house 
with the most scrupulous exactness in every part, to see 
that there was no leaven in it Every crumb of bread was 
thrown away or destroyed. Cakes of unleavened dough 
were then baked, and all the family being asisembled 
together with great solemnity, the lamb was brought for- 
ward and slain in the presence of them all. A basin 
was held to receive its blood, and a bunch of hyssop dip- 
ped in the bason to sprinkle the upper lintel and posts of 
the door, while they knelt down and prayed that the de- 
stroying angel might not be allowed to approach that 
dwelling. The lamb was then roasted whole, and eaten 
in haste with bitter herbs^ and unleavened bread, while 
they all stood round a large table with their tunics girded, 
their sandals on their feet, and their staves in their hands 
as ready to depart. Not a bone of the lamb was broken 
either in the slaying, the dressing, or the eating, and the 
flesh that remained was consumed with fire. 

When this meal was ended, Laadon called the atten- 
tion of his children to the meaning of it, and explained 
to them with great perspicuity, that it was at once both 
a memorial of the past, and a type of the future mercies 
of God. He then poured out a cup of wine, and drink- 
ing of it himself, passed it from one to the other, till all 
had partaken of it, and the holy festival was concluded 
by singing the great Hallel. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



The feast of unleavisned bread immediately succeed- 
ed the passover. It continued seven days ; the last of 
these commemorated their passage through the Red Sea, 
and was observed with peculiar solemnity. 

After the days of the feast were over, Caphtor and 
Sephora prepared to leave Jerusalem. They proposed 
to return to Nain by the eastern banks of the Jordan ; 
and, accordingly, left the city by a different gate from 
the one at which they entered it ; and again crossing the 
brook Kedron and the valley of Jehoshaphat; ascended 
the Mount of Olives, by that path which David took 
when he wandered sorrowfully forth, an exile from his- 
royal city, bare-footed, weeping as he went, his head 
strewed with dust, his heart torn by remorse and pierced 
by the envenomed fang of filial ingratitude ; while con- 
science, with a voice that broke the silence of his soul, 
told him that all he felt was but a just retribution for his 
own rebellion against an Almighty Father. The gloom 
of the ancient trees seemed to encourage meditation ; 
and the mind naturally sought to retrace the sorrows of 
the humbled monarch while, ascending this path, which 
was still called the path of tears. 

Mount Olivet was divided into three summits; the 
most northerly was the highest, and, as it were, over- 
hung the city, and afforded one of the finest views of it. 
Here they took leave of Jerusalem and their friends, who 
bestowed on them parting gifts ; and Sephora, as her last 
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request, begged of Laadon to continue his inquiries after 
Arbalio, of whom they had been unable to obtain any 
certain tidings. They traveled on descending ground 
till they reached a fountain, which was generally made 
the first resting-place between the holy city and Jericho. 
From thence they proceeded along an intricate road, 
presenting a quick succession of hills and vallies, which, 
though somewhat sterile by nature, bore the same marks 
of industry and fruitfulness as those in the more north- 
em parts of Judea. 

After traveling for some hours through this cheerful 
scenery, they reached the confines of the wilderness, a 
most comfortless and abandoned place, consisting of high 
rocky mountains so torn and disordered, as if the earth 
had here sufiered some great convulsion, and its very 
bowels had been turned outward. 

From the tq>s of these hills of desolation^ the eye 
looked down on that awful and motionless expanse of 
waters, whose appearance naturally suggested the idea 
of death, A high ridge of cheerless mountains^ no otb« 
erwise diversified than by a quick succession of naked 
rocks and precipices, and rendered frightful by a multi* 
lude of torrents that fell on all sides of them^ ran along 
its eastern coasts. 

As they descended towards^the plains of Jericho, na« 
ture again assumed a gentler aspect, and seemed to have 
withdrawn her luxuriance from the surrounding regions, 
only to bestow it in greater abundance on this favored 
spot. 

The plain (the great field, as it was called) was about 
seventy fiirlongs in length, and twenty in width. It was 
situated between two mountains, reaching from the vil- 
lage Grenabara to the lake Asphaltes. The river JcMrdan 
ran through it, and it was also watered 'by many lesser 
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Streams ; on the borders of which were fruitful orchards, 
Cyprus trees, palms, and myrobalans, and that little thorny 
bush called za-cho-ne , . whose fruit is so much esteemed 
among the Arabs for its healing virtues, grew here in pro- 
fusion. The air was scented with a thousand sweets, 
but the smell of honey predominated over every other, 
and the hum of the wild bee's wing formed the unceasing 
music of the plain. 

They pitched their tent near the site of the old city, 
and did not enter the new, which stood at some distance 
under a barren mountain of immense length, stretching 
from the borders of Scythopolis to the coasts of Sodom. 

Early on the morrow they lefl this station, crossed the 
deep and rapid Jordan on a rail, and encamped by the 
Dead Sea. 

Whilst Caphtor was assisting in setting up the tents, 
Sephora walked along the margin of this solemn shore. 
It was all one scene of wild desolation, and marked the 
footsteps of an avenging God. Images of such vastness 
and sublimity more than fill, they distend the mind, and 
produce pain rather than pleasure. She went forward 
for some way, but found nothing to vary the prospect till 
she came to an opening in the rocks, where tamerisks 
and oleanders were growing in luxuriance, as well as va- 
rious other shrubs that seemed more peculiar to the soil. 
Struck with the peaceful charms of this narrow glen, she 
turned into it to admire its bloom, and look for that de- 
ceitful fruit whose beauty proves but dust and ashes. 
She was for a long time unsuccessful in her search, but 
gathered many shrubs and flowers that were before un- 
known to her. At length she saw a fruit resembling the 
description of the apple of Sodom ; and, on gathering it, 
it proved the same. She examined it attentively, and 
thought that though a singular, it seemed a perfect pro- 

17* 
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dactioii of nature, and nckt a blasted one as was generally 
imagined. She had now destroyed with her touch the 
only froit that grew on the plant ; but kwking a little 
higher up the glen, she saw a profusicm of them growing 
over a jutting piece of rock, which though rising abrupt- 
ly, and at a considerable distance from the path«way, she 
thought she should have but little difficulty in climbing. 
Yet she hesitated for a moment whether she should not 
return for Caphtor, befwe she attempted to secure her 
prize. She looked back, and was surprised to see how 
far she had wandered. She k)oked forward, and saw 
that a few paces more would accomplish her wi^. She 
accordingly resolved just to snatch the fruit and then has- 
ten back as fast as she was able. But when she got 
Nearer to the apples, she found them more inaccessible 
than sho had imagined. The rock was so smooth and 
slippery that it would have been hazardous to climb it ; 
but perhaps a little further on, it would be more practi- 
cable. The glen in this place made a sharp angle, and 
Sephora— whether it was the latent consciousness that 
she had idly wandered from her. protector, or whether it 
was the arresting hand of the warning spirit that would 
have stayed her course, we cannot say ; but certain it is, 
that she felt she ought not to proceed. Yet so very near 
her object, and when it could make, but the difference of 
a few minutes, it seemed absurd to go back. She went 
forward, and had just turned the fatal angle, when she 
found herself seized by two Arabs, who darted out of a 
spacious excavation in the rock, immediately under that 
point where the apples of Sodom grew. 

All her flowery treasures fell at their feet, while she 
lifted up her hands to implore their pity, and offered the 
riches of Keroob if they would restore her to her hus- 
band. It was in vain she besought them, they under- 
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Stood neither her language nor that of mercy, and the 
wild ferocity that characterized the expression of their 
countenances, loudly proclaimed that their hand was 
against every man, and every man's hand was against 
then. 

They were bare-headed, according to the custom of 
their nation, and armed with crooked poniards in their 
girdle. Their horses were fastened within the cave, 
which also exhibited the remains of the meal they were 
making when Sephora appeared before it. TUey did not 
wait to finish their hamza and doweeda, but hastily drink- 
ing large portions of wine, while they alternately held 
their trembling captive ; they lifted her on one of their 
coursers and galloped off with their prey. 

Sephora knew no more till she found herself lying by 
a fountain, and the Arabs almost drowning her with wa- 
ter to recover her from a swoon, which she wished might 
have been the final one of death. She looked round on 
the country, but could not recognize any of its' features ; 
only that she supposed that the dark ridge of hills she 
saw to the west, must be those that bordered and con- 
cealed the Asphaltic lake. 

As soon as she was sufficiently recovered, the Arabs 
again placed heron hCH'seback, and conveyed her onward 
with great swifiness, over a wild and pathless country. 
They had traveled for some hours without seeing any 
human habitation, when, on gaining the summit of a 
long and dreary hill, they looked down a wide and ver- 
dant vale, where the black and comely tents of Kedar, 
to the number of several hundreds, were placed in cir- 
cles on the grassy plain. Droves of camels, and asses, 
and flocks of sheep, and goals, were feeding round them, 
and the shepherd boys were keeping watch. 

The dowan into which Sephora was conveyed seemed 
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to be the chief; it was surrounded with guards, stood in 
the centre of the others, and was composed of loftier 
tents. As for the fashion of them, it was the same as 
the rest. They were made of hair-cloth, and of jm ob- 
long figure, not unlike the bottom of a ship turned up* 
side down. 

The Sheik was not within his encampment ; he, and 
most of his tribe were gone to hunt a lion, which had 
been roused in the thickets of Abarim. 

The two marauders no sooner received this intelli- 
gence, than the spirit of the chase lighted up their wild 
features, and they were impatient to be gone. They 
called out with vehemence before the door of the Hhy- 
mas,* and an old woman appeared, whose hardened fea- 
tures looked as ' if they had never yet been mollified by 
compassion. To her custody they committed their pris- 
oner ; and, ordering the guards to keep a strict watch, 
they galloped off. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



The old woman cast an eye of scrutiny on her new 
charge, and taking her by the hand led her to her mis- 
tress, who was sitting on a mat, with a basket of fruit^ a 
charrah of camel's milk, and cakes of cusassowe bread 
before her. She was dressed with great study and ex- 

* The name by which the tents of the Arabiani are ealied. 
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actness, her shining Uack hair was all gathered together, 
and hung down in one long fJait entwined with pearls. 
A triangular piece of flexible gold, artfollj pierced in Ta- 
rious figures, was fastened round her forehead, and an 
embroidered handkerchief bound over this stcmoA, fall- 
ing carelessly on the favorite lock, completed her head 
dress. Her nose was ornamented with a glittering jewel. 
Her jellebba, a close-bodied dress, was made of gauze, 
and had the constellation of Bootes painted on it Her 
hyke, which is the outer covering of the Arabs, and 
serves them both for raiment in the day, and a covering 
in the night, was toiade of grey woolen of the finest text- 
ure, and richly embroidered with scarlet poppies. It was 
not wra]^)ed round her, but lying in loose folds on the 
ground. This was the object that met Sephora's eye on 
entering the tent. It seemed such a deliverance to her 
to be given up by the robbers and consigned to the care 
of lier own sex, that something like hope began to revive 
in her bosom, and she dared to think of Caphtor^ as uh^ 
cast on the Sheik's wife the most ardent looks of sup- 
plication for mercy, and anxiously sought some beam of 
pity in her painted eye, but she sought in vain. . No kind 
relentings of nature discomposed her measured features, 
and Sephora saw with a heavy heart, that she might as 
well have looked for sympathy fi'om her gaudy vest, as 
from her inanimate and listless countenance. 

Happily, however, though pity did not work, another 
passion did, which, not to slander human nature, was at 
least as active and as availing. Notwithstanding all the 
outworks of pride that surrounded her, the Sheik's wife 
immediately saw in her captive, a powerful rival, who 
would reduce her to the condition of a slave. Jealousy 
made her inventive, and roused every faculty she possess- 
ed to plan her escape. Not a moment of time was to be 
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lost, for every thing depended on the thing being accom- 
plished before her husbands's return. She first motioned 
Sephora to sit down on a mat, and partake of her repast, 
and then dispatched the old woman into the inner tent, 
to prepare some of their most savory dishes to welcome 
their captive guest, as her rank seemed to merit some pe- 
culiar honor. (Sephora wore, her white raiment, girded 
with a zone of precious stones, which Laadon had given 
her on her departure from Jerusalem, and there was be- 
sides a dignified simplicity in her deportment that might 
well be imagined to belong to rank.) The old nurse 
seemed impressed with the idea of her dignity, and hob- 
bled off with the greatest alacrity to obey this order, and 
her mistress knew that it would take her long to execute 
it. But no sooner had she disappeared behind the parti- 
tion of the tent, than the Sheik's wife rose from her seat, 
and making a signal of caution and silence, she took the 
old woman's hyke, which was six feet broad, and several 
feet long^ and wrapping it round Sephora, fastened one 
end with a bodkin, and In the other, bound up all the 
cucassowe cakes, the fruit, and the remains of a case of 
wat^er. Then dipping a cup made of an ostrich egg, in 
the charrah of camel's milk, she held it to her lips, and 
as soon as she had drank, unwound the tire that confined 
her hair, and in the place of it put on the nurse's bur* 
noose, a sort of hooded cloak that quite covered her head 
and face, and concealed her flowing tresses, and making 
a sign to her to walk as if one leg was shorter than the 
other, she dismissed her from the Hhymas. 

As soon as she was gone, her invention was again at 
work in order to prevent the old woman from having any 
suspicion that she had been an accomplice in the prison- 
er's escape. She took the image of their idol that stood 
in the corner of their tent, atid wrapping;.; Sephora's tire 
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round its head, and covering it with her own hyke, she 
laid it down on a mat as if asleep, then lying down her- 
self, she closed her eyes, and waited the arrival of her 
nurse. Fortunately she did not enter this part of the 
tent till her cookery was quite complete, and it had taken 
her so long to make her savory meats that it excited no 
surprise to find both her charges fast asleep, particularly 
when she observed what a hearty meal they had made on 
the provisions she had left before them. 

She and her mistress usually dozed away an hour or 
two at this time of the day, and feeling more inclined to 
join the party than to disturb it, she looked round for her 
wrappings, but saw that her prisoner had lain down on 
the place where she left them — this did not distress her, 
for she knew her master's hyke was as warm as her own, 
and she soon found she could sleep as soundly in it. No 
music was ever more grateful to the Sheik's wife, than 
were now her nurse's well-timed snores. She thought 
herself sure from all the danger of detection, and resolv- 
ed to escape suspicion by being the first to give the alarm. 
She even purposed to accuse the old woman of having 
favored the escape, or else to persuade her that it must 
have been eiSected while they were both asleep. 

But let us leave the Arab's tent, and follow Sephora. 

The guards, who were thickly stationed round the 
door of the Hhymas, suffered her to pass, and saw her 
hobbling nimbly up the western hill, without ever sus- 
pecting that she was any other than the person whose 
dress she had assumed. What the joy of her soul was 
at- finding herself beyond the precincts of the' encamp- 
ment, we will not endeavor to describe. Sh4: felt for a 
time as if she had nothing more to ask of heaven. 

It is not in the first moments of deliverance from im- 
minent and immediate danger that the mind pauses to re- 
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fleet on perils in more uneertain fornu ; but soon terrify* 
ing visionB began to throng around her. The pursuit of 
the Arabs when her escape was discovered — ^the fear of 
lAmg her way, and the dread of keeping in it, lest it 
should be the means of their retaking her — the attack of 
wild beasts — the distraction of her husband, and the un> 
certainty of finding him where she left him, even should 
she escape all the dangers of the way, and her enfeebled 
firame be able to bear up under the fatigue of trav^sing 
these pathless wilds. Why, thought Sephora, is my 
mind so insatiable of misery as to grasp at all these un- 
certain horrors ; the evil of the passing moment is all that 
my heavenly father has appointed me to bear, and every 
thing beyond that, is a burden that I bind on myself? 
Have I not more cause for gratitude than for distrust^ for 
hope than for fear t 

The closing shadows of evening now began to make 
distant objects more indistinct, and the color of 'her hyke 
and burnoose could scarcely be distinguished fix>m the 
grey stony hill she was descending. This was a favcwa- 
ble circumstance to her escape, but that same duskiness 
which shrouded her from observation, obscured all the 
landmarks which were to guide her on her course. 

From the time she recovered from her swoon, she had 
attentively considered the country, and on regaining the 
summit of the hill, after escaping from the tents of Ke- 
dar, she recognized several bold projections of rock, an 
abrupt bight and a scathed oak, that she remembered to 
have passed on the right hand or on the left, and these 
now looked like friends offering to guide her back. But 
darkness so soon perplexed the scene that distant objects 
were no longer visibfe. She however distinctly remem- 
bered that she had passed through the long valley that 
lay at the foot of this hill, and she had no hesitation in 
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pursaing her path in that direction. The valley extend- 
ed many furlongs, and the way through it was rough and 
difficult, but she reached the further end of it in safety 
and without any real cause of alarm, though her weaken- 
ed spirits had conjured up many imaginary ones, meta- 
morphosing the rocks into Arabs, and the murmuring of 
the wind into the steps of her pursuers. Here she re- 
solved to continue for the remainder of the night. She 
crept some little way up the hill that skirted the valley, 
sat down among the loose stones, and opened the provi»* 
ions her deliverer had bestowed. Never were food and 
rest mor^ grateful and more absolutely necessary than she 
now found them, and her Arabian disguise, which had 
rather incumbered her in her flight, was now comfortable 
Co repel the cold, and make her endure the hardness of 
her flinty couch.*^ 

With a mind worn by the intenseness of its own feel- 
ings, and a body wearied by violent and unabated exer- 
tion, she had scarcely eaten her bread and lain down, be- 
fore sleep came to relieve her from all her terrors and her 
cares ; or, perhaps, we might rather say, to give her a 
lighter and more visionary sense of them, for the images 
of the day still continued flitting before her. Now she 
W88 chained to the pillar of the Arab's tent, then with 
Caphtor on the bights of Sapho, but suddenly torn from 
him and borne away, while the shout of a multitude pur- 
sued her. This last impression got more and more vivid, 
till fear broke the bands of sleep, and she awoke to the 
horror of finding that this was more than a dream, and 
that nothing but the heavy sleep into which she had fall- 
en, could have prevented her from being sooner roused 
by those wild and savage yells that rent the silence qf 
the wilderness. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



The moon was set, and the heavens were all clouded 
over ; no sound of horses' feet was to be heard ; yet Se- 
phora concluded that her pursuers would take their course 
down the valley, and she scrambled higher up among the 
brush wood. The shouts became louder, and her fears 
rose in proportion, and accelerated her speed in reaching 
the top of the hill. But here her terrors were in some 
degree relieved by seeing plainly that she was not the 
object of pursuit. 

The shouts proceded from the Arabian hunters, who 
had achieved their object, and ensnared the monarch of 
the forest in their toils; and she had only heard the yells 
more distinctly because she had been approaching them. 

The brow of the hill, whose summit she had gained, 
overhung a plain, whose extent could not be discerned, 
but in it were collected some hundreds of Arabs, wild 
and fierce as the beasts they were pursuing. They were 
drawn up into a circle, enclosing an area of about a fur- 
long in diameter. Most of them were armed with a 
blazing torch in one hand, and a javelin or spear in the 
other ; while their scimitars suspended from their girdle, 
gleamed by their side. 

Freedom and daring courage flashed from their dark 
ferocious countenances, and their wild shouts of triumph 
accorded well with the barking of their war dogs, and 
*he bowlings and cries of the various animals who occu- 
pied the center of the scene, and had been gradually 
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drawn together in this narrow compass to meet their im- 
pending destruction. In vain did some appear still to 
defy the power of man. The devouring jaws of the 
deadly hyena, the broad glare of the lion's eye, the 
threatening attitude of the springing tiger, the ostrich, 
with her vainly expanded quivering wing, served but to 
highten their savage joy, and raise their dauntless spirit. 

All these sights and sounds displacing at once the 
darkness of the night, and the silence of these deserts, 
were in the highest degree sublime and terrible. 

The slaughter was just ^t this moment about to com- 
mence. The outer circle was composed chiefly of horse- 
men. Among these she recognized the two who had 
borne her away ; and one with a javelin in his hand, and 
his arms stretched out in the attitude of command, she 
presumed to be the chief, from whose tent she had es- 
caped. 

She remained for some minutes on the station she had 
attained, in part from not knowing where to betake her- 
self, but more from inability to move her trembling limbs. 
As soon, however, as she had time to collect her mind, 
she considered that this strange scene boded her good 
rather than evil, since it was evident, that neither the 
8heik nor his tribe had visited their tents since her es- 
cape from them ; consequently, it was not likely that any 
one was in pursuit of her. And even when they had 
•finished the death-scene of the chace, and returned to 
their encampment, they might probably be too weary 
to think of going in search of her ; while in the mean 
time she would be pursuing her way, and perhaps arrive 
at the place where she would be, before any new danger 
could overtake her. 

These thoughts comforted her mind, and so appeased 
her trepidation as to enable her to turn from this cruel 
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scene, quit the brow of the precipice, and slide herself 
a little way down the hill. But surrounded as she was 
by darkness, she did not dare to attempt descending it. 
She feared that much of the night yet remained ; but her 
sleep had been longer than she imagined, and she had 
soon the comfort of seeing tlie dawn begin to glimmer in 
the east, and affi>rd her light enough to continue her 
way. 

She wished if possible exactly to retrace the steps by 
which she ascended the hill, and find the place where 
she had slept, as in her alarm on being so suddenly 
awoke, she had left the case of water behind. It was in 
vain that she looked for this now invaluable treasure. 
There was such a sameness in the nature of the ground, 
and it was so uncertain which direction she had taken 
in the dark, that she was convinced it was only wasting 
her time and strength to search for it any longer. 

The light was rapidly increased, and the shouts of the 
hunters still continued. She was thankful to hear them*, 
being aware that the longer they protracted their savage 
sport, so much the better would be her chance of escape. 

The country from this point was an exceedingly barren 
wilderness, with so little diversity in it that it offered no 
clue to guide the traveller on her course. Large masses 
of rock, bursting through the sterile soil, and a long, 
gradual, tedious acclivity, of many miles in extent, was 
the cheerless view that met her eye on leaving the valley. 
It was but a dreary prospect, and the further she went 
the more dreary it seemed. She had never experienced 
till this day the awful power of solitude, or known how 
utterly insupportable it would have been but for the con- 
scious presence of the Almighty. 

There was a stillness, a stagnation, in these deserts^ 
that might be felt. The only appearance of life that thej 
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exhibited, was in some of its most loathsome forms. Rep- 
tiles and beetles of various kinds were crawling or bask- 
ing on the rocks, appearing to enjoy that fervid heat un- 
der which she was ready to sink. Yet the certainty that 
her God was as near her in those oppressive solitudes, as 
when in the bosom of domestic happiness, enabled her to 
bear up under the weight of the variously painful sensa- 
tions that assailed both her body and her mind. Her 
thirst now became almost intolerable, and the doubt she 
was in respecting her path, added not a little to her suf^ 
ferings. Even supposing she was in the right one, she 
knew she must not hope to meet with any thing to as- 
suage it, till she reached the fountain where she recover- 
ed from her swoon, and she recollected afler this stony 
ground was passed, that there was a large sandy tract, 
where the heat would be still more insupportable. She 
could scarcely bear to think of it. 

How ready is the mind to distrust, yet how oflen are 
mercies found in those very things we most dread. It 
was thus with Sephora. When she came to this sandy 
part of the wilderness, instead of that increase of suffer- 
ing which she had anticipated, she had advanced but a 
little way before she had the joy of finding as much as 
half a furlong of ground covered over with that juicy 
species of melon, called by the Arabs, et-navoi ; * and 
when she had quenched her thirst, and had gone on some 
way further, she was comforted by seeing traces of the 
horses feet that had carried her away the evening before, 
and these served her as a ^uide till the duskiness of the 
evening rendered them invisible. Still, however, she had 
not lost her clue, for there was a high solitary tower 
seated on the summit of a hill, standing at the entrance 
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of a rocky defile, which had formerlj guarded the paA9^ 
and still kept its proud station, though now in all the im» 
hecility of decay. The moon, as it appeared at inter^ 
vals, showed this watch-tower in the distance, and she di- 
rected her steps with confidence towards the well remem- 
bered Pharos. She even hoped it might be possible to 
find her way through the defile, to the fountain which lay 
about the centre of it, where she might quench her thirst 
and rest for the night And though all beyond this spot 
was uncertainty, she trusted that the same Almighty Pro- 
tector who had hitherto guided and guarded her, would 
not there abandon her. Her eyes were oflen directed to- 
wards the tower, and she had taken many a weary step 
in her progress towards it, when she was alarmed by the 
appearance of light through its narrow apertures. Who 
could be there — ^the Arabs? They dwell in tents. 
Could it be Caphtor 1 — the desert's dreariness vanished 
at the thought. The more she pondered on this last sur- 
mise, the greater persuasion she had of its reality. 
What could be more certain than that he would seek her ; 
what more likely than th«t his steps should have been di- 
rected to the tower,- and that he should have kindled that 
fire which might be seen for miles round the country, ibr 
the express purpose of inviting her approach. He could 
not tell that she had been ^stolen away ; he might more 
naturally conclude that she had wandered among the 
mountains, till she had lost herself. This appearance, 
which had at first made her stagger with fear, now be- 
came the source of hope and joy. And when she reach- 
ed the entrance of the defile, instead of turning into it, 
she boldly climbed the hill on which the tower stood. 
Sometimes a distrustful thought made her pause, and she 
stopped to listen ; but there was nothing to be heard but 
the solemn drone of the insects of the night, the rustling 
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of leaves, and the 0ofl murmur of the evening gale, as it 
swept over the boughs of the ancient pine trees, sounds 
which soothe or sadden the mind, according to its previ* 
ous disposition. 

Distrust and fear again became predominant in Aer's, 
and these local circumstances served to highten her tim* 
idity. Yet still she approached the tower, but it was 
with more cautious steps. She had now reached its base, 
and leaned against its mouldering walls, scarcely know- 
ing whether she ought to enter them. The narrow aper* 
tares that were left for light, were far above her head, 
and she saw she must either go into the tower or return 
unsatisfied, as to what it contained. She fancied it 
would be her duty to conquer her fears, and follow the 
impulse that led her to ascend the hill. She went for- 
ward to search for the entrance, but in turning the north- 
ern angle, she found a wide rent in the building which 
allowed, of her seeing through it without being visible in 
return. The first sight that met her, was blood on the 
floor, and the first idea that suggested itself was Caph tor's 
danger and not her own. On looking further, however, 
this apprehension vanished. A large lamp, containing 
many lights, was placed in the centre of the building, 
and immediately opposite sat one of the Arabian priests 
busily employed in cutting up the bleeding head of a hy- 
ena, and searching out its brains. His countenance had 
ia it a wildness and fierceness of expression, such as be- 
longs to a maniac ; yet it was mixed with an intelligence 
in his eyes which seemed to announce all the depths of 
Satan. His hair was stiffened with gums, and made to 
stajdd out all r<>und his face, in imitation of the rays of 
the sun, and his whole appearance well befitted hid sav- 
age and necromantic employment, and made her at once 
shudder and rejoice at the danger she had escaped by 
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not having entered the tower. He wis so Ibllj occupied 
that there was not maeh fear of his discovering her as 
she descended the hill, which she now prepared to do ; 
bat just as she was comiorting herself with this thought, in 
leaning against the firactnred wall, aoe oi the stones gave 
way and rolled into the boilding. The priest started up 
with the most ghastly looks of terr<H', and taking op his 
lamp and a vessel filled with Mood, ran towards the door. 
Sephora stood, or rather trembled where she was, be- 
neath the dark shadow of the mouldering tower. He 
ai^ared not to suspect any human agency, but waving 
his lamp, and stamping on the earth, he uttered many 
unintelligible words, and flung the blood around him. 
Sephora shuddered as she felt some of it fall on her 
throat. 

When be had finished these incantations, he returned 
to his employment, and she was most thankful to have 
escaped observation. She no sooner saw him seated 
again to the dissection of the hyena's bead, than she once 
more prepared to descend the hiU, and accomplished it 
this time, without any new alarm, though not without en- 
countering many difficulties, from the occasional dark- 
ness and steepness of the way. However, she not only 
got down the hill, but found her road up the defile, and 
reached the fountain, where she eagerly quenched her 
thirst ; and casting herself on the ground, felt her mind 
overcome with gratitude for all the dangers she had es- 
caped, and filled with, the sweetest confidence that her 
prayers would be heard, and that the morrow's sun would 
see her restored to her husband. 

She was pouring out her very soul before God, half 
mentally, half articulately, when a hoarse, savage laugh, 
a rude grasp, an assurance that she was the very person 
they wanted, and an invitation to come along with them, 
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seconded by a stout pull, stopped her devotions, and 
made her dumb and almost stupid with despair. Resist- 
ance would have been unavailing, even had she been 
capable of it, for three ^tout robbers had assailed her. 
They had come to the fountain for water, and perhaps 
but for the sound of her voice might have gone away 
without perceiving her. Two of them took her by the 
hand and dragged her down the valley, but she was so 
stunned by this last misfortune, that she scarcely knew 
which way she went, or how far, till she was awakened 
to a sense of her situation by feeling one of the men 
loose his hold of her, and hearing the sound as of a stone 
door being lifted up. She could see nothing, for the 
moon was now set, and the heavy dew that was deiscend- 
ing darkened all the air ; but she imagined she was now 
going into the robber's cave, and made a fruitless effort 
to free herself from the man who held her. This had no 
effect but to make him retain her with a firmer grasp. 
His companions now called to him to come on, and he 
entered a hole in the rock, pulling his captive after him. 
As soon as they were in, he gave notice to the other rob- 
bers, who immediately closed the door, and this they did 
so hastily that it caught the corner of Sephora's hyke, 
and dragged it off, together with her burnoose. They 
crept some way through the rock, which issued again in- 
to the open air, and not into a cavern, as she had ex- 
pected. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 



TiiE cold dew which now Tisited her face, revived in 
some degree her spirits, her strength, and her confidence 
in heaven. She remembered her escape from the Arab's 
tent, and why not from the robber's den. 

At the entrance of this den they were now arrived, 
and the thieves gave notice of their approach to those 
within by a shrill whistle, which was echoed by the sur- 
rounding rocks, and answered by the rolling away of a 
heavy stone. The removal of this barrier disclosed her 
prison. It was a spacious and lofty cavern, whose hight 
and depth the sight could not ascertain, though a blazing 
fire threw its light far and wide, and as an old man flung 
logs of wood on it, the flame and sparks mounted high, 
yet they showed nothing but as it wiere, an inverted abyss. 
To the right and left the different strata of rock were 
formed into dormitories or else into shelves. Some of 
these were littered over with dried grass or heath, others 
with provisions, cooking utensils, and weapons of de- 
struction. Three of these dormitories were occupied, 
and the moanings of pain or disquietude were heard to 
proceed from them. 

On one side were penned a flock of goats, and two 
men, whose countenances partook but little of the pasto- 
ral character, were employed in milking them. A set of 
hardened sottish looking wretches were gathered round 
the fire, and two women of almost fiend-like appearance 
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were talking loudly and coarsely, and were by far the 
most revolting figures in the group. 

Sephora shi^nk back, or endeavored to shrink back 
from this scene, while two of the robbers rushed into the 
cave, cheering their captain, who was stretched on a bed 
of sickness, with the news of their prize, telling him 
they had found an old Arabian woman muttering by the 
side of the fountain, who could make balsam of Zacone, 
and dress cucassowe, and pilloc, and leblebby, and would 
soon be able to bring them all about again. The third 
then entered, confirming the tidings, and leading after 
him the reluctant and terrified Sephora. But what could 
equal their surprise as they turned to behold her, at see- 
ing the old Arabian transformed into a beautiful young 
woman, whose innocent appearance ill befitted this den 
of wickedness. The robber who held her loosed his 
grasp, with a mingled emotion of wonder and respect ; 
whilst the captain of the gang, (whom 3ephora instantly 
recognized, though worn by illness and altered by dress, 
to be no other than the priest of Baal,) screamed with 
horror, declaring they had brought the tormenting angel 
who was come to warn him of his death. Large ago- 
nizig drops fell from his face, as he besought her again 
and again to depart. 

In these first moments she scarcely noticed his terror, 
his screams, or his entreaties ; for, from the dark recesses 
of the cavern, she had heard the clankingx)f chains, and 
her name pronounced in a tone which partook of an ex- 
clamation and a groan. It was the well known voice of 
Caphtor. At the same instant, the old man, who was 
replenishing the fire, turned to look on her, and in him 
she beheld Arbalio. 

The leader of the robbers still continued his agonizing 
entreaties to her to depart. ** Liberate the captive whom 
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yon bold in chains," said Sephora, ^* and this old man 
who belongs not to the wicked, and I shall then depart." 

New amazement seized the band atHnding that all 
the secrets of their cavern seemed known to her, and 
superstition so awed them, that the demand had scarcely 
passed her lips before she foand her husband by her side. 
She grasped his hand while the thieves were taking off 
his fetters, and raised her thoughts to heaven. Her com- 
plexion, which when she entered the cave, fear and wea- 
riness had made almost as white as her robe, now be- 
came suffused with aglow of devotion, while her uplifted 
eye, beaming with gratitude, showed a softer, yet scarce- 
ly a less dazzling radiance than the zone with which she 
was encompassed. Even those whose minds were less 
enslaved by wickedness and superstition, might have been 
almost apt at this moment to mistake her for something 
more than human. 

Caphtor's, manacles were now off, and Arbalio prepar- 
ed for their departure by lighting two torches of pine- 
wood, and leading the way to the outlet of the cavern. 
Sephora and her husband followed, while the thieves 
shrunk back as they passed^ and none of them dared to 
follow them even with their looks. But the two women 
whose more hardened and abandoned minds had long 
since laid even that superstitious fear, that forms the 
ghost of a murdered conscience, had witnessed the whole 
scene with more suspicion, and they ventured to go afler 
them to the door of the cave, to see which way they took. 
Then returning to their terrified associates, they rallied 
them on their fears, told them the prisoners had not flown 
over the rocks, and that if they were able to get through 
the door of the second cavern, they should be ready to 
acknowledge that they were spirits, or angels, or any 
diing else. 
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In the mean time Arbalio conducted his liberator and 
her husband through the intricacies of the pass, till they 
reached the entrance of the subterranean road ; beyond 
this he had never been since he^was first brought in a 
prisoner. But he had gathered from the conversation of 
the thieves, that the rock was hollowed out in various di- 
rections, that some of the excavations were used as 
places of sepulchre, that the stone door was so artfully 
contrived, that only those who knew its construction 
could remove it from its socket, and that even the rob^ 
bers themselves did not all know how to accomplish it. 
7hese were discouraging circumstances, but they w^nt 
forward. The bottom of the cavernous path was a fine 
white sand, and firom the traced on it they were able to 
ascertain which was the right way. They had now 
reached that part where the rock was so low as to oblige 
them to crawl along, when a sudden rush of air extin*- 
gnished the torches, and left them in total darkness. Ar- 
balio thought they had got into some wrong branch of 
the cavern, and feared some new danger. Caphtor would 
have gone fcrward to encounter it, but Sephora begged 
that whatever befel them they might remain together. 

They did not remain long in this anxious situation, for 
on advancing a little farther she had the comfort of lay- 
ing her hand upon her woolen hyke, and following it 
with her touch till she found where it was shut into the 
door, she proclaimed the welcome news of their being 
arrived at the extremity of the cavern. The hyke had 
kept the door from being quite closed, and but for this 
circumstance they had probably found it impossible to 
open it. This also it was that had occasioned the rush 
of air that extinguished their torches. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 



Thb thankiolness of tbeir hearts when they had pass- 
ed this last harrier and closed the stone portal could 
scarcely he expressed. Excitement had given Sephoca 
a temporary strength, hut now all interinediate danger 
was passed y she became sensihle how completely the was 
exhausted, and felt that she must rest Capbtor propos- 
ed they should remain where they were till there was 
light enough to guide them, and wrapping her round id 
her friendly hyke and burnoose, made her promise to 
close her eyes and endeavor to sleep, while he and Arb&> 
lio kept watch. 

When the sun was risen, they resumed their way to* 
wards the place where they had pitched their tent. 
Caphtor said they were not more than eight hours from 
it, and he had marked the way so well, that though he 
passed it by moonlight, he thought he should be able to 
find it again. Their thoughts had yet been too tumultu- 
ous to allow of any regular narrative of the events thai 
led them to the robbers' cave, but now that their feelings 
were more calm, and their situation more secure, they 
were each impatient to hear the other's adventures. 

Sephora related hers first ; and then Caphtor began 
with describing the misery of his mind at missing her, 
and the varimm fancies that possessed him. Sometimes 
ne ttiougtit she had fallen into the sea, or over precipices; 
then, that she must have become the prey of robbers or 
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wild beasto. At length he traced her steps to the en* 
trance of the shrubby glen, and when he saw it, readily 
imagined she might have been tempted to wander down 
it. He followed the same path she had taken, called out 
her name, and often fancying, in the roar of the distant 
cataract, or the reyerberation of the rocks, that he heard 
her voice. 

He went forward till he came to the cave where the 
Arabs had seized her ; and here the certainty of her fa e 
flashed at once upon him. The gathered flowers, that 
had fallen from her hand, the place where the horses had 
been standing, the remains of the unfinished meal, told 
the whole truth to his distracted mind. Yet a ray of 
hope broke through his despair : he could trace the print 
of the iKNTses' feet on the turf, and he might yet pursue 
and rescue her. He gathered up the provisions which 
he thought seemed providentially left in the cave, and 
went eagerly forward, following the steps of the coursers 
with a speed that would almost have lefl them behind. 
He continued his way with unabated swiftness for almost 
two hours, when the light failing, he could no longer 
trace his road, and he was constrained to sit down and 
wait till the tedious night was past, well knowing that if 
he once lost his only guide, all hopes of recovering her 
would be gone for ever. 

The sense of his own calamity, and the dangers to 
which she might be exposed, now came upon his mind 
with redoubled keenness. During the speed of pursuit, 
there was scarcely time for any regular chain of thought, 
and his misery found some relief in the vigorous exer- 
tions he was making to recover his lost treasure. But 
now that he was lefl to solitude and inaction, the bitter- 
ness of his grief became almost intolerable, and would 
have been utterly so, but fpr that alleviation be found in 
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ferreot and Qneeuitig prajer— it seemed the oaljr stipttc 
ht his bleeding heart. 

He was not left very long in this situation, ibr two rob- 
bers who were prowling aboat these deserts had caught 
sight of him from the hights, and darted on him as their 
frej. He offered no resistance; he even hailed their 
approach, for he looked on them as guides who would 
conduct him more quickly to Sephora. He ^estioned them 
about what htck they had had that day before, botcool^ 
gain no satisfactory intelligence. He jenewed his inquir- 
ies when he got to the cave, but with no better success. 
And when he found that she was not there, the whole 
bent of bis mind was to accomplish his escape, and he 
CMily dissembled his grief that he might the more surely 
attain his purpose. His readiness to accompany the 
thieves, had made them look on him as one of de^fierate 
fortune, who would probably be glad to be admitted to 
their fellowship. They had not any suspicion of his de- 
sign to escape, and at night they only used the common 
precaution of rolling the stone to the mouth of the cave. 

Caphtor was one who offered his assistance to do this,, 
and ponderous as he found it, he did not despair of being 
able to move it alone, for he had beeii used to athletic ex- 
ercises from his childhood. Lifting the burthensome 
stone was one of the favorite games with the Hebrew 
youth, and one at which he had often borne off the prize. 
He waited impatiently for the hour of sleep, but the cap- 
tain and his crew were so desirous of giving a favorable 
idea of the happiness of their lives, that they ^]ade a 
great display of their good cheer, and protracted their 
coarse and vicious mirth till a late hour. Caphtor was 
obliged to excuse his dulness by acknowledging himself 
tired, and telling them that he had run from the borders 
of the Dead Sea, to the place where they found him, in 
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leas than two hoars. This they admitted was a sufficient 
excuse for weariness, and suffered him to lie down on the 
mat assigned him, while one by one they followed his ex- 
ample, and he had soon the comfort of hearing that they 
were all in sound sleep. But to make himself more sure 
that this was actually the case, he got up, making sonic 
little noise, and advanced towards the place where they 
had leR the wine and provisions, as if his purpose was to 
take more of them. This he thought would be sufficient 
to make them call out if they were awake, and yet that it 
would not be looked upon as any heinous crime that 
would subject him to severer imprisonment. No one 
spoke or moved. The last night's excess had given suck 
a deadness to their sleep, that a trifle would not foe likely 
to rouse them. He advanced towards the mouth of the 
cave, and succeeded in moving the stone ; but instead of 
lodging it on the shelf of rock where it usually rested, it 
rolled -down into the cavern with a tremendous noise, 
and made the whole crew start up and fly to arms. Caph- 
tor in ihe mean dme escaped out of the den, but the pur* 
euit after him was so immediate, that he was soon over* 
taken. He struggled hard for his liberty, wouoded two 
of the thieves, and disarmed another, but being overpow* 
ered by numbers, he was loaded with irons, led back to 
the cave, and condemned to be starved to death ; a more 
immediate termination to bis suffisripgs being thought too 
merciful a fate. 

He had just brought his adventures to this period, 
when stopping to take up something from the ground, he 
said to Sephora, " Now I am sure that we have been 
pursuing the right path, for this is the exact spot where 
the robbers found me^ These are the withered remains 
of those flowers that tempted you from me. When I saw 
them lying before the Arab's cave, I gathered them up, 
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scarcely knowing what I did, but they seined to me the 
laat token I might ever find of yott. They fell from my 
hand when the robbers seized me, and I was made a cap- 
tive myself. Can I see them again without feelings of 
the most lively gratitade towards that goodness which 
has again brought us together, and made them as a way- 
mark in the wilderness." 

From this place they continued their journey with re- 
newed spirits, but when they had proceeded some dis- 
tance, they became alarmed by observing fresh marks of 
hoofs on the turf, by which they conjectured that the 
Arabs - had passed that way in search of Sephora, who 
had probably escaped them by being taken to the rob- 
bers' den. 

" How apt we are, in times of .sorrow," said Caphtor,. 
''to exclaim with our father Jacob, 'All these things are 
against me ;' yet how often have the most afflictive dis- 
pensations of Providence, a manifest connection with 
some of our sweetest mercies. How often, even on earth, 
do we gather the fi'uit of that joy which was sown in 
tears*" 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



Arbalio proposed that they should not go through the 
shrubby dingle, lest the Arabs should be lying in wait, 
and he undertook to show them another pass^ which they 
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reached and traversed in safety ; but when they arrived 
at their tents they found them deserted, and feared they 
had been pillaged likewise. However, on entering, they 
had the comfort of seeing refreshments of all kinds ready 
set out lor them, though not a creature in or about the 
tents. 

The attendants had made all things ready, but at 
length becoming alarmed that neither their master nor 
their mistress returned, they agreed to arm themselves 
and go in search of them. Under their present circum- 
stances, seeing fcK>d was seeing life. They needed not 
mechanisin of sober custom, nor the cold sence of duty 
to prompt the voice of gratitude. Their hearts were 
heard in heaven before their lips. 

They had scarcely finished their repast when the 
trampling of horses made them run to the door of the 
tent; it was their attendants returned with two Arab 
prisoners, by whom they had been attacked. They were the 
same who captured Sephora. One of them had a large 
sack tied on his horse, and the other had a lion^s skin 
httng round his shoulders, the trophy of his recent prow- 
ess. Their countenances were dark and sullen, and 
they seemed to disdain to ask a mercy they would not 
have granted. 

Caphtor, who understood something <^ their language, 
told them they had nothing to fear from his revenge, nei- 
ther would he reproach them, he would rather teach 
them mercy by exemplifying it, and should only detain 
them as prisoners till the morrow, when he intended to 
strike his tent and move out of that neighborhood. He 
desired them to unfasten the sack from the horse, which 
he now perceived to move, as if it contained something 
alive, and going towards it heard low moans, he turned it 
round to open it, but found it curiously sewn up on aU 
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sides. The Arabs anstitched it with their citneterB and 
discoverad a miserable old woman more dead than alive^ 
Sephora perceived her to be the same Uf whose care she 
had been consigned. She had her laid oki a couch, and 
gave her snch things as were necessary to restore her. 

It was found on inquiry that she had been accused by 
the Sheik's wife of having contrived the escape of her 
cmptive, and in consequence had been condemned to be 
sewn up in a sack and thrown into the Dead Sea, unless 
the pursuers, who were immediately set off in search of 
their lost prize should be able to regain her. The poor 
old creature was assured that she should be sent back in 
safety, and that the Sheik should be informed she was 
quite ignorant of the escape. Instead of showing any 
joy ait this promise, she threw herself on the ground in 
the most abject manner, and besought that she might 
not be sent back, but might live in that tent as a slave ; 
«Bd it was found so impossible to quiet her fears or si- 
lence her entreaties, that at length she carried her point, 
and the following morning saw her seated on the wagon 
that carried the tent's furniture ; while the Arabs, with 
an eager expression of joy and surprise, beheld their 
horses restored to them, and almost in the same instant 
carressing the animals, and laying their right hand on 
their breast, to give the asslem-mak * to their benefac* 
tors, they mounted and were out of sight. 

While the party were slowly pursuing their route to- 
wards Nain, Arbalio was called on by his young friends 
to relate by what adventures he had got into the cave. 

" I would," said Arbalio, ** that I had a more instruc- 
tive history to relate, but to account for my being found 
in these deserts, I must revert to a period when religion 
had no sovereign influence over me, when I sought the 
things of this world as my supreme good, and when, by 

* Complimeiit of peace. 
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ooroing in early contact with vice, I became in some de- 
gree a partaker of its wretchedness. Ohl if the young 
ni^ht be warned by ray example, to form their friendships 
with those who seek the favor of God, rather than with 
those who seek the favor of man, I shall not have sa& 
fered iu vain. Neither have I suffered in vain, for I 
hare now learned to cease from pursuing worldly happi* 
ness, and worldly happiness pursues me ; and whatever 
may seem to be wanting in the outward gifl, I find to be 
doubly and. trebly made up ia the inward blessing. At 
the time when I lost my parents, I was so young that I 
have no recollection of them but in the parting scene 
when they put me in the arms of Sebat, and solemnly 
recommended me to the father of the fatherless. Sebat 
carried me to his home and I saw them no more. 

'' This friend of my father's had an only son named 
Niger, a. boy of almost unbounded genius and passions. 
If it was my misfortune to be without parents, it was his 
to have them. They indulged him in every wish ; no 
thought was so wild, no temper so vindictive, no humor 
so indolent, but their injudicious fondness sought either 
to excuse. or to gratify it. But I ought not to wonder at 
their infatuation, since my own fiilly equalled it, for I 
clung to this boy with an attachment as partial and even 
more undivided than their oWn. 

" Mine was one of those pliant minds, that seem as 
naturally formed to lean on something stronger than it* 
self, as the ivy is to entwine the cedar or the oak. Ni- 
ger and I grew up together, we were each eminent for 
those qualities in which the other was deficient, and 
seemed formed for each other's happiness. 

^' Sebat was rich, and all the advantages that riches 
can bestow he desired that his son should enjoy. The 
most learned masters were accordingly sought for him, 



but sometimes he refosed to see them for many weeks to- 
gether, then he would suddenly apply to study and in a 
few days leave me far behind, who had been regularly 
plodding on. These sudden blazes of his genius, in- 
stead of withering my friendship, served only to ripen it, 
ibr I considered him so far above me, that they never ex- 
cited my envy, or discouraged me from going quietly on 
in my hudibler path. 

''It was agreed that both of us were to be merchants, 
which was the trade of our fathers. But before we enter- 
ed upon the active duties of our calling, we were under 
a promise of spending some months with Julius, a friend 
of Sebat's, who lived on the banks of the Jordan. The 
family of Julius consisted of himself, an infant child, his 
wife Jaachonia, and his sister Tryphosa. A happier, or 
a more united household than what it was when we enter- 
ed it, had never been my fate to behold. 

'* Julius was of a frank and unsuspicious temper, yet 
hasty and somewhat haughty, and when his passions 
were roused, he had no control over himself, though 
they often yielded to the gentle influence of his wife. 
Jaachonia had a thoughtful and a penetrating mind, and 
estimated qualities not so much by their splendor as their 
worth. It seemed as if she immediately saw into the re- 
al character of Niger, for she evidently slighted him, and 
sometimes sought to mortify his pride, while she endeav- 
ored to raise me in my own and other's estimation, by 
paying the greatest deferences to my opinions, and by 
often repeating my observations. These were distinc- 
tions I was so wholly unaccustomed to, that I do not 
know but they increased the bashfulness they were in- 
tended to remove. Yet I felt roost grateful for her kind- 
ness, and afler a time my natural shyness wore off in her 
society, and I was able to converse with a brother's free- 
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dom. Perhaps, the secret hope that I might some tune 
or other really claim that pri^iledge, gave me more plea^ 
are and confidence in her company than I shoald other* 
wise have felt. 

I had not been long under the same roof with Try* 
phosa before she filled all my thoughts. She was, in my 
eyes, at least, thrice shining ; for beauty, sense, and 
modesty, were hers. But if I wished to describe her 
manner, her air, her person, her voice, I need but point 
to Bephora. To acknowledge my weakness, and to give 
you an idea how strong the likeness between them must 
be, I have only to say, that when I turned round last 
night and beheld her in the cave, the first idea that rush- 
ed on my mind was Tryphosa-^not herself, but her spirit, 
and that bloody stain on her throat seemed to me as the 
murderer's wound. 

'* But to continue my story-— 

"I never had a thought that I did not confide to Ni* 
ger, and I told him of my wishes and my hopes. He 
tried to laugh me out of them, and spoke disparagingly 
of the object of my affections. But I vindicated my 
choice, maintained my own opinion, and dared to enter* 
tain a thought contrary to his. This displeased him, and 
he parted from me in anger, while I felt most wretched 
at having lost his friendship, and for the first time in my 
life began to think that the world might have some rank- 
ling thorns among its sweetest flowers. 

** I wandered pensively and sorrowfully down between 
the banks of Jordan, and was returning homewards, as 
miserable as I went forth, when I saw my beloved Niger 
coming to meet me, and holding out his hand in token of 
reconciliation. My very heart sprang forward ta grasp 
it, and I felt at that moment that no sacrifice would be 
too great to make, so that I might but recover his fa? or ; 
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bttt he fequnred none ; on the contrary he came to soothe 
me with the fondest schemes, and give my hojpes a more 
decided form than they had yet dared to assame. 

" He told me that the first effort of his firiendship had 
been to try and disengage me from my passion, and this 
he still thought the truest kindness, but since that en- 
deavor had failed, and my affections seemed immoveably 
fixed, his next desire was to see my wishes gratified, and 
to do all that he could to further their success. He then 
reminded me of my youth, and told me it would be wrong 
to acquaint Tryphosa of my regard till it had obtained 
the sanction of Sebat, but that he would return home be- 
fore the term of our visit had exfMred, and obtain it for 
me. That, in the mean time, I might advance myself 
in the alBEections of the family. That it was evident Jaa- 
cbonia already looked on me with the most friendly re- 
gard, and of course her sister would be more biassed by 
her opinion, than by that of any other person. He there- 
fore advised me by the most assiduous attentions, to en* 
deavor to secure and increase her kindness, while he 
would be equally watchful in seizing every opportunity 
of impressing Julius and Tryphosa in my favor, and of 
making them sensible of what he was pleased to call my 
unassuming worth, and those qualities which so eminent- 
ly qualified me to enjoy and adorn domestic life. 

'* This arrangment was not only calculated to gratify 
my hopes, but it seemed to me' to be formed with tbet 
nicest attention to the peculiarities of my feeilogs, and I 
felt it as one of those tender and imperishable ties by 
which friendship binds the heart. 

*' Julius was not uncourteous, yet he seemed to des 
pise, or perhaps to overlook me; while his young kins- 
man excited his mofll unbounded admiration. I wished 
for his esteem, but to make advances to any one, and 
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especially to one twice my age, was so foreign to my na- 
tuj^e, that had I remained for years under his roof, I 
probably should never have attempted it. Niger's offer 
therefore, of interesting him in my favor was most accept* 
able to me. Nor was his proposal in regard to his en- 
deavoring to advance me in the good opinion of Trypho- 
sa, less so, for if I .was shy with my friends in general, I 
.became absolutely dumb when I found myself with her. 
But in the society of Jaachonia it was otherwise, my 
bonds seemed to fall from me, and I enjoyed a freedom 
from that tyrannous reserve that usually enslaved me. 
In our social walks and occupations I oflen contrived to 
detach her from the rest, thM I might talk of Tryphosa, 
or hear her talked of: while I never doubted but my 
interests were going on well with my friend, for I knew 
that Niger's eloquence never went to the heart with a 
surer aim than when it wais employed in describing the 
domestic virtues and those kindred affections which are 
as " the parent of the home-born joys." I was in too 
much habitual awe of Niger, ever to dare to question 
him on the immediate subject of his frequent conversa- 
tions with my beloved Tryphosa. But he now and then 
dropped a word or two, which led me to suppose his exer- 
tions on my behalf had not been in vain. I once ven- 
tured to ask him if a more intimate acquaintance with 
her had not raised her in his esteem ? He acknowledged 
that it had. But I was mortified by the manner in which 
he made the confession, for it gave me an idea that he 
had been more careful not to say any thing grating to 
my feelings, than explicitly to declare his own^ and I fear- 
ed in his heart that he still had but a mean opinion of 
her. 

'' We had now been more than three months in the 
house of Julius. They seemed to me but as a single 

20 
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day, or gentle vision of the night, and the coarse of time 
was scarcely heeded ; till, as I was one evening taking 
my favorite solitary ramble, my friend came to me, and 
reminded me that our visit must have an end, and said, 
that he thought the proper time was now come to ask for 
Sebat's consent to my union with Tryphosa, and that he 
proposed going home on the morrow to obtain it for me, 
and returning again before the next moon. He then in- 
quired if I had confided my hopes to Jaachonia. I told 
him I had not, but I was sure she was fyUy aware of 
them, and did not despise the idea of having me for a 
brother, for she had often hinted as much to me, and one 
day said, how much happier it would make her to see 
her sister the wife of a quiet humble-minded man, than 
to have her united to one of the most brilliant talents, 
which, when unaccompanied with good principles, she 
thought were but like the flashes of the storm, beautiful, 
awful, and dazzling, but portended mischief and destruc- 
tion to all within their influence. 

" Niger!s countenance altered as I said this, but he 
made no remark, and I bent my eyes to the ground, not 
even daring to question his looks. It now first occurred 
to me that Jaachonia might have alluded to him when 
she made this speech, and I saw that he certainly con- 
sidered it in that light ; but the high opinion I entertain- 
ed of my friend, and my belief that all his assiduities to 
Tryphosa were on my account, had made me both hear 
and repeat her words without suspecting they were aimed 
at him. 

** We walked on in silence, and I suffered much at 
finding I had wounded his feelings. He, however, recov- 
ered sooner than I expected, when he advised me by all. 
means explicitly to declare my intentions, and mention 
the object of his journey to Sebat's ; and proposed, as a 
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relief to my shyness, and the difficulty of preventing in- 
terruption if I attempted any private conversation in the 
house, that he would immediately return and conduct 
Jaachonia to the spot where I then was. I objected to 
bringing her so far from home at that late hour, and par- 
ticularly as it was a time when she was usually occupied 
with her child ; but he combated my scrnples, and said 
he was sure that when she understood I wished to speak 
to her on a subject that greatly concerned her sister's 
happiness, she would not think any occupation, or time, 
or distance an obstacle to our communication. He told 
me to walk backwards and forwards where I then was, 
till I saw them coming, and departing as he gave the in* 
junction, he was quickly out of sight. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



'* The crisis of my destiny now seemed approaching, 
and the hopes which had so long floated in vision before 
me, were about to be crushed or crowned. I paced to 
and fro for about an hour, in the greatest perturbation of 
mind, sometimes stopping to try and lift the veil of fate, 
then looking impatiently for my friends, longing, yet 
dreading to see their approach. But my eyes sought 
them in vain. The duskiness of evening was now com- 
ing on, and there must have been ample time for them to 
have appeared, even making great allowance for unfore- 
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seen delays. I resolved to wait no longer, and was jast 
about to return when I saw Jaachonia coming alone. 
This threw me into a new set of uncomfortable feelings, 
as I had now to tell my own story without the assistance 
of my friend. Jaachonia, however, immediately relieved 
me from this embarrassment, by beginning the subject 
'for me, and I found no hesitation in going on with it^ 
and giving her the history of my heart. She avowed 
herself happy at what I told her, and the joy and anima- 
tion of her countenance convinced me that she really 
was so, while I was in transports at seeing my hopes 
brighten and all the mists which obscured my road to 
happiness clearing up before me. 

" This exceeding joy was, however, of short continu- 
ance, for as I was returning home with her, she told me 
how much she had been mistaken in the views of Niger 
towards her sister, that she had never doubted but that 
his assiduities were on his own account, she had also 
feared he had succeeded too well in gaining her affec- 
tions, for that some new attachment had certainly divert- 
ed the course of that confidence and love which used to 
flow in an undivided stream towards herself. She did 
not know what Julius' opinion was on this subject, but 
that she had always believed it to be the same as her own, 
though, when she had questioned him he had refused to 
satisfy her, saying that he knew nothing but what Niger 
had told him in confidence. 

" She now saw that the nature of that confidential 
communication was different to what she suspected, and 
my explanation of the plan agreed upon between us, ac- 
counted satisfactorily for the motives of his conduct. 
She said she could not describe to me tlie weight that was 
removed from her mipd when she found thai it was my- 
self, and not Niger, who had robbed her of her sister's 
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hearty for she had always had the worst opinion of him, 
and been more struck by his overbearing pride, and con- 
summated artfulness, than by those dazzling and splen- 
did talents, by which he was generally estimated. And 
even now, added Jaachonia (though, perhaps, it is but 
the habit of unfavorable thought) I cannot recall him to 
my mind, without my fears returning that he is not what 
he pretends to be, and I still think that I see hypocrite 
written in his smile, and villain in his frown. 

" I was startled at these bold expressions from the lips 
of my gentle friend, and endeavored to vindicate Niger, 
and give her a more favorable opinion of his character. 
Whether I succeeded I know not, but I soon found that 
my words expressed a confidence in his integrity which 
my heart began to distrust, for Jaachonia had unbarred 
^he portals of suspicion, and soon such a maddening 
train rushed out, that my senses seemed as if they must 
become their victim. 

*' I walked on in the most distressed state of mind, 
sometimes overwhelmed with those dark suggestions, and 
then endeavoring to chase them from me as unworthy of 
my friend and of myself. When we reached the house, 
Niger was not there; it was more than an hour after 
when he entered it with Julius. I thought I could not 
have supported the conflicting emotions of my mind — but 
he took no notice of my disturbed manner, and soon 
after left the room. I was so absorbed in my own feel- 
ings that I was scarcely conscious I was still in the pre»> 
ence of Julius and his wife, till the former observed I 
seemed ill, and desired Jaachonia to bring me a cup of the 
wine of Sorek, that she would find standing in the ban- 
queting room. With her accustomed kindness she ran 
to fetch it, and while she was gone, Julius questioned me 
as to what had disordered me. I had no inclination to 
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open mj heart to him, but stammered out some evasive 
answer, and was relieved from any further explanation by 
the entrance of Jaachonia with the cup of wine. She 
was advancing with it towards me, when, casting her 
eyes on her husband, and seeing a death-like paleness on 
his countenance, she uttered an exclamation of tender- 
ness and fear, and springing towards him, held the wine 
to his livid lips. He dashed it from her hand with a vio- 
lence that threw the cup to the other end of the room, 
and grasping her arms, said he wanted fresh air, and 
tauntingly bade her take him to her favorite walk by the riv- 
er. The alarming expression of latent rage and unde- 
fined terror which they severally exhibited on quitting 
the room, made me rise up to follow them. But Jaacho- 
nia made a sign to me to return. I then ran to seek 
Tryphosa, as I thought she might interfere where I* could 
not. She was no where to be found, and on inquiry I 
learnt she had a few hours before set off for the house of 
a friend. I then asked for Niger^ his influence over Ju- 
lius was almost unbounded, and I blamed myself for the 
time I had lost in thinking first of Tryphosa instead of 
immediately seeking for him, and sending him to appease 
his friend — but to my amazement I found that Niger, al- 
most immediately afler he entered the house with Julius, 
had mounted one of his swiflest dromedaries, and had 
not been heard of since. 

" Much time had necessarily been lost in these fruit- 
less inquiries, and still more I fear in giving way to those 
desponding and marvelling sensations, with which the 
circumstances of the house inspired me. I desired the 
servants to follow their master, but his temper was so vi- 
olent they feared to go. 

^' On hearing this, Jaachonia's restriction had no long- 
er any power over me, for I could not be satisfied without 
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ascertaitaing her safety. I demanded which way they 
took, and followed the path I had so lately returned with 
her. The night was light and calm, but no voice was 
heard, no person seen ; I walked on, I called aloud, but 
no answer was returned. I reached the spot where we 
liad had our interview. A man darted out of the Tam- 
arisks that overhung the river — it was Julius 1 Julius 
alone ! He came close to me and said, in a hollow^ 
phrensied voice, * Wait for her, — Hark !— those are her 
footsteps in the stream.' 

'' His words, and still more his manner, harrowed up 
my soul. I riished down the lower banks of the Jordan, 
and made my way through the tangled underwood, till I 
reached the river. Never had it looked so deep and 
solemn. The dark shadows of its wooded banks fell far 
across it, and, excepting the flow of waters, and here and 
there the moon-beam gleaming in its rapid current, all 
was darkness and silence; yet if it had witnessed 
any deed of horror, it told no tale. I watched long^ 
dreading to see her whom I loved as my sister and my 
friend, rise from beneath the rippling wave — nothing ap- 
peared. I walked lower down, and turned an angle in 
the bank ; a shivering horror ran through my frame. 
The moon shone bright on the spot, the grass was flatted 
down, a naked osier bow, distorted, but not separated 
from its place of growth, hung flaunting over it. Its 
striped leaves were scattered below, and showed it had 
been clung to in vain. 

*M cast off my upper garb and dived into the river, but 
I found her not. The rapid, current had doubtless car- 
ried her far away, for though an expert swimmer, I could 
scarcely resist its force. I returned to the house of Ju- 
lius; a fever had seized his brain, and from the ravings 
of his delirium^ we found that some one had been work- 
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ing on his impetuous mind to make him think evil of his 
wife and me. He often held arguments as with another, 
by which it appeared that he had not easily been wrought 
upon to believe the malicious report ; that as an evidence 
of the truth of it, he had been referred to the place of 
our interview the evening before ; that he had crept se* 
cretly along the Jordan's wooded banks, had witnessed 
the anxious pacings to and firo, the earnest conversation, 
and the mutual joy of meeting which our countenance 
expressed. That he had mingled a deadly poison in the 
cup of wine, been stung to madness by his wife's pre- 
senting it to him, and had finished the scene of despera- 
tion, by taking her to the place where he had seen us to- 
gether, and plunging her into the stream. 

** O the miserable, wretched Julius ! Even now my 
blood turns back as I recall thy ever wakeful, glarings 
eye, holding communion with the sightless air. Thy 
trembling hand mixing the deadly draught ; thy laboring 
form dragging the suppliant victim; thy vacant arms, 
rising convulsive from the ruthless throw that flung away 
thy peace. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 



" Trtphosa as yet knew not of these horrors ; I flew 
to the house of her firiend to prepare her for them. Her 
friend had never seen her. I traveled day and night to 
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Sebat's. Niger had not been there. I traced and pur- 
sued them to Joppa ; they had embarked and sailed for 
Tyre. 

" I can attribute it to nothing but to that goodness of 
the Almighty which has since been more abundantly dis- 
played to me, that my senses survived these repeated 
shocks. My health however fell a victim to them. 

" Another vessel bound for Tyre was to sail in three 
days. I took a passage in it, but in the mean time be- 
came so exceedingly ill, that the master refused to admit 
me on board, fearing I should die before we made the 
port. This disappointment added to my disorder, and it 
was many moons ere I reached Tyre. When I did get 
thete, I could hear no tidings of the fugitives. But af- 
ter months of fruitless inquiry, I found that my beloved 
Tryphosa was no more, and the darkest stories were re- 
lated of her fate. Niger was beyond the reach of my 
vengeance. He had turned idolater, and had left that 
country endeavoring to spread the worship of Baal in 
other parts. Alas, poor Tryphosa 1 she found his be- 
guiling tongue, which knew how to touch every tender 
and virtuous feeling in another's breast, had never yet 
called them forth in his own. 

" I was now cut off as foam upon the the waters; the 
dream of life and hope seemed past, and it was long ere 
my severed soul sought for another place of rest. But • 
man is not created to be long unhappy. The very incon- 
stancy of his mind prevents the continuance of misery. 

" I recovered slowly from the blow my affections had 
received, and in the course of time, many other pros- 
pects of worldly happiness have risen up before me, 
which have promised fair and looked refreshing; but 
like the mirage to the pilgrim in the desert, they have 
still disappointed, and instead of the cooling, thirst-allay- 
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ing waters, they have proved but the burning sandy 
plain. 

** The merchant under whose protection Niger and I 
were to sail, happened to touch at Tyre. He commiser- 
ated my situation, and persuaded me to embark with him 
for other lands. I was absent many years, and probably 
the multitude of objects that were presented to my mind 
prevented the corrosions of grief. 

''On my landing again in Judea, one of my first in- 
quiries was after Julius. I found that in a few months 
after I had left, he had recovered his reason, though he 
still remained in a very dejected state of mind, and great 
bodily feebleness. That his only solace was his infant 
son, who he could scarcely bear to have out of his sight; 
that he was one day carrying him on the roof of the 
house, when the child gave a sudden spring out of his 
arms, fell in the paved -courts and was taken up dead. 
This last bereavement, though he looked upon it as a 
just retribution, was more than he could bear ; he fled, 
no one knew whither ; but it was conjectured that he 
left the country, as he took with him great riches. 

'' I never was able to trace any thing more concerning 
the fate of Julius, till a few weeks before Patrobus died ; 
when, as I was walking with him down the vale to see 
what promise of fruit the olives showed, he happened to 
mention incidentally the lunatic's den, and told me his 
early recollections of the being who had lived there. I 
questioned him much on the person of this unfortunate, 
and not a doubt remained on my mind but it was Julius. 
This discovery raised up so many dormant thoughts, that 
I was greatly affected, and deferred for the present giv- 
ing any explanation of my feelings to my friend — his death, 
soon after, as you too well know, prevented it for ever. 
<* My curiosity was now rou9ed to make out, if possi- 
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ble, the remaining days of Julius. I inquired, wherever 
I thought it possible I might obtain information, but all 
was without success, till I repaired to Jerusalem about 
this time lastjear, when one, whom I met at the feast of 
the passover, told me, that an old man who was reported 
to be the person I inquired for, had lived for many years 
in a cave on the eastern borders of the Dead Sea. 

*' The person who gave this information had formerly 
served in the family of Jaachonia. He told me that her 
father had a brother who must have dwelt somewhere in 
my neighborhood. He^ had often heard his master men- 
tion such a person, though from the convulsed state of 
the country at that time, the families had no intercourse. 
He believed it was somewhere in the vicinity of Mount 
Tabor that he lived. I inquired more particularly of 
whom he spoke, and found it was of the father of Patro- 
bus. Thus I discovered that the beloved object of my 
youthful affections, and the chosen friend of my declin- 
ing years, had been nearly allied to each other ; and you, 
Sephora, find, that the compassion you have evinced for 
the fate of these unfortunate sisters, has not been lavish- 
ed upon strangers, but upon kindred. 

" I lost no time in seeking for the miserable man. 
The hope that he might yet be alive, that the voice of 
divine mercy might still reach his heart, and that he 
might be made sensible of the futility of the attempt of 
torturing himself into peace, quickened my endeavors, 
and made me persevere in spite of many unforeseen ob- 
stacles that I had to encounter. I had spent many weeks 
of fruitless search and inquiry, when my footsteps were 
directed to a desolate hole in the face of a perpendicular 
rock. It was some yards above the surface of the sea, 
but a few rough stones were placed for steps, and indi- 
cated that I should not be the first human being who had 
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visited this cave of desolation. As I was climbing the 
rock, I thought I heard some sound within ; I called 
aloud, but no voice answered. I entered it, and stretch- 
ed on the floor, beheld the skeleton of a man. Could 
this be the once haughty Julius? What a lesson for 
pride ! What a sight for ungoverned passion to behold. 
A piece of vellum was clasped between his hands, the 
characters on it were much defaced by the damps, but 
from those which were yet unobliterated, I think it had 
spoken of heaven and mercy. A jar overflowing with the 
ihonotonous droppings from the rock, stood near the 
place where he lay, and seemod to have been the whole 
stock of his earthly comforts. An infant's garment and 
a woman's girdle were bound up together and lay by his 
side ; — the wreck and sad memento of his former happi- 
ness. 

" I was returning towards the inhabited country, 
thoughtfully meditating on the fate of Julius, and resolv- 
ing to get assistance to remove him to the burial place of 
his ancestors, when my course was arrested by the rob- 
bers, who made me their prisoner, and conveyed me to 
their den. But what was my astonishment on entering 
it, when I beheld in their leader the perfidious Niger. 
Time had hardened, and vice had cast its more baleful 
expression over his features, but the strong character of 
them still remained, and I instantly knew him. He had 
not any recollection of me, and the emotion I betrayed 
excited no surprise. I probably was not the first who 
had recoiled with horror on entering this dreary abode. 
What this abode was, I need not describe to you, neither 
will I dwell much on the time I passed in it. The sea- 
sons have in succession rdled over my head, since I de- 
scended into it ; and during that time I have been the 
common slave of some of the vilest of mankind ; and yet 
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amidst all these outward circumstances of misery, I have 
often enjoyed a peace to which I was an utter stranger, 
when the pomps and pleasures of the world formed the 
boundary of my hopes and desires. Though constantly 
in the presence of the man who had so bitterly wronged 
me, I never felt enmity rising in my heart, but feelings of 
the sweetest benevolence have often filled my mind, 
which, though fruitless in regard to their object, have re- 
turned like balm into my own bosom. 

** Often when I have been hewing down the pine trees 
that surround the cave, or seeking the goats down the 
glen, I have felt the free air of the rocks, the light of 
heaven, and the uninterrupted communion I might then 
hold with my God, to be positive enjoyments, of which 
the murky gloom of the cave and the blasphemous tongues 
of the wicked only made me the more sensible : while at 
the same time I felt invigorated to sustain even those 
with patience, since such was his will who had orderd all 
my path, and appointed the bounds of my habitation. 

" The thieves have often wondered at the cheerfulness 
with which I bore my imprisonment, and the ready obe» 
dience I paid to their commands, while at the same time 
I often remonstrated with them on their wickedness, and 
called on them to repent. They have latterly treated me 
with less rigor, and, I think, that their exceeding pro- 
faneness has sometimes been checked by my presence. 
I last night ventured to speak more forcibly than I had 
ever yet done to Niger. Three of the thieves were gone 
to the fountain for water, and the rest were out of the 
cave, some prowling about, and others gone to drive up 
the goats. He himself, who had been in a declining 
state for many weeks, was this evening particularly heavy 
and languid, probably from the effects of his last night's 
excess. It seemed to me a favorable moment ^or trying 

21 
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to urge some things upon his conscience, and for endeav- 
oring to make him change the cruel sentence he had 
passed upon Caphtor, of whose fate, though then only in- 
teresting to me as that of a distressed fellow-creature, 
I could not think without shuddering with horror, espe- 
cially when I remembered the implacable temper of Ni-> 
ger. 

** My arguments for mercy made no impression on him. 
I then assumed a bolder tone, reminded him of the prob- 
ability of his own speedy dissolution, and asked him if 
he never heard the dying groans of bis broken-hearted 
parents, the drowning voice of the calumniated Jaacho- 
nia, the unburied bones of the credulous Julius, the ac- 
cusing spirit of the murdered Tryphosa, or the wrongs 
of the too confiding Arbalio, calling for vengeance on his 
soul. I told him I was myself that much injured man, 
and I commanded him by that empire which my wrongs 
gave me over him, to release his prisoner from that ling- 
ering death, and not let another murder add a fresh stain 
to his already too polluted conscience. This was the 
first intimation I had given him of who I was, or of my 
knowledge of his early life. He was stunned by the 
blow, and was yet writhing under the effects of it, when 
you entered the cave, and I cannot wonder, that in such 
a moment more especially, you should appear to him as 
the spirit of the murdered Tryphosa returned to witness 
against him." 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 



But it is time to remember that we pledged oursekes 
to our readers to pass over a large portion of Sephora's 
life, and only besought their patience and indulgence, 
while they cast on it the trancient glance of retrospection. 
Instead, therefore, of continuing to follow her in her pil- 
grimage, step by step, we will briefly observe that she 
reached her home in safety, that many years, after this 
period rolled away, during which she felt the corrosive 
power of earthly joys and riches — ^pursued after the fan« 
torn of worldly happiness, and gradually, and almost un- 
consciously, lost somewhat of the spirituality of her 
mind. 

Though now accupying a sphere in life where her 
benevolence and influence might have been so much 
more diffusive, she did not exert them as she might, but 
contented herself with wishing well instead of doing 
well, and her days passed on in a kind of benevolent 
dream. If misery crossed her path, she relieved it, but 
she no longer sought out its wretched abode, soothed the 
parting hour, or pointed out the path to heaven ; she no 
longer listened to the wearying tale of pining sickness, 
or received the sorrows of the burthened mind; but 
yielded herself up to that visionary kind of religion, that 
renounces the harsh and grating duties of humanity, and 
forgets that we are sent into this world not to muse upon 
what is right, but to perform it. She thought herself 
above the love of the world, because she disliked the 
glare and noise of Keroob's house ; but in truth, she was 
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shot np in a world of her own, where her thoughts, her 
cares, and her joys were dailj becoming more and more 
concentrated. And jet the cherished objects on which 
she leaned for rest, broke under her, one after another, 
and proved but wounding spears. She had several chil- 
dren who were taken awaj just when their faculties be- 
gan to expand, and excite all the fondness of her heart. 
But these warnings of the deceitfulness of the shore on 
which she was building, instead of causing her to give 
op her h<^ of terrestrial happiness, made her seek for it 
with increased avidity, and she experienced not that 
sweet and passive joy that leaves all things with God, 
trusts to the tide of providence, and knows that the ad- 
vancing wave that lays the treasure at our feet, and the 
refluent one that bears it from us, and carries it again in- 
to the ocean of eternity, are both alike under the direc- 
tion of his infinite wisdom and love. 

Keroob became every day more disagreeable; his 
greediness of gain, his love of pomp, his ostentatious 
charity, his all-pervading pride, increased more and more 
upon him, while the natural peevishness and infirmities 
of age, fully kept pace with his other offensive qualities. 

Sephora, whose judgment was not blinded by natural 
affection, was probably more sensible than Caphtor to his 
defects. She was also become more studious of her own 
ease than she once was, and had lost much of that ami- 
able indifference which she used to feel about her own 
welfare, and that anxious desire to promote the happiness 
of others. They resided occasionally for a short time in 
Mount Hermon. This peaceful abode formed such a 
contrast to the proud and discontented dwelling of Ke- 
roob, that they always thought of going there with impa- 
tience, and left it with regret. Sephora at length per- 
suaded herself that there was no reason why they should 
render their lives uncomfortable by living with Keroob, 
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and broaght together a number of arguments to combat 
the objections of her husband against forsaking the house 
of his father. The probability that the death of their 
two first children might have been occasioned by the air 
of .Nain — the increased peevishness of Keroob, notwith- 
standing all their efforts to please him, and the unprofita- 
bleness of their lives. 

In urging this last objection she forgot that if their 
lives were unprofitable it must be their own fault, as a 
populous city can never fail to afford a large field for the 
exercise of mercy. 

Keroob fretted much when he fojind he was to be left 
to his solitary magnificence, and to be deprived of his 
children, who were, perhaps, full as much the objects of 
his pride as of his affection. His complaints did not, 
however, alter their purpose, but they soothed his peev* 
ishness and their own consciences by promises of fre- 
quent visits, and these engagements they were at first so 
punctual in fulfilling, that they were scarcely less with 
him than when they dwelt under his roof When once, 
however, the sense of duty has yielded to self-indulgence, 
virtue stands but on a down hill path. In the course of 
time their visits became less frequent, till Sephora left 
them off altogether, and persuaded herself that her chil- 
dren required her constant presence, and that it would 
endanger their health either to take them With her or to 
leave them behind. 

Caphtor, who thought the divine command of '' Honw 
thy father and thy mother," made no exception in case of 
the petulant, and who had never been able so to stifle the 
voice of conscience, but it would sometimes tell him he 
had done wrong in forsaking his parent in his old age, 
fully purposed never to relax in his attendance on him. 
But when Sephora left off her visits to Nain, she thought 
the time tedious while her husband was there, and though 

2I» 
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she did not say much, he saw that their frequent separa- 
tions affected her spirits, which were not what they used 
to be, for the many anxieties and the sorrow she had suf- 
fered in the illness and death of her children had taken 
from them much of their youthful elasticity. Caphtor 
felt as much as herself in seeing these fine flowers only 
born to droop and die, and the distressing events of his 
own family often kept him from his father's. But wheth- 
er he remained with Sephora or went to Keroob, he al- 
ways felt that the other was alone, and was often more 
sensible to the solitude of the one than to the society oi 
the other. 

In the mean time his health declined, but the inroads 
of disease were so gradual, and from one day to another 
so imperceptible, that those who were most interested in 
it were the last to observe it. He never spoke of the fa- 
tigue he had long felt in his walks to and from Nain, till 
he became so weak as to be absolutely incapable of con- 
tinuing them. Sephora was now alarmed about her hus- 
band ; she sent for their old friend Vashni, who was still 
living. He came, but not to bring comfort, for he pro- 
nounced the disease past cure, and thought it had been 
brought on by the keen air of the mountain, and living 
all the winter months in a thin summer habitation, after 
having been brought up with great tenderness, and al- 
ways used to the substantial dwelling at Nain. Caphtor 
was removed to his father's house, but it was too late, his 
disorder gained on him with great rapidity, neither herb 
nor mollifying ointment could be found, and he was soon 
carried to his last earthly abode. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the feelings of Sephora ; 
it will readily be imagined that they were of no common 
kind, and that with a heart like hers, assailed at once by 
sorrow and remorse, and much estranged from those 
heavenly consolations which she had once found a balm 
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for all her woes, her widowed affections would long con- 
tinue to feel the mortal pang. Yet still there was one tie 
that held her to the earth. Zina, her only son, had yet 
been spared to her ; for his sake she com batted hard 
with grief; for his sake she wished to live; and in him 
the fondness of her heart still found an earthly place of 
rest. This last refuge of her affections was now, howev- 
er, about to fail her ; she soon perceived that God had 
yet another message to her. The disorder which had 
carried off* her husband, had now attacked her child, and 
he too must be yielded to the remorseless grave. He 
had nursed his father with the most tender and unwea- 
ried care, and had scarcely left -the side of his dying bed 
from the day he was confined to it, till he was carried 
forth, and consigned to the dreary sepulchre. Puring 
these efforts of pious affection, the contagious breath of 
disease had infected him. His youth struggled hard 
with the lingering malady, but it was all in vain, he was 
finally overcome by it, and afler months of harassing 
anxiety, in which his fate hung in doubt before her, his 
mother saw the cold pall of death spread over his lifeless 
form. 

Who shall describe the state of her soul when she be- 
held her last earthly idol, for whose sake she had almost 
forgotton her God, torn from her, and about to be ming- 
led with the dust. Now, indeed, was the cup of trem- 
bling put into her hands, and she was made to drink the 
dregs of a bitter draught. Yet she shed no tear, she ut- 
tered no complaint. The high wrought state of her feel- 
ings, gave to her mind a kind of delirious strength. She 
dressed out the body in its grave clothes, and strewed 
sweet spices over the unconscious clay. But these last 
offices ot humanity were more than her mind could bear ; 
a frantic greif overwhelmed her soul ; she fled from the 
hou3e of death, and wandered forth to bewail her sor- 
rows in the mountains. 
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It was now night, the city was at rest, and seemed still 
as the chamber of the mourners. The watchmen knew 
her and kept silence as she passed; she reached the 
well-known path she had so often traced with Caphior. 
All the past seemed as a dream. Every one of the be- 
loved objects that were pleasant to her soul were gone. 
As the falling stars which darted bright across the heav- 
ens, and then for ever disappeared, so were the objects of 
her joy. She felt as if exiled from eternal providence, 
and throwing herself on the earth, inquired with strong 
cryings and tears, wherefore the Almighty contended 
with her. Her soul was now brought low, and her sins 
passed before her, till she acknowledged she had forgot- 
ten the rock of her salvation, and that the stroke was 
just It was long since she had thus humbled herself 
under the mighty hand of God. When her husband was 
first taken from her some murmuring thoughts arose, and 
after a time, her vagrant affections settled on her child ; 
they were never raised U> heaven, for her treasure was 
still upon earth, and her solicitude, her hopes, and her 
desires were there likewise. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



She now arose from the ground, and turning aside 
from the path where this mental vision had arrested her 
thoughts, ascended higher up the mountain, absorbed in 
the insufficiency and instability of earthly happiness, and 
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again beginning to gain some glimmering view of that 
unsorrowing world from which her sight had so long 
been averted. 

She had wandered on some way, and had just heard 
the keepers of the city give the third watch of the night, 
when her attention was surprised by the sound of many 
voices rising in praise to their Creator. No music had 
ever so touched her ; her mind became expanded by de- 
votion, and there was one voice that reached her soul, 
and filled her with a comfort she had never known till 
then. She advanced nearer and nearer, cautiously con- 
cealing herself from observation, and walking under the 
shadow of the mountain, till she got close to the person 
from whose lips those heavenly consolations fell. The 
moon was shining full upon him with a radiance scarcely 
less mild than that which beamed from ' his heavenly 
countenance. He was a man of stature, somewhat tall 
and comely, with a very reverend aspect, such as the 
beholders might both fear and love. His hair was part- 
ed after the manner of the Nazarites, and hung waving 
about his shoulders ; his look was innocent, his eye aw- 
ful yet courteous, and beaming with the mercy it was up- 
lifted to implore. A man for his beauty- surpassing the 
children of men. Many others were gathered round 
him, who looked like the disciples of such a master. 

Sephora knew not who these could be, but she felt 
their prayer enter into her soul, and was for a time so 
completely raised above her earthly sorrows, that she 
thought they would never again have power to distress 
her. 

These exalted feelings were not, however, of any long 
continuance, for when she descended from Mount Her- 
mon, and on entering again the gates of the stately man- 
sion, heard the minstrel's too familiar sounds of woe, 
nature had its turn and wept abundantly. She flew to 
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the chamber of death to look onee more on her child, 
bat he was not there, and she was directed to the ban- 
queting room, where Keroob had had his body removed 
to sarroond it with all those pompous mockeries which 
reveal that pride they should hide from man. With falt- 
ering and disordered steps she entered the spacious 
chamber. It was filled with mourners sitting low on the 
ground, and in the centre lay the youthful Zina, extend- 
ed on bis costly bier. Like a frail blossom struck un- 
timely to the earth by the burning wind of the desert, 
thus, " blasted by death the beautious ruin lay." Many 
a fair and mournful flower was strewed around him, but 
none so fair, so mournful as himself As she bent over 
this piteous scene, all the ways of his childhood passed 
before her, his first uncertain steps, his lisping tongue, 
his still expanding mind, his filial love, his confidence in 
heaven. Her laboring heart could bear no more, but 
clasping his vacant form, *' Oh, my son, would to God I 
had died for thee. Oh, Zina, my son, my son ! " The 
mourners rose up to comfort her, and the most honorable 
of the city, seeing that her grief would only gather 
strength by indulgence, approached the bier and raising 
it up moved slowly forward. Sephora followed, bare- 
headed and weeping, yet feeling who it was that required 
her child, and while she could not but remember ** such 
things were that were most dear to her," said she, '^ it is 
the Lord, let him do what seemeth him good." 

The burying ground lay in a garden beyond the gates, 
and as the mournful procession passed through the city, 
many joined it, and all sorrowed for the disconsolate Se- 
phora. But of what avail was their sorrow ? It could not 
lesson hers, neither was she conscious of the sympathy 
ghe excited ; her tearful eyes were bent to the ground, 
and she felt that every step was bringing her nearer to 
that insatiable and gloomy sepulchre that was triumph* 
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antly calling for its last and fairest prey. She was now 
within a few paces of tho^e gates through which she had 
followed her beloved Caphtor. She entered, and passed 
the melancholy portals, a solemn dread ran through her 
soul — when next she should pass them, even the outward 
form of her child would be hidden from her view, and 
she solitary as the wanderer in the wilderness. Her la- 
boring heart heaved with the agonizing thought when 
she heard a voice saying to her " weep not." She raised 
her eyes, it was that heavenly stranger whose accents 
had before reached her soul. If divine compassion ever 
shone complete in human form she beheld it now. All 
. were awed by his gracious presence. He laid his hand 
on the bier, and they that bear it stood still. Then turn- 
ing to the corpse of Zina, he said in a voice of gentle 
majesty, " Young man, I say unto thee arise." Scarce 
were the words pronounced ere the rigid features all re- 
laxed with life — the mantling blood flew to the livid lip 
and palid cheek, light to the motionless and gelid eye, 
and strength to the emaciated, worn-down form. 

Zina immediately comprehended that the power which 
had at first given him life, could alone remand it to its 
forsaken clay, raised himself on his bier, bowed his head 
and worshiped. The heavenly stranger took him by the 
hand, and with a look of ineffable benignity led • him to 
his mother, whb, overcome by joy and wonder, had fallen 
back in the arms of the mourners. What words can 
speak her happiness ? That her beloved son was restor- 
ed, formed but an insignificant part of her joy, for the 
goodness of the Almighty had passed before her, and the 
feelings of the mother were absorbed in the holy rapture 
of the child of God. The prediction of the dying Nicar 
nor returned to her mind. " The son of righteousness 
had indeed arisen with healing in his wings," and as she 
fell at her Saviour's feet, she acknowledged him as the 
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desired and long expected Messiah — ^the consolation of 
Israel ; the Saviour king. 

The report of Zina's restoration flew to Keroob's house, 
and the aged mourner was led forth to meet him. Who 
could imagine but he must catch the voice of the glorify- 
ing multitude, believe the words of the reanimated Zina, 
and now, indeed, worship God in spirit and in truth. 
But BO, those who hear not Moses and the prophets, nei- 
ther would they be persuaded though one rose from the 
dead. He acknowledged, indeed, the greatness of the 
miracle, but fully persuaded that it was wrought in con- 
sequence of his almsgiving, fasting, and prayers, he re- 
solved to continue steadfast in the old course, and prided 
himself upon not being led away by any of those notions 
that were making such a commotion in his city. 

From this time the world and all its transitory joys, ap- 
peared to Sephora as a very little thing, and the feverish 
hours of earthly happiness were but as a sickly dream, 
by which she wished no longer to be entranced. By her 
desire, Zina followed the steps of his heavenly master, 
while she remained at Nain feeding the hungry, clothing 
the naked, comforting the feeble-minded, instructing the 
ignorant, bearing with unwearied patience and kindness 
the infirmities of Keroob, and striving in all things to 
serve and glorify her God. 

Her inward consolations were so great that nature 
scarcely dared to murmur at any of the privations she 
underwent. The thought of the end of her pilgrimage 
strengthened her to undergo all the fatigues of it ; and 
when she followed the ** footsteps of the flock into the 
land of spirits," the portab of heaven were thrown open 
before her, and the dark valley of death became illumin- 
ed to her view. 



NOTES. 



JSTote referred to in page 95. 

*' From the top of Tabor yoa have a prospect, which, if nothing 
else, well rewards the labor of ascending it. It is impossible for 
men's eyes to behold a higher gratification of this nature. On the 
north-west you discern at a distance the Mediterranian ; and, all 
around, you have the spacious and beautiful plains of Esdraelon 
and Galilee. ' At the bottom of Tabor, westward, stands Daborah, 
a small village, supposed by some to take its name from Deborah, 
that famous judge and deliverer of Israel. Near this valley is the 
fountain of Kishon. Not many leagues distant, eastward, you see 
Mount Hermon ; at the foot of which, is seated Nain, famous for 
our Lord's raising the Widow's Son there, And Endor, the place 
where dwelt the Witch consulted by Saul and his sons. Due east, 
you discover the sea of Tiberias, distant about one day's journey ; 
and close by that sea they show a steep mountain, down which, the 
swine ran, and perished in the waters. A few points towards the 
north, appears vvhat they call the Mount of the Beatitudes ; a small 
rising, from which our blessed Saviour delivered his Sermon in V, 
VI, and VII chapters of St. Matthew. 

Not far from this little hill is the city of Saphet, supposed to be 
the ancient Bethulia. It stands upon a very eminent and conspicu- 
ous mountain, and is seen far and near. May we not suppose that 
Christ alludes to this city in those words of his sermon, — ** a city 
set on a hill cannot be hid." 

From Mount Tabor you have likewise the sight of a place which 
they tell you was Dothaim, where Joseph was sold by his brethren; 
and of the field where our blessed Saviour fed the multitude with a 
few loaves and fishes. 

Having received great satisfaction in the sight of this Mountain, 
we returned to the convent the same way that we came." — Maun- 
DRELii's Journey, page 154. 

** To the north appeared snowy summits, towering beyond a se- 
ries of intervening mountains with unspeakable greatness. We 
considered them to be the summits of Libanus, but the Arabs be- 
longing to our caravan called the principal eminence Jehel el Sieh, * 
saying it was near Damascus ; probably, therefore, a part of the 

■ ■ I Mill ■■ \ 

* According to D'Anville, Jebel el Sieh is the original name for 
the whole chain of ^nti Libanus, identified by Jerom with the 
scriplural Hermon. 



chaio of Libanas. Thia iDmmit wai so lofty, that the snow entire- 
ly covered the npper part of it; not lying in patches, as, during thu 
fiunamer, upon the tops of some elevated moantains; but investing 
all the higher part with that perfect white and smooth velvet-like 
appearance, which snow only exhibits when it i» very deep: a 
ati'iking spectacle in such a climate, where the beholder, seeking 
protection from a burning sun, almost believes the firmament to be 
on fire.*' — Clarke's Travels in the Haly Land, page 469. 



A''ote referred to in page 163. 

Bishop Patrick, in his Commentary on 2 Samuel, xiv: 26, has 
these remarks: — ** In those days hair was accounted a great orna- 
ment, and the longer in was, the more was it esteemed. In after 
ages, art was used to make it grow, and grow thick. They also 
anointed their hair with fragrant oils, of myrrh and cinnamon, and 
then powdered it with dust of gold, all which made it very ponder- 
ous. Josephus iuformes us that such ostentation was in use among 
the Jews ; for speaking of the guard which attended Solomon with 
long flowing hair about their shoulders, he says, * they scattered in 
their hair every day little particles of gold, which made their hair 
shine and^parkle by the reflection of the rays of the sun upon it.' 
These circumstances may in some measure account for the great 
weisrht of Absalom *s hair." 



<I7^, 
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